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This, Nation-Wide Shopping Service 


‘Io Be:Signalized.—.Starting April Ist — by 
Extraordinary Memento Offerings 


Where Some of Our 773 


Stores Are Located 
ILLINOIS Fort Madison 
2 Grinnell 
Belleville Iowa City 
Cairo Keokuk 
Centon Marshalltown 
Centralia Mason City 
Danville Muscatine 
Decatur Newton 
Dixon Oclwein 
Elgin Oskaloosa 
Freeport Ottumwa 
Galesburg Perry 
ack sonville Red Oak 
a Shen andoah 
pencer 
La Salle Washington 
Lincoln Waterloo 
itd Waverly 
i a Webster City 
Murphysboro MISSOURI 
ana 
Paris Boonville 
uincy Brookfield 
ockford Cape Girardeau 
Streator Carthage 
Taylorville Chillicothe 
Clinton 
Columbia 
IOWA Hamilton 
Ames Hannibal 
Atlantic Independence 
ne Jefferson City 
Burlington oplin 
Carroll irksville 
Cedar Rapides Macon 
Centerville Marshal! 
Charles City Maryville 
Cherokee Mexico 
Clinton Moberly 
Council Bluffs Nevada 
Creston Poplar Bluff 
Decorah St. Joseph 
Dubuque Sedalia 
Fairfield Springfield 
Fort Dodge Trenton 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 
beautifully illustrated by rotogra- 
vure, showing you how to save large 
sums on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred lines 
—standard quality goods! A post- 


| sri re of a century the J.C. Penney Company Department 
Stores have been solving the shopping problems of American 
families through utilizing their tremendous co-operative buying and 
selective power. 

Our great buying advantages and cash purchases save millions of 
dollars every year. These important savings are passed on to our 
customers in better quality at lower prices. 

The J. C. Penney Company has become a household word thruout 
the United States for quality in General Dry Goods, Outer-Apparel, 
Millinery, Corsets, Dress Accessories, Clothing, Hats, Furnishings, 
Footwear for the entire family, and also well-known notions at 4 
cents and 8 cents. 


Some of our own Nationally-known brands and values: Lady- 
Lyke Corsets, 445 and 449 Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery, Honor 
Muslin, Penco Sheets and Sheeting, Ramona Cloth, Pay-Day 
Overalls and Work Shirts, Nation-Wide Work Suits, Big Mac‘Work 
Shirts, Marathon Hats, the famous J. C. Penney Company Shoes and 
other brands. 


Our Silver Anniversary Offering of 26-piece sets of original and 
genuine Rogers’ guaranteed Electro Silverplate Tableware, is a high 


‘spot in our long, enviable history of Value Giving. Whether you buy 


one of these beautiful sets for yourself or for a gift, it represents one 
of the most extraordinary savings ever offered. It isa Great Memento 
Silver Offering for a Great Silver Anniversary. 





The convenient location of our 773 Stores, distributed over 46 
States, gives everyone the advantage and pleasure to be had from 
personal selection. If there is not a J. C. Penney Company Store 
near you we would like you to write to us. 


26-PIECE SET 


Original and Genuine 
Rogers’ 
Guaranteed Electro 


TABLE SILVERWARE 


6 Forks 6 Tablespoons 
6 Knives 1 Sugar Shell 
6 Teaspoons 1 Butter Knife 


$ 5:99 


Per Set, In Artistic Box 
By Mail, 25c. Extra 

One of the largest makers of 
quality silverplate has liberally 
collaborated with us in providing 
this Silverware in a new, original 
“Silver Anniversary Pattern,’’ as 
illustrated above. Its chaste lines 
and beautiful design will always 
be in good taste in every home 
and for every occasion. It is made 
of the highest quality nickel silver 
metal with a heavy deposit of 
pure silver. Knives have quad- 
ruple silverplated handles with 
steel blades that will not corrode 
or stain. Forks and spoons have 
reinforced plate where wear is 
greatest. 

The manufacturer’s certificate 
of guarantee accompanies every 
set. The price—$5.90—is so low 
as to bring this Silverware within 
reach of all for everyday use. 


“THr PROOF OF GOOD SERVICE IS CONSTANT GROWTH” 


card will bring it. 


A O89ri mF -R 
ft ty 





JCPENNEYCo 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN WANTED 
experienced in our lines, to train 
for Co-partner Store Managers, pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of 
our Company and especially the ex- 
pansion planned for 1927, Write for 
particulars. 
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PICKING THE BEST FARM COMMUNITY 


Fisher Township, Fremont County, Wins, With New Providence, Hardin, Second 


to rank as the state’s best? Wallaces’ 
Farmer set to work to answer this last 
year in announcing our Community Contest. 
What do we mean by ‘‘best’’? Briefly, we 
wanted to find the sort of community that a 
good farmer looking for a place to live would 
pick out, if he had a choice of all the eommuni- 
ties in Iowa. This farmer would want a com- 
munity that would help him make a living by 
furnishing him an example of the best methods 
of production and by helping him co-operative- 
ly to market his product. He would want a 
community where the profits of production 
and ynarketing are converted into high stan- 
dards of living, comfortable homes, good schools 
and churches, and companionable social groups. 
To make a more detailed check possible, we 
printed the score card, reprinted this week on 
page 30. Several thousand of these were sent 
out over the state. A large number of the com- 
munities that had asked for the score card grad- 
ed themselves and were not enthusiastic enough 
about the resulting score to send it in. Nearly 
twenty of the best in the state sent in the com- 
pleted score card and an accompanying explan- 
atory report. From these we picked out ten to 
be checked up in personal visits. A few weeks 
azo, reports on these ten, together with the 
eriginal reports and score cards from the com- 
munities themselves, went to the judges: Dr. 
H. C. Taylor, of Northwestern University ; 
Prof. W. H. Staev, of Towa State College, and 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


T r ) HAT rural community in Iowa deserves 


Fisher Township Wins First Place 


The decision of the judges gives first place, 
the one hundred dollar prize and the eup, to 
Fisher Township, Fremont county. The second 
prize of fifty dollars goes to New Providence 
community, Hardin county. On the honor roll, 
a classification which puts them in the best 
four of the state, are Orange community, of 
Blackhawk county, and the Whittier commu- 
nity, of Linn county., Of the four communities 
three, New Providence, Orange and Whittier, 
are primarily church communities. Fisher is a 
township Farm Bureau organization. 

Of the ten communities that passed the first 
test, four were church communities, two were 
Granges, two were township Farm Bureaus, one 
was a co-operative, and the last a farm club. 

There were, of course, overlapping classifiea- 
tions. In two of the church communities, the 
consolidated school was also an imporiant fae- 
tor; so was the township Farm Bureau. Most 
of the ten had close relations with co-operatives 
of different sorts. But on the whole church 
communities made by far the strongest showing. 

In hunting for the ideal community the main 
job was to find one that was well balanced in 
different fields. Primarily, it is necessary for 
a sound community to do well in production, 
in marketing and in the social and educational 
field. Most of the communities ranked up fair- 
ly well on the production side. A number were 
weak on one or the other of the other two fae- 
tors. None, and this includes the prize winners, 
were as strong as they should be in all three. 

Altho it is in a fairly old-settled section, the 
Fisher Township Farm Bureau organization is 
fairly new. While New Providence can be 
judged pretty largely on its records of achieve- 
ment, part of Fisher township’s merit lies in 
its promise for the future. 

In the production field it is first rate, tho it 
ranks below New Providence. It has excellent 


district schools, and tho a good many children 


go to a good consolidated school at Farragut, 
still in the educational field it probably doesn’t 
rank as high as the other. In marketing, it has 
had some hard luck, the Shenandoah elevator, 
in which a number of its members were inter- 
ested, being carried down in the smash of the 
Essex co-operative a few years ago. This co-op- 
erative is being rebuilt, however, with a fair de- 
gree of success. The elevator at Farragut has 
had a happier record, The township is working 
on plans for the marketing of poultry and eggs. 

Fisher township is doing good work among 
the boys and girls. They have strong elub or- 
ganizations, and even organizations for children 
below club age. In the church field, the ecommu- 
nity has been handicapped by a membership 
which is split among several groups, but has 
secured co-operation between the members in 
spite of this. 

Doctor Taylor, in giving his vote for Fisher 
township, said: ‘‘My reason for giving prefer- 





THE COMMUNITY CONTEST 


The country community is the backbone 
of any movement for better production, bet- 
ter marketing and happier living. We need 
more country communities of the first rank. 
One step in getting more good communities 
is to find those that are doing good work 
and tell how they are going at the job. This 
was the purpose of the community contest, 
announced last April by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Probably more than a hundred Iowa 
communities checked up on themselves by 
means of the score card shown on page 30. 
About twenty sent in detailed reports as 
candidates for honors. Ten of these were 
visited by a Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive. Of these ten, first honors went to 
Fisher Township Farm Bureau in Fremont 
county, and second honors to New Provi- 
dence community in Hardin county. Orange 
Community, in Blackhawk, and Whittier 
Community, in Linn, won places on the 
honor roll. 

Later articles in Wallaces’ Farmer will 
tell in detail about these communities, and 
will tell also what these reports and surveys 
have shown about farm communities in gen- 
eral in Iowa, 











ence to Fisher is that there seems to be so much 
evidence of new vitality and new life that is a 
present force in the community. Furthermore, 
located as it is with towns around it, there are 
so many forces tending toward decentralization 
that I count it remarkable that an organization 
has been developed with the strength to unify 
the community and at the same time utilize the 
various outlying markets and other facilities 
without the interest of the community becom- 
ing diffused. I feel, therefore, that giving first 
place to this community will give more stimulus 
to the doing of the kind that needs to be done, 
than by giving it to its closest competitor. This 
is on the theory that that which is praised is 
duplicated.”’ 

New Providence is an old settlement of 
Friends, which dates back to the ’50’s. There 
are two churches of that denomination in the 
community, a strong township Farm Bureau, 
an unusually good consolidated school, A good 
many of the families have been there since the 
Civil war or before. They have been accustomed 
to meeting each other at the same church, going 
to the same school, this school in the case of the 


older people being the old academy, and have 
cleveloped co-operative habits that it would be 
difficult for a newer community to acquire. 

In the educational field, New Providence has 
made a remarkable record. The academy was 
kept up for years to provide a more advanced 
type of schooling than could be secured at the 
country school, and was superseded only fifteen 
years ago by the new consolidated school. 

In the field of production, the New Provi- 
dence community ranks unusually high. There 
are lots of good hog and cattle men and a fair 
sprinkling of purebred specialists. ‘ 

In the marketing field, they have not done 
quite so well. It is, indeed, the weak feature of 
most communities. New Providence people have 
a strong lumber company at Lawn Hill, which 
also handles grain. This, however, is not strictly 
co-operative, altho the stoek is pretty well dis- 
tributed. The local shipping association has 
done fairly good work, altho the concentration 
point at Iowa Falls and trucking to Waterloo 
have cut in on the volume, Co-operative service 
institutions, such as a telephone company and a 
mutual insurance company, are maintained. 

As one judge pointed out, New Providence 
runs two risks in regard to its future. First, it 
has made a rather unusual suecess and is in 
danger of being too well pleased with its pres- 
ent position. Second, it has not been unusually 
fortunate in keeping a high percentage of its 
young people at home. Most of the older boys 
and girls have gone to college, and a good many 
have not come back to the home farms. 


Honor Roll Communities Close to Leaders 


There is not a very wide margin between the 
two prize winners and the two that have a place 
on the honor roll. Orange is perhaps the best 
known farm community in lowa, because of the 
survey made some years ago by Von Tungeln, of 
Ames. It is primarily a community of United 
3rethren, with a fine country chureh, a good 
consolidated school. In marketing, it was prob- 
ably more effective a few years ago with its own 
local creamery than today as simply a part of 
the market milk territory around Waterloo. 

Whittier is another settlement of Friends, 
north of Cedar Rapids. Tho the chureh has 
helped develop the co-operative spirit, the main 
factor is probably the community association.- 
The consolidated school is only a short distance 
from the center. Dairying is the main activity. 

As we said in announcing the contest, ‘‘ The 
first sign of a rural civilization worth cheering 
about is a farm community that is living up to 
its opportunities. A few exceptional individuals 
don’t mean much, but it is a good omen to find 
a community where perhaps one or two unusual 
people and a lot of ordinary ones are working 
together to make life on the farm more satisfy- 
ing. The rural civilization which we hope to 
have some day will go in its influences far be- 
yond the farm community, yet it will be in the 
local group that it will find its main strength. 
The first sign of the coming of the civilization 
we look for is the existence of community asso- 
ciations with vigorous local pride, a record of 


‘accomplishment and a breadth of sympathy and 


knowledge sufficient to save them from a nar- 
row provincialism.”’ 

Later articles will tell more about the com- 
munities that ranked high and more about the 
general status of farm community work in 
Iowa. We hope the contest and articles will help 
a number of corn belt farm communities to 
check their own work critically and plan more 
effective programs for next year. 
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THE FARM COMMUNITY 
UT in the country a social revolution is tak- 
ing place, a revolution unheralded, almost 
unnoticed. A new type of rural community is 
replacing the old neighborhood group; it is re- 
placing, too, in many eases, the attraction of 
nearby small towns that in some cases has de- 
stroyed community life in the country entirely. 
This new type of rural community is the main 
foundation for any hope we may have that a 
rural civilization ean be created to hold its own 
alongside the civilization of the great city. 

The neighborhood was the social unit in the 
early days of the farm. But as roads grew bet- 
ter, and hunger for different contacts devel- 
oped, it proved not sufficient. Farms grew 
larger, too; the population shifted more rapid- 
ly ; many causes came to aid in the downfall of 
the neighborhood group. 

Many times nothing came to replace it, Farm 
families simply went to the nearest town and 
got, in most cases, a foreign and imperfect sub- 
stitute for the social relations they were hunt- 
ing for. In some eases, the neighborhood ex- 
panded to take in other neighborhoods and de- 
veloped into a rural community of the modern 
type. 

The better roads, the telephone, the automo- 
bile, have made folks in a township closer 
neighbors than folks used to be tho only a mile 
or so away. Too often this change has been 
used to drain rural attention to the towns. It 
is more properly used to help build a rural 
community more self-sufficient than the old 
neighborhood type, because it makes room for 
more people and for more talents. 

Various ways have been found to create this 
new community. A small country church has 
extended its membership; a consolidated school 
has replaced a number of district schools and 
served as a social center; an old Grange has 
reached out farther for new members as roads 
and automobiles permitted; a township Farm 
Bureau has been organized on lines broader 
than the old neighborhood lines. 

A number of features characterize this new 
community. In the first place, it is larger 
than the old. Where the neighborhood group 
ran to ten or fifteen families, this takes in from 
fifty to two hundred. Being larger, it can at- 
tempt to create a more various and satisfying 
community life. It may build its own meeting 
place, establish its own community play- 
grounds, organize athletic teams, put on plays 
and debates, plan improvements in production, 
put on institutes and demonstrations, aid in the 
creation or the support of co-operative buying 
and selling institutions. 





It is this kind of community that we find at 
the bottom of most forward movements in rural 
life. If a political measure is being pushed, it 
is the community that discusses it in its meet- 
ing and stimulates letters and petitions. If a 
co-operative project is being considered, it is 
the community organization that spreads infor- 
mation about it and develops the spirit of mu- 
tual help that makes it go. If a new device in 
stock or crop production is discovered, it is the 
discussion at the community meeting that helps 
bring it into general use. 

This is a development that so far has prom- 
ised more than it has delivered. There are too 
few communities of the new type; too many of 
those that do exist waste effort on futile pro- 
grams. Yet, in spite of all shortcomings, the 
new community is our main hope. Without the 
friendly spirit dt generates, without the oppor- 
tunity for mass action it provides, without the 
diversions and gayeties it prepares, we “are 
doomed in the country to a selfish individual- 
ism, a morose centering on work for work’s 
sake, and the defeat of all attempts to make 
farm life, as a whole, better worth living. 

It is because of this conviction that Wallaces’ 
Farmer staged the community contest just 
closed. We hope it may be of value in calling 
attention to the great service rendered by the 
better class of farm communities. We hope it 
may serve to stimulate ambitions for commu- 
nity work in districts still untouched by organ- 
ization. We hope old farm elubs, small coun- 
try churches, farm organization locals, will be 
inspired to reach out to cover more territory, 
include more people and to create a program 
more various and more valuable. 

It is the future program that is emphasized 
hy the judges in the present contest. Fisher 
township was given first place, not on account 
of its accomplishments so much as on account of 
its potentialities for the future. What has been 
done, even in the best communities, is slight 
enough. The important thing is the readiness 
and the ability of the community to keep press- 
ing forward. 

In the articles to come on this subject in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, there may be some suggestions 
that will help to carry out these several aims. 
They will at least serve to pound home the fact 
that without strong rural communities our 
hopes for effective political action, for gigantic 
co-operative movements, for the creation of a 
distinctive and satisfying rural civilization, are 
founded on shifting sand, but that, given strong 
and intelligent rural community groups, noth- 
ing is too difficult to attempt. 





THE EGG GRADING BILL 


FARM bills are having their troubles in the 

Towa legislature this year. The measure 
providing an inspection fee on oleomargarine 
was beaten by a close margin in the senate last 
week. A measure which had strong farm 
support, it was unfortunate in being handled 
by Senator Benson. Senator Benson has not 
seemingly been in accord with farm. senti- 
ment, and when he came up with a perfeetly 
reputable farm measure, the farm bloe was un- 
able to believe he meant it. With a few suspi- 
cious farmers voting no, and friends of the oleo- 
margarine people standing solidly against the 
measure, the bill lost. 

Somewhat the same difficulty appears in the 
consideration of the Shaff egg grading bill. 
Several farm senators seem inclined to beat it 
for no better reason than its label. Their atti- 
tude is unfortunate. The bill is an excellent 
one, drawn up by the state department of agri- 
culture, and calculated to make a better market 
for egg producers. It simply provides that if 
a dealer says he is selling fresh eggs, those eggs 
must meet definite standards, and if a dealer 
offers to buy eggs on grade, those grades must 
be those’ prescribed by law. The measure, if 
passed, will be calculated to increase the con- 


sumption of first-grade eggs, and to give the 
producer of such eggs a better price 

We suggest the advisability of judging a bill 
on its merits. The oleomargarine bill is past 
praying for, but there is no reason to repeat 
the same idiocy on the egg grading measure. 





GAINING GROUND 

HE Land o’ Lakes Creamery Association 

held’ its annual meeting in Minneapolis re- 
cently. Starting with a capital of $27,000, the 
business has grown until the association has a 
$400,000 plant and until, in 1926, it handled 
79,600,000 pounds of butter. The Land 0’ 
Lakes Creamery Association, as most farmers 
know, is a federation of co-operative creameries 
designed to help these creameries bring the 
product up to a certain high standard, to secure 
for them needed supplies, and to market the 
final product. Four hundred and twenty cream- 
eries, most of them in Minnesota, are now en- 
rolled in the association. 

While the association has done excellent work 
in holding onto the old markets which the 
creameries had before been supplying individ- 
ually, and while its work in saving money on 
supplies and keeping the quality high has been 
excellent, its most notable service probably has 
heen the securing of new markets. Instead of 
Minnesota butter going to a few cities only, 
as under the old plan, the Land 0’ Lakes ®om- 
pany is now distributing to some eighty differ- 
ent cities. At the same time that it has urged 
higher quality production on dairymen and 
buttermakers, it has expanded the market so 
that every additional pound of quality butter 
has found a consumer waiting for it. In addi- 
tion to this, the Land o’ Lakes Association has 
built up new business in the sale of sweet cream 
—the total last year amounting to 937,500 gal- 
lons. It has gone into the manufacture and sale 
of dried buttermilk and the extracting and sale 
of butter oil. One million pounds of cheese 
is also handled and sold thru the association. 

The point we want to emphasize here is that, 
altho Minnesota butter had been handled for 
years by commercial distributing agencies, it 
was not until the co-operative took hold of the 
job that the market for first-class butter began 
to expand and that markets were found for 
new products of the dairy farm. The farm pro- 
dueer in any field will never get adequate dis- 
tribution of his product until he obtains some 
control over the means of distribution. The 
dealer is interested only in the margin. It means 
very little to him whether he gets a high price 
for the producer or not. 

Corn belt farm produets will have their place 
on the table of the consumer in the proportion 
that intelligent effort is made to keep the qual- 
ity up to a high point and to distribute the 
product in such a way that the consumer will 
cet the benefit of the better quality. The lesson 
of the Minnesota creameries is one to be taken 
to heart by the dairymen of other states and by 
all producers of eggs, poultry, beef and pork. 





TEMPORARY PASTURE 

ORE farmers than usual are asking about 

temporary pasture mixtures this spring. 
For hogs we are advocating an acre seeding of 
six pecks of oats and six pounds of rape, For 
horses and cattle, we are suggesting six pecks 
of oats, two pounds of rape, three pounds of 
searified sweet clover, two pounds of alsike and 
ene pound of red clover. 

In case the pasture is not seriously needed 
until after the middle of July, it is worth while 
to consider sudan grass. Sudan grass seeded at 
the rate of fifteen pounds per acre the last 
week in May is ordinarily ready to pasture 
about July 10, and if the land is fairly rich it 
will support one cow per acre from then until 
frost. The most common mistake with sudan 
grass is turning the stock on it before it is knee- 
high. In fact, with all temporary pastures, 
most farmers turn the stock in too soon. 
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THE CHANGING TAX SYSTEM 


RELIANCE upon the general property tax 

as the principal source of revenue is a sur- 
vival from pioneer days. In the early agricul- 
tural state, almost all the property was in land 
and its improvements. The tax levied upon 
ceneral property was therefore a tax levied in 
accordance with the wealth of the people, and, 
roughly, in accordance with the income. With 
the development of the industries wealth began 
to be represented in less obvious forms, in 
stocks and bonds and in intangible property 
of various kinds. Today, the total wealth rep- 
resented in forms not easily accessible to the 
tax assessor is in a great many states in excess 
of the property which is open to inspection. 

As a result, there has been a marked shift in 
recent years in taxing systems, to take care of 
this change in conditions, Special taxes of all 
sorts have supplemented the general property 
tax, and in some eases have, from the point of 
view of state revenues, entirely supplanted it. 
A recent summary by the Bureau of the Census 
makes a classification of state revenues from 
general property taxes and special taxes. Spe- 
cial taxes inelude taxes upon incomes, on cor- 
poration stock, on mortgages, on inheritances, 
on investments of various kinds. 

The table, which shows the comparison of 
different states, ought to be of interest to ev- 
ervbody in Iowa at this time. We find that 
Massachusetts, one of the income tax states, col- 
leets $12,000,000 of general property tax and 
$13,000,000 of special taxes; whereas Iowa col- 
leets over $11,000,000 in general property tax 
and a little over $1,000,000 in special taxes. 
North Carolina is a still more interesting ease ; 
for in that state over $5,000,000 is collected in 
special taxes and only $3,000 in taxes on gen- 
eral property. Here taxes of other kinds have 
replaced entirely the general property tax for 
state revenues. In New York state, another 
income tax state, the income from special taxes 
is more than twice as great as the income from 
the general property tax. Even our next door 


neighbor, Missouri, collects between $4,000,000 


and $5,000,000 in general property taxes and 
hetween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 in special 
taxes, 

The point ought to be fairly clear that the 
drift of taxing methods is toward a readjust- 
ment which will take into account the change 
in business and industrial conditions in the last 
half-century. The general property tax was 
fair for an agricultural state of the old days. 
To retain it as the sole source of state revenue 
at the present time, when wealth is found in 
many forms other than farm land and other 
physieal property, is to commit an injustice 
against the holders of such property. Iowa 
sooner or later is bound to follow the example 
of other states and to remedy this injustice. 





CORN ACREAGE 


HE government reports a probable increase 
of 14 per cent in corn acreage in the south 
and about 2 per cent for the entire country. 
This is unfortunate, because if we have only 
moderately favorable weather this summer, the 
result will be a continuance of present absurdly 
low eorn prices. If the corn acreage could only 
be cut 15 per cent in some way, it is practically 
certain that the farmers would make twice as 
much net profit on their corn as tho they ear- 
ried out their present intentions. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible for farmers 
as individuals to make a cut of this sort. If 
agriculture had centralized power like the Unit- 
ed Steel Corporation, a common-sense program 
of this sort could be carried out successfully. 
President Coolidge vetoed the only measure de- 
signed to give farmers really effective central- 
izd power in their production and marketing 
program. 








[ Odds and Ends 


N OUR issue of March 11, I said, ‘‘On the 

third floor of the building in which the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies is housed in 
Washington, there is a chart which gives Eze- 
kiel’s estimates of hog prices month by month 
for the remainder of 1927. It would seem from 
this chart that during the late summer hog 
prices should center around $12 a hundred or 
possibly a little better,’’ ete. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Eze- 
kiel, in which he states that he would prefer to 
have this chart interpreted as follows: 

‘“‘The chart shows that we expect the hog 
price next September to fall to somewhere be- 
tween $11 and $14; in December to fall to some- 
where between $9.50 and $12.50; in January to 
fall to somewhere between $10 and $13. In 
plotting these expected prices with the ranges 
stated, we were not making a forecast of one 
specifie price as you quoted the chart, since we 
realized (and it might be added have found out 
by previous painful experience) that current 
or unforecastable factors, such as the size of 
the 1927 corn crop, may influence price in any 
particular month to such an extent that the ex- 
act average for that month ean not be definite- 
ly predicted in advance. For that reason, [ 
would appreciate it if you would mention in 
your columns some time that the chart simply 
gave the ranges stated, but did not attempt to 
give specifie prices.”’ 

Mr. Ezekiel’s method of prediction would in- 
dicate the probabillity that hog prices next De- 
cember will fall to somwhere between $9.50 and 
$12.50 at Chicago, My own personal belief is 
that the range is more likely to be somewhere 
between $9 and $11. Of eourse, Mr. Ezekiel 
and I both realize that there are a great many 
things which can come up during the next six 
months to change the hoe outlook. But assum- 
ing just the ordinary amount of disease in the 
hogs, an average corn crop, and the continu- 
ance of present business conditions, I am ex- 
pecting hog prices to range somewhere between 
$9 and $11 at Chicago next December. Mr. Eze- 
kiel apparently expects them to be somewhat 
higher than this. 














NOTICED a week or so ago that fifteen or 

twenty papers scattered over Towa carried a 
Des Moines dispatch to the effect that there 
were twenty-nine candidates for the presidency 
at Ames, Among the twenty-nine my name 
was listed. I don’t know how many of the 
other twenty-eight are in the same position as 
[ am, but suspect that fully a third of them 
feel with me when I say, ‘‘I am not a eandi- 
date for the presidency at Ames and never 
have been.’’ Of course, right now the position 
of ‘president at Ames is one of the most im- 
portant in the state. There are certain things 
at Ames which T would like to see changed, but 
[ am confident that [ can do far more effective 
work toward bringing about these changes by 
being editor of Wallaces’ Farmer than presi- 
dent at Ames. [ have known of a college pres- 
ident to resign to become a farm paper editor, 
but I never knew of a farm paper editor to take 
on the job of agricultural college president. I 
certainly would not want to’start a precedent of 
this sort, even tho I were asked. 


T IS astounding how hard we have to fight 

in order to take even a small step in the direc- 
tion of justice for agriculture. The state in- 
come tax, for instance, would save the average 
owner of a quarter section only twenty dollars 
a vear. Evidently a state income tax would 
only be a small step in the right direction. It 
is because even the smallest move toward jus- 
tice awakens such. bitter opposition that many 


farmers feel, ‘‘What’s the use? They are going 
to get us anyway. Why struggle?’’ 

This is the counsel of despair. Personally, I 
am convinced that the farmers can get anything 
they want from either the state legislature or 
the national congress, provided, first, that their 
cause is just; second, that they are willing to 
co-operate with the agricultural press and other 
educational agencies in getting the facts of the 
case out to the rank and file of the farmers, 
and, third, that they are willing to organize 
and put up a continual fight, session after ses- 
sion, training a small but efficient lobby to do 
the work. To my mind, it is almost as certain 
as night following day that farmers can get 
any just legislation which they really want, 
provided they are willing to organize and fight 
for it over a period of years. I am convinced 
that this will still be true fifty years hence, 
even tho farmers will compose a far smaller 
percentage of the population than they do 
today, 





FRIEND who has the ambition to raise 

one hundred bushels of eorn per acre asked 
how many ears it would be necessary to have 
per hill. We figured it over and found that if 
each hill carried three ears weighing eleven 
ounees each, the yield would-be just a little 
over one ,hundred bushels per aere. The Ohio 
man who had a yield of 167 bushels per acre 
would have to have four ears per hill, averag- 
ing fourteen ounces each in weight. 

In weighing up the average run of Towa corn, 
T have found that when nubbins are ineluded 
the weight per ear is usually only eight or nine 
ounces. It seems that our ordinary fifty-bushel 
corn yield is obtained on a basis of about two 
eight-ounce ears per hill. To inerease the yield 
we must have either more ears per hill or larger 
ears or both. This can be controlled to a certain 
extent, of course, by the rate of planting and 
the variety of corn, but the big thing necessary 
in order to get a yield of one hundred bushels 
per acre is a combination of rich soil and rain- 
fall at the right time. However, I have seer 
land which in a certain season was capable of 
produeing a hundred bushels, which produced 
only seventy bushels, because the wrong vari- 
ety was planted too thinly. 

I doubt if we in Iowa will ever raise 167 
bushels of corn on an acre. In Ohio, they may 
be able to do it by piling a lot of fertility on 
the land. Of course, we can do the same here. 
but with us the limiting factor is more likely to 
be rainfall than lack of soil fertilitv. The Ohio 
soil isn’t as good as the Iowa soil, but the sea- 
son is ordinarily just a little more favorable. 


[DURING the last week of the MeNary-Hau- 

gen debate, the funny man of the Wash- 
ington Post, which has probably fought the 
farm case more determinedly and blindly than 
any other eastern paper, tried to amuse his 
readers by stabs such as the following, which 
appeared on St. Valentine’s Day: 

‘Roses red, violets blue, 
Farm bill’s a fake and congress, too.”’ 


A day or two later he suggested, referring to 
the farm lobbyists, that these ‘‘eorn borers are 
sure boring us.’’ The morning of the day the 
bill passed, he came out with a piece of poetry 
which should greatly delight every farmer of 
the corn belt: 


‘The pigs are squealing for their swill, 
So hurry up the ‘ Hoggin’ bill.”’ 


In the house that afternoon Congressman 
Wefald, of Minnesota, suggested that this coup- 
let might in time become as famous as the state- 
ment of the North Dakota legislator who told 
the North Dakota farmers to ‘‘Go home and 
slop the hogs.’’ They did so and started the 
Non-partisan League. 


H. A. WALLACE, 
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WHAT WILL 


THE HIRED MAN GAIN? 


Will the Hired Man or the Cash Renter Profit if the Farm Price Level Goes Up? 





READ with interest your editorial 
in the issue of February 11, where 
you said you believe that the farmer 
would be better off with an eight-hour 
day. Altho I believe an eight-hour day 
a bit too radical for the farm under ex- 
isting conditions, yet I am heartily in 
favor of shorter hours and more favor- 
able’ working conditions on the farm. 
However, I can not agree with you when 
you state that we must have higher 
prices for farm products to make this 
possible, 
| am twenty-three years of age, single, 
and am working as a common farm la- 
borer. I am working with the hope of 
some day operating and possibly owning 
a farm of my own, As I look ahead 
toward my goal, I see myself face to 





increased land values. 


Here’s a good letter from a hired man on an Iowa 
farm. His contention is that any increase in the price 
level of agricultural products will be absorbed in land 
values, and that no benefit will come to the cash renter 
or the hired man, His belief is also that higher prices 
will not result in a shorter working day on the farm, on 
the ground that the farmer will work just as hard as he 
can, whether prices are good or bad. The figures on crop 
production happen to be against the contributor on this 
point, since they show that in good times there is a tend- 
ency to slack up, to work more reasonable hours, and to 
spend more money on affairs not connected with produc- 
ing crops and livestock. This means, of course, that a 
part of the increase in farm income will be diverted to 
higher standards of living and will not be absorbed in 
Yet there is a good deal in the 
case this young man puts up. What do our readers think 
about it? 


have little tendency to fluctuate with 
farm prices, 

If I am a renter when higher prices 
come, I will be foreed to pay a higher 
rent for the use of my land. As a result 
the margin between the rent I pay and 
the total income I receive per acre will 
remain about the same. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to realize that 
as farming becomes more _ profitable, 
rents will be raised by the competition 
of would-be renters desiring the use of 
this land. As they strive against each 
other to secure the land, they will bid 
away, in the form of rent, the extra re- 
turns they were receiving per acre, until 
their portion of the land income is no 
greater than it was before. Proof of this 
statement is too evident to need expla- 








face with lots of hard work. If I make 
any headway, I will have to do as other 
farmers do, who put in long days of hard work, 
whose wives have to take care of the garden 
and the chickens besides making a home for the 
husband and the children, and whose children 
have to go into the fields when not in school, 
and sometimes when they should be im school. 


Not So Much Hard Work in the City 


On the other hand, were I to desert the farm 
for the city, where 1 could work on the railroad 
or some other such oceupation, where I would 
have to belong to a union, I would only have to 
work an eight-hour day with half a day off on 
Saturdays. Should I marry, my wife would not 
have to tend garden nor chickens, and she 
would moreover have many conveniences in the 
home that she would not have on the farm. I 
would not need help from my children to make 
a living, as so many farmers do. 


Now why all this difference in the living 
conditions between the farm and the city? J 
am in favor of bringing living conditions and 
working hours of country and town into a near- 
er equality. You state in your editorial that the 
farmer must get better prices for his products 
before this can be brought about. You suggest 
the MeNary-Haugen bill as a method to obtain 
them. I fail to see how the MeNary-Haugen 
bill will be able to benefit me materially in the 
position T am in. Suppose the MeNary-Haugen 
bill becomes a reality and is successful in bring- 
ing about the higher prices on farm products 
as hoped for by its supporters. Will this help 
me, who owns no land and with no prospect for 
doing so for some time to come? I fail to see 
how it will. If I remain a laborer, my wages 
will be determined largely by the general seale 
of wages as paid in all industries, and will 


nation. Rents were raised during the 
high times of the war, and were lowered 
during the hard times following. It is the land- 
lord who absorbs the fluctuations in the earn- 
ing power of land. 


Will Increase the Price of Land 


Or suppose that I am eventually able to buy 
me a piece of land after these higher prices for 
farm products have been obtained. Rents and 
land values will have been inereased by this 
time. I will have to pay so much more for my 
farm that the extra interest I will have to pay 
will eat up the extra returns I will get from 
tilling my soil, 

The point I want to bring out and emphasize 
is that higher prices for farm produets will 
benefit only the man who owns the land and 
not the man who operates it, where these two 
are separate persons. Of course, there will be 
a tendency for rents (Concluded on page 17) 


CLOVER AND ALFALFA FOR GREEN MANURE 


In Southeastern Iowa These Crops Probably Have Advantages Over Sweet Clover 


FTER all is said and done, there isn’t 
A enough animal manure on the average 

farm to go around. In order to keep up 
the content of organic matter in the soil, crop 
residues and green manures have an important 
place in the soil management program. At 
Walden Farm, the results of fifteen years’ ex- 
perience with special attention to soil problems 
have indicated both the possibilities and lim- 
itations in the use of green manure crops. 

I onee tried rye, intending it for pasture. 
There was a good tonnage, but the stems were 
coarse, and when turned under the_ benefits 
were limited to the surface six inches of soil, 
and not being a legume, no nitrogen had been 
added from the air. 


Soybeans Make Good Crop for First Step 


Soybeans are a good crop for the first step in 
starting a soil improvement program. This 
spring I am planting twenty acres of them in- 
stead of small grain, on a recently purchased 
field that has not been seeded to clover in a 
good many years. Once when I planted them 
after wire worms damaged part of a corn field, 
they did not ripen seed beans, but they made 
an excellent green manure crop. For some rea- 
son, just why I do not know, they leave the soil 
in fine physical condition. They have the ad- 
vantage of, doing well on acid soil and they 
yield relatively better on thin land than under 
favorable conditions. They belong to the legume 
family and so are able to take nitrogen from the 
air if properly inoculated. Entirely apart from 
the soil problem, it might be said that beans are 
an excellent protein feed. 

Where the soil is acid, especially where the 
drainage is none too good, alsike usually does 
better than common red clover. Alsike seed is 
relatively cheap, too, and it makes a fine qual- 





By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


ity of hay. One trouble, tho, with it is that 
there is very little second growth to plow under 
after removing a hay crop. 

Sweet clover is frequently recommended for 
green manure, and under favorable conditions 
it makes oceans of it. Where there is plenty of 
lime in the soil it makes a deep root growth and 
I have heard some of its friends claim that 
sweet clover was the one and only thing we 
needed. A few years ago a neighbor of mine 
sowed twenty acres of the biennial white where 
he needed about three tons of lime per acre. 
None of the swéet clover ever grew more than 
two inches high. In a couple of trials, I found 
Hubam harder to establish than the white or 
yellow varieties. My soil is acid down for sev- 
eral feet, and I find it takes time to correct this 
condition and still longer to secure perfect in- 
cenlation. It is risky to sow sweet clover imme- 
diately after spreading lime, and folly to sow 
the seed with the expectation of spreading the 
lime later. Even at its best, T have not taken 
kindly to sweet clover because the same prepa- 
ration will insure a stand of alfalfa, which is a 
better hay crop. 


Not Much Success With Specialties 


I have tried the reeently introduced Dalea 
ond Korean clover in small patches without 
sueeess. Such specialties may do well under 
certain conditions, but it is not safe to take 
them on as a field crop without a preliminary 
trial. 

When it comes to making good under a wide 
range of conditions, common red clover is hard 
to beat, The more I learn of its habits, the 
higher T regard its possibilities. Clover hay is 
an excellent feed, the seed is salable at high 


figures, has been for several years, when, by 
tle way, most people are talking about rotten 
markets, and if occasion requires it ean be 
plowed down to good advantage for humus. 
Uneut clover hay to some folks may look like 
expensive humus, but for those not acquainted 
with the other legumes it is a safer proposition 
than alfalfa, or such eateh erops as Hubam and 
Dalea. In a couple of my fields I have plowed 
under an entire hay crop and regularly I have 
turned under the second growth and unused 
pasture. 


Clover Gave 35 Per Cent Increase to Corn 


The yields of corn produced by the field at 
the northwest corner of Walden Farm are an 
example of what rotated clover not too closely 
pastured can do. For twenty-five or thirty 
years this field had been in blue grass pasture 
and during this time most of the manure from 
the horse barn had been spread here. In 1914 
and 1915 it was planted to corn. The yields 
were 800 bushels and 1,020 bushels. Following 
this with oats and clover, the next two erops of 
corn were 1,280 bushels and 1,230 bushels. A 
35 per cent increase is enough to justify en- 
thusiasm. 

For several years I have used a mixture of 
alsike, common red and timothy. More recent- 
ly, I have started to spread lime, and as fast as 
possible IT am extending the use of alfalfa in 
the mixture. This year I am seeding forty 
acres with a mixture, aiming at equal numbers 
of seeds for alsike, common red, alfalfa and 
timothy, and sowing about ten pounds per acre. 
The legumes in such an assortment have differ- 
ent kinds of roots, go to different depths, and 
the timothy, which is practically useless as a 
soil builder, helps to cure the hay because the 
‘ank growing clover (Concluded on page 17) 
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HOGS AND CORN IN THE EXPORT PLAN 


Methods that Could Be Used to Make the McNary-Haugen Principle Effective 


N THE discussion of surplus control legisla- 
tion in the sixty-eighth and sixty-ninth con- 
eresses, wheat was used to illustrate opera- 

tions, to the practical exclusion of other com- 
modities. This was because the idea was ad- 
vanced originally when the price situation in 
wheat was most acute, and beeause the opera- 
tions with wheat were considered simpler and 
more easily understood than operations with 
livestock, for example. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to raise 
discussion as to how the principles proposed in 
the MeNary-Haugen bill of the sixty-ninth con- 
vress might work out in the ease of corn and 
hoes, 

The writer is assuming that the mechanism 
provided in the bills would work out to differ- 
ent ends with the several commodities, With 


wheat, to make the tariff effective in the do- 


mestie prices by segregating exportable sup- 
plies; with cotton, to regulate supply to the 
world demand in order to secure for the grow- 
ers the benefits of their singular position as 
producers of exports that amount to about two- 
thirds the world’s international raw cot- 


By Chester C. Davis 


son may perhaps be drawn from the new rela- 
tionship between the producers and the distrib- 
utors of fluid milk about many of our great 
cities. It was the suecessful experience of the 
dairymen and milk distributors in this new 
form of co-operation to stabilize their business, 
in facet, that suggested the thought that the 
principle might be applied on an infinitely 
broader scale, to the pork industry. 

The ‘‘base rating’’ plan for selling fluid milk 
recognizes that the producers of milk must pro- 
duce a surplus if the market is to be assured 
of enough milk for its needs at all times. It 
recognizes that unless the daily fluid reqtire- 
ments of the market can be segregated from the 
daily surplus, so that the producer is paid on 
the basis of what the final consumer pays for 
cach eclass—fluid and surplus—the producer 
will be obliged to sell both the fluid require- 
ments and the surplus portion for the price of 
surplus. 

There is a period of the year—usually July, 


the portion consumed at home, independent of 
the price obtainable for the surplus products 
that are exported. 

The American public is able and willing to 
pay a price for the products of the American 
hog which it consumes, that is fair in its rela- 
tion to the costs of the producer. Such a price 
would ultimately be determined by certain eco- 
nomie factors. It could not be too high, because 
consumers would turn to other meats and fats, 
in preference to pork and lard, But it need not 
be as low as the price of tropical oils and for- 
eign meats, if the quantity that the domestic 
market can absorb ean be treated on a domestic 
basis separately from the surplus exported. 

This is a proposition to apply the principle 
of co-operation within an industry to hogs and 
pork. Assuming the MeNarv-Haugen bill to 
have become law, the following procedure is 
suggested, 

Establish a trading corporation with a small 
issue of controlling stock held entirely by or- 
ganizations representing the hog producers of 
the leading corn and hog states. This subsid- 
iary corporation would represent the hog 





ton trade volume; with pork and corn, 
to promote and maintain a stable level 
in hog population, so as to end as far as 
possible the see-saw of corn and hogs 
moving in opposite directions both as to 
supply and price. 

Outlining a Practical Method 

The corn belt. problem is presented as 
one of taking hold of either the corn or 
hoe end of the see-saw and steadying it, 
thereby steadying the other end. In this 
discussion an attempt is made to outline 
a practical method of applying the sta- 
bilizer to pork and hogs directly, corn 
indirectly. It is further assumed that, if 
a stable hog price were maintained, the 
population of hogs would tend to adjust 
itself to that price, and remain fairly 
constant, provided there was no short- 
age of corn such as occurred in 1924. 
To supplement the proposed undertak- 
ing with hogs, therefore, steps would be 
required to provide for carrying over a 
supply of corn from the years of high 
vield, so that herds would not need to 
be reduced in years when the vield of 
corn is abnormally low. 

The steps hereafter suggested for live- 
stock stabilization were within the pos- 
sibilities provided for by the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. They are not the only ones 
considered, and probably are not the 
most feasible; but thev are introduced as 





crowers in the negotiations with (a) the 


HOW WOULD IT WORK? packers and (b) the Federal Farm 
: ; , Board. 
The McNary-Haugen bill remains the most important The trading corporation directors 


and most popular subject of discussion in farm circles 
these days. Many of these discussions turn on the way in 
which the bill may be made effective in handling the 
principal products of the corn belt. The accompanying 
article, by Chester C, Davis, long connected with the 
movement for the export plan, presents some valuable 
suggestions in this field. 
It should, of course, be recognized that no cast-iron 
plan can be laid down in advance. 
when discussing the bill at Washington, used to insist 
that the board had to be given fairly liberal powers in 
order to be able to adapt itself to changing conditions. 
If the packers co-operate readily with farm organiza- 
tions, the plan outlined here would work fairly easily. 
If packers were to show an unfriendly spirit or were to 
attempt to get an unfair margin, a different plan, pos- 
sibly with farm organizations going into the processing 
field, would be needed. Experience would of course show 
needed improvements in this or any other program, 
The point that should be hammered home now is that 
the McNary-Haugen bill, when it becomes a law, will be 
of the most effective help to corn and hogs only to the 
degree that corn and hog producers are well organized. 
Any movement now that builds up shipping associations, 
co-operative concentration points, farmers’ elevators, ele- 
vator federations and terminal co-operatives in both live- 
stock and grain will help to make the act work most ef- 
fectively. One of the big jobs now is to build up co-op- tion consumed in the United States. 
erative organizations like these so they will be ready to 
put the bill into full effect when it does become law. 


Henry C. Wallace, 


would meet with a committee represent- 
ing the leading packers and slaughterers 
of the country, to determine and agree 
upon a practicable price level for a given 
period—say the following vear, for that 
volume of pork or number of hoes which 
normally would be consumed in the do- 
mestie market. This should be at about 
the price level that would result from 
a balance between the domestic consump- 
tion and production of pork, with no 
considerable surplus for export. This 
volume would be gomparable, then, with 
the ‘‘base line’’ produetion in the ease 
of the fluid milk agreement. 


Maintain Price for Agreed Period 


A tentative agreement might then be 
reached between the trading corporation 
on the one hand, and the packers on the 
other, to become effective upon ratifiea- 
tion by the Federal Farm Board, for the 
maintenance, by the packing companies 
in the principal markets, of substantial- 
lv that price for all hogs delivered dur- 
ing the period. No loss need be sus- 
tained on that part of the pork produe- 


There might be loss upon the sales in 
export of the pork output in exeess of 
the ‘‘base line’’ produetion, or amount 








suggesting a possible approach to the 
problem—one way in which the job 
might be done. The MeNary-Haugen bill estab- 
lished a federal board to manage ‘‘stabilization 
funds”? for certain enumerated important erops 

wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn and swine. 
Cattle were eliminated from the bill on the 
eround that there is no surplus above domestie 
needs of beef ut present or in the immediate 
foreground. The ‘‘stabilization funds’’ were 
to be raised by ‘‘equalization’’ charges or fees 
collected from each commodity group. The ob- 
ject was to place at the disposal of the produe- 
ers a mechanism with the assistanee of whieh 
they could control the handling and marketing 
of corn surpluses, thereby preventing violent 
price fluctuations, and securing in domestic 
markets the price benefits of the import duties. 

The following suggestions—for they are not 
sufficiently developed to be called a plan—eall 
for a degree of co-operation between the farm- 
ers and the packers which has never been prae- 
ticed in the past, and which in fact may be out 
of the question. They are based on the treat- 
ment of the business of producing, finishing, 
slaughtering, packing and marketing pork as 
one big industry rather than: as split up into 
conflicting groups, 

As to the feasibility of this treatment, a les- 





August, September and October—when the out- 
put of the dairy farms that normally sell on a 
city’s fluid milk market just about balances 
the city’s needs for fluid milk. This is known 
as the ‘‘base production period.’’ There is then 
no considerable surplus of fluid milk delivered 
to the distributers by their regular suppliers. 

The distributors contract with an organiza- 
tion representing the producers, to take this 
hase line volume at a stipulated price for a 
given period of time—say for the following 
year, and the producers agree to deliver at that 
price. Deliveries in excess of this volume take 
the surplus price, based in turn on what the 
milk is worth for processing as butter, cheese, 
or condensed milk, ete. Details relating to the 
individual dairyman, such as his base produe- 
tion, are arranged by the contraet, but need not 
be entered into here, since the analogy with the 
national pork problem ends short of the in- 
dividual. 

The advantage of the system from the stand- 
point of price is that it maintains a level price 
on that portion consumed as whole milk, where 
otherwise the entire supply would tend to move 
at the surplus price. With pork the aim would 
be approximately the same, a stable price on 


needed at home. For sueh losses the 
packers would be recompensed out of the sta- 
bibilization fund for hogs, under the direetion 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

Having worked out the principles and terms 
of the agreement, it would be submitted to the 
Federal Farm Board for ratification. When 
eereed to, the operation would commence. An 
equalization fee would be collected on the 
slaughtering for market of hogs, which would 
be transmitted to the Federal Farm Board for 
the stabilization fund, and used to make good 
approved losses on the export sales of any ex- 
cess over domestic requirements, 

The ability of the packers to sustain the 
agreefl price would depend upon their opportu- 
nity to resell the packing house products at 
prices that covered their operating costs and 
capital return. If the supply only balanced the 
nation’s requirements the price would take care 
of itself with no equalization fee or stabiliza- 
tion fund. As it rose above home requirements, 
and if export sales could be made profitably on 
the basis of the agreed domestic price for hogs, 
even then there would be no drain on the sta- 
bilization fund. But if the export sales could 
rot be made at a profitable figure at the agreed 
domestic price for (Concluded on page 13) 
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“Go Back and Slop the Hogs” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

1 like your stand on the farm relief 
question, and while we did not get 
what we wanted, we sure had that 
eastern bunch sweating blood and 
frothing at the mouth. The west has 
given the east every advantage that 
they have and if they do not want to 
reciprocate, the thing to do is to tear 
down the pedestal on which they stand 
and which we helped build. 

President Coolidge was hard pressed 
for an argument; that was obvious to 
all. He wasn’t even consistent in 
what he said. He was against the bill 
as he said because it singled out a few 
products, chiefly sectional, and_ be- 
cause it is for certain groups of farm- 
ers in certain sections of the country. 
Yet he did not hesitate to sign the 
Norbeck-Johnson bill appropriating 
around $8,600,000 to buy seeds and fer- 
tilizers for certain farmers in certain 
sections. He calls it price fixing, yet 
bemoans the fact that it will ulti- 
mately be the ruination of the farmer. 
He says it is unconstitutional, but why 
not let the supreme court decide that? 

The president practically told us to 
go back and slop the hogs, which of 
course we will do, for the time being 
at least. However, we should not feel 
discouraged because the bill was ve- 
toed. We have built up an admirable 
fighting machine out here in the west 
that is going to be heard from soon 
again, so our efforts were not in vain. 

Keep plugging -away until the farm- 
ers’ dollars are worth as much as any- 
body else’s dollars. 

CHAS. Y. THOMPSON. 

Cuming County, Nebraska. 


Crossing Hogs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read your article on cross breeding 
hogs with a great deal of interest. I 
have been cross breeding Duroc sows 
with Hampshire boars for the past four 
years, and like the cross fine. That 
cross, in my judgment, produces a hog 
superior both to the Duroc and to the 
Hampshire. 

Out of hundreds of pigs, the Hamp- 
shire boar has marked all of them. This 
cross-bred hog is a better rustler than 
a Duroc, but he isn’t as leggy and has 
not the long nose the Hampshire in- 
herits. He fattens better than the 
Hampshire and is superior to the Du: 
roc as a filler. 

I am interested in the crossing of 
Yorkshires with Durocs. I would like 
to know if any of your subscribers or 
agricultural experiment stations have 
experimented along that line. 

PHIL SMITH, JR. 

Callaway County, Missouri. 


The New Era Community 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read over the New Era com- 
munity article with much interest, and, 
believe me, I am glad to learn that 
from out of all the hardships incident 
to the early settlement of that com- 
munity, that those who now live there 
have the privileges to enjoy as you 
speak of. 

But all that you reiate of the early 
settlement is not true, and is without 
foundation. My father and his brother 
helped to operate that mill prior to 
1840. My mother came upon the scene 
that same year (1840). My sister, now 
living, was born in 1844 about midway 
from the mouth of the Pine and Fair- 
port. 

The German church you speak of 
was fully established and did a vast 
amount of good. District No. 4 held 
church services by a Christian minister 
( I know his name) a number of years 








and baptized in many numbers people 
who saw the light—that was in the 
seventies. 

I know the Brandt sisters. I have 
been in many of the homes of those 
very early settlers, and can truthfully 
say had it not been for Ben Nye, my 
father, and his brother’s generosity, 
many early settlers would never have 
been able to remain. If you cared to 
print the early history of that com- 
munity, it would be the most interest- 
ing story of that kind you ever heard. 

R. E. NYE. 

Kansas, 


A New York Protest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 18, page 
19, there is an article headed, “He 
Votes for Iowa.” I also am a former 
lowan, but now am a resident farmer 
of New York for twelve years. I take 
exception to the way he puts his let- 
ter. Now, I know the people of both 
states pretty well, being born and 
raised in good old lowa, but must 
truthfully say New York has fine and 
honest stock from which Iowa was 
settled. There are wonderful farms to 
be had in New York; but most west- 
erners give the impression of having 
plenty of money, and if offered a farm 
cheap, think it has no value as land 
in lowa sells for $250 to $300 per acre. 
One can get a good farm, all stocked 
up, on which a family can make a liv- 
ing, for $5,000 to $6,000 and less. But 
I know of cases here in western New 
York where they have willingly paid 
$16,000 to $20,000, and of course got 
stung. 

And as for the farmers of the west 
wanting government help, which they 
don't need: If they would help them- 
selves thru organizations as the east- 
ern farmers have, such as the Dairy- 
men’s League, Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc., and the Grange League Fed- 
eration, and then hold together, I 





have been thru the milk war and 
know. I believe government help will 
only lead to trouble for the farmer. 
The government .has enough to look 
after with all isms without radicalism 
within. 
VERNER’ W. UTTS. 
New York. 





Oldest Native of Iowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I claim to be the oldest man living 
that was born in Iowa. I was born at 
Fort Madison, the 9th of February, 
1838. If you hear of any older man 
born in Iowa, active and alive today, 
oblige me by letting me know. There 
is a woman living in Clinton, Iowa, 
who is older by three years, but I don’t 
know of any man in my class. I lack 
one month of being eighty-nine years 
old. Since Lincoln and Douglass ran 
for president, when I was farming in 
Jefferson county, I never missed a vote 
but once, and that was in 1912. 

M. D. PEEBLER. 


Humboldt County, Iowa. 





A Prison Vote for Lincoln 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In February, 1864, I was taken prie- 
oner of war and put in a rebel prison. 
That fall the rebel officers thought 
they would like to know how Lincoln 
would run on the ticket against Me- 
Clellan. They gave us a paper and 
asked us to vote. In this way, they 
got several thousand votes. When the 
officers went to count the votes, they 
read Lincoln, Lincoln, Lincoln. So the 
colonel stopped them and asked the 


prisoners if they didn’t know that Me 
Clellan was running. I never knew 
how the election went until February, 
1 was born in August, 1842. 
S. W. MOORE. 
Mahaska County, Iowa; Company B, 
36th Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 


1865. 
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—Standard Farm Paper Cartoon Service. 


IF EVERY ONE PAID TAXES ACCORDING TO HIS ABILITY, THE FARMER’S 
TAX BURDEN WOULD BE MUCH LIGHTER. 


Play On the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you refer to the 
Playing of games among farm folks. 
This locality is affected by the kitten 
ball fever just like the community in 
Wisconsin that you told about. When 
the Farm Bureau has its meetings, 
which are held once a month, usually 


Thursday evenings in the summer, one ~ 


of the nearest towns brings on its 
band and also its kitten ball team. 
The ball game is played mostly in the 
twilight. It is the first number on 
the program and is followed by a 
band concert, speech and movies. 

They also have a team composed of 
men over forty-five which played some 
real exciting games. It was a real 
treat toa see some of these men who 
probably had not moved faster than a 
good brisk walk for the last ten years 
speeding around the bases. The towns 
around here are also taking up the 
new game fairly well. 
farmers’ picnic, we played a picked 
team from the Cherokee Twilight 
League. 

The main trouble at our games was 
with the fans who do not fear the soft 
ball and so crowd the batter at the 
plate. In one of the games, the bat 
which is much smaller than the regz- 
ular baseball bat, got away from one 
of our boys and hit two fans across 
the forehead. One of them had to 
have several stitches taken 

READER. 

Ida County, Iowa. 





e Swats the Turken 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of January 28, I note 
an article on ‘Naked Necks,” the so- 
called “turkens.’” During the _ past 
six years I have raised several hun- 
dred of these fowls. If they were of 
hybrid origin as claimed, I would ex- 
pect some to show traces of turkey. 
The eggs hatch in twenty-one days, 
the feathers show no turkey, the voice 
is that of a chicken. 

The bare neck and other bare areas 
over the body are caused by failure of 
feather plates to develop in the skin, 


so this freak characteristic is only 
skin deep on the chicken. This 
feather pattern corresponds to the 


color pattern of the Hampshire hog 
or the Hereford cattle; the bare neck 
can be transferred thru heredity to 
any breed of chicken. I have never 
seen or heard of a turkey having this 
bare neck. 

If the bare necked fowls are good 
layers, it is because the bare neck has 
been bred onto a good laying breed 
of chicken. The same holds good 
with reference to their table quali- 
ties. The “turken”’ idea should be 
swatted on every hand. Do not buy 
them for turkey-chicken hybrids; they 
are not. They are freak chickens, 
and mongrels at that. 

HARLOW ROCKHILL. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 

Third Generation Farms 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I did not hapen to see the call for 
three generation farmers. My father 
came to this farm, I think, in ’65 or 
66. I was born here in ’72, and lived 
here continuously, actively managing 
the farm since and including ’95. Now 
my son manages part of it, making 
the third generation, and I want to say 
Wallaces’ Farmer has been continuous- 
ly in the family right from the first 
issue, when it was a semi-monthly put 
out at Ames. I might add we expect 
to take it a long time, as I have a per- 
petual subscription. 

J. E. FRAVEL. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 
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Quality Features of the world's 
most popular gear-shift truck/ 


Chevrolet is the world’s most popular 
gear-shift truck because it offers, at 
amazingly low prices, scores of quality 
features not found on any other haul- 
age unit in the low price field. 


These all contribute to the modern 
design which has made Chevrolet 
Trucks famous the world over for de- 
pendable, economical transportation, 
slow depreciation, handling ease and 
driving comfort. Included in the list 
are numerous recent mechanical im- 
provements of the utmost importance, 
such as—AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner to protect the motor from ex- 
cessive wear and to maintain at its 
peak efficiency the smooth, effortless 
power for which Chevrolet’s motor 
has long been famous. 


Other new features are an improved 
transmission and new gear-shift lever; 
a new and more conveniently located 
emergency brake; crowned fenders; 
a new radiator of greater cooling ca- 
pacity; a new 17-inch steering wheel 
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—and even bullet-type headlamps 
have been added to give a distinctive 
touch of smartness. 


These are but a few of the many new 
quality features offered you in Chev- 
rolet Trucks—in addition tothe 6-inch 
channel steel frame, super-rugged rear 
axle, oversize brakes, semic-elliptic 
springs set parallel to the load, and 
numerous other examples of truck- 
type construction that long ago swept 
Chevrolet to unrivalled sales leader- 
ship in the field of gear-shift trucks. 


If you want the utmost in commercial 
transportation combined with true 
economy, see the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. Have him show you why 
Chevrolet Trucks have been the choice 
of so many thousands of buyers— 
from men who operate only a single 
unit, to large companies which main- 
tain huge fleets. Have him give youa 
trial load demonstration—have him 
prove the advantages of buying a 
Chevrolet Truck! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


"Stake Body, “O80 


‘dal "405 


Chassis 


1-Ton Truck $755 


Panel Body 


Y_-Ton Truck $ 3 9 5 


ee eines O 10 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich, 


In addition to these low prices, Chevrolet’s delivered prices 
include the lowest handling and financing charges available. 














for Economical Transportation 
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The Famous Chevrolet 
valve-in-head motor has 
en made even more de- 
pendable--with even great- 
er operating economy. 
A new AC Air 
Cleaner prevents 
dirt and grit getting 
inside the motor 
assuring longer life. 
A modern, 3-speed 
transmission pro- 
vides proper gear 
caliesienanaaneleen 
power under every 
condition, 
The new AC Oil 
Modern Vacuum Filter removes all 


foreign particles 


tank assures con- 
om crankcase 


stant supply of 


gasoline to the oil—providing for 
oburetes on fewer oil changse 
every grade. god longer cngine 


























The instrument panel is Pom 
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A husky, 6” channel steel frame is a 
contributing factor to the a and 
faultless performance of 
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iently | 
The rugged Chevrolet rear axle P t 
abundant strength and stamina for the 
heaviest 


haulage duty—giving faultless 
lormance under every condition. 


Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Trucks 


rucks. 


, oil gauge, ammeter, Heavy, extra-leaved semi-elliptic springs 


cetparalielto theframeeffectivelycushion 
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If you want extra traction } 
and lon tread wear in addi- } 
tion to balloon tire comfort, : 
be sure you get this quict- } 
running new-type Goodyear } 

All-Weather Tread ; 








Costly NOT to Have 


When it comes to the lowest pos- 
sible mileage cost, a good tire is 
only half the battle. 


The other half is the service per- 
formed for you by your local 
Goodyear dealer. 


He makes sure the tire you buy is 
the right size and type for your car. 
He mounts it on the rim for you. 
He fills it with air. 


During the whole life of that tire 
he is pledged to help you give it 
the care it should have to deliver 
the maximum results. 


This service cuts down your tire 
bills. It saves you money. It is some- 
thing mighty costly ot to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
year policy: to buéld the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide facilities so that the user can 
get all this inbuilt value out. 








Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 











Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





| tol was in one hand. 








“Seventeen Is Grown Up” 


A Story of the Days Before the Revolution 


By A. E. DEWAR 
Author of “The Road to Carolina” 


AS this the end, then? Duncan 

found his mind racing like mad 
in the frozen instant that followed. 
Could they cut back to the timber? Too 
late. They were seen. Could he shoot 
Locke down and go on? The thought 
hardly grazed his mind. He dared not. 
Others might be behind—so he told 
himself. Really, he had” hidden too 
long, played the buffoon too often; his 
habits forbade his standing up to 
Locke’s fire; those same habits thrust 
him into a more familiar defense. 

“Stay behind and be quiet. Don’t 
run,” he said to the girl, and then 
spurred ahead. 

Locke pulled down to a walk. A pis- 
Duncan could 
see his eyes gleam under his wide hat. 
The face showed nothing—no alarm, 
no surprise—but it was on guard. Dun- 
ecan’s horse slid away from under him, 
He fell on the sod, staggered up and 
ran to Locke and hung sobbing to the 
captain’s stirrup. 

“J did what you told me, sir,” he 
cried. “Thank heaven, you’re here. 
That Romkey—I tried to kill him.” 

Locke slid his pistol back fn the hol- 
ster. He twisted one end of his mous- 
tache. 





“We've half an hour,” he murmured 
to himself, and, after a moment, “I 
should have killed him.” 

At that moment he hated Locke pro- 
foundly. Partly this was because he 
had shown fear of the captain; it was 
partly because Locke had rated him so 
low he had not bothered to watch him. 
And then, what had this trickery cost 
them? In half an hour at the most, 
the troop would be after them, and 
Locke knew the direction; that labori- 
ous circuit of the guard had been vain. 

Duncan smiled a little at that; the 
direction would change. 


HEY followed the trail half a mile 

farther, then cut back south and 
west. The timber was open and the 
ground hard. He doubted if their trail 
would be easy to follow. 

Some moments later they blundered 
into a tangle that made progress slow 
and left too plain marks. Yet they 
stumbled onto a maze of deer trails 
soon after, and taking the ones that 
headed west, started back thru the 
hills. 

No sound of pursuit came. Both, of 
course, knew that men in plenty were 
after them., Some were behind, quite 





“So,” he commented, and his voice 
was silky. 

“We hoped to find you,” Duncan 
went on. “They would catch us be- 
fore we reached the settlements.” 

“T rode ahead,” Locke commented. 
“That Romkey—he was ripe for kill- 
ing. So, they made fresh with you, 
mistress?” 

He raised his voice in that question. 
The girl, close*at hand now, raised her 
tear-stained face and gave him a fear- 
ful look. 

“Not too free,’ muttered Duncan. 
“We escaped in time.” 

“Too free if they looked at her 
even,” said Locke, distinctly. “They 
were warned. Now they will learn 
something.” 

He gathered up his reins. 

“Follow at a distance,” he ordered. 
“There is no need for you to stop a 
bullet or for her. You have done well. 
When the shooting is over, bring her 
into camp.” 

He spurred his mount. The horse 
broke into a mad gallop. Sitting stead- 
ily despite the lurching of the brute 
beneath him, Locke disappeared within 
the woods. The two left behind looked 
at each other. Duncan mounted 
slowly, 





certainly; no doubt some were patrol- 
ing ahead. Locke was too wise not to 
figure on this move. Yet there was 
nothing to do but to go on. 

Dusk was at hand by the time that 
Duncan rpde out onto a well beaten 
trail and halted in surprise. The girl 
was quicker. 

“This was the way we came,” she 
cried. ‘“We’re clear beyond the camp 
on the other side.” 

They rode on very slowly, stopping 
every few minutes to listen. A patrol 
might be ahead of them, might be be- 
hind—a faint chance existed that the 
searchers had all gone east. This last, 
Duncan doubted, but hope still hung 
in his mind. 

From ahead came the sound of a 
man’s voice. They halted. Now hoof 
beats were very clear. A party was 
coming toward them. 

Duncan dismounted. 

“Back among the trees-” he ordered. 
“And keep your hand on the horse’s 
muzzle. He’ll whinny.” 

They took post a bare twenty yards 
away. Almost noiselessly five shad- 
ows drifted along the trail, horses and 
riders. One mount stumbled and his 
rider swore as he passed opposite 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Real Farm Relief @ 
pas i/R J'R-Watkins Co. 


| Not'l40° 1, 
Pe but 5502 
jor Watkins Supreme Minerals - Gn 









MINERAL announcement without parallel} Once more The J. R. 
WATKINS Company piaces its tremendous money-saving institu- 
tion at the disposal of the farmer. We consider this offer of the very 

finest grade of mineral rations for $55.00 per ton one of the most out- 

standing accomplishments of our sixty years of dealing with you. 


All savings of large-scale production are passed on to you. Raw mate- Formulas of Watkins 
rials purchased by the trainload enable us to sell Watkins minerals at a Supreme Mineral Rations 
price which could come only from trainload purchases, Then, manufac- 


turing in huge quantities (literally trainload quantities) and distribution Every farmer is entitled to know exactly what he 


is buying and why. There is no secret about what 


by the cheapest method ever known of getting goods from the factory to Watkins Supreme Minerals contain. Only those 
the consumer—these two make possible the low price of $55.00 per ton. minerals which science and practical experience 
A price actually from $35.00 to $85.00 lower than you ever have been have proven to be of value were included. Here 


able to buy high-grade minerals before. are the formulas: 


Watkins Supreme Cattle Mineral Ration 
3¢ Worth of Minerals Saves Special Steam Bons Meal 38-00% 
$1.50 Worth of Feed poo ~~ dha ry Aaa 70'03% 


Intelligent farmers everywhere now know that they must feed minerals in Watkins Supreme Hog |Mineral Rations 
order to keep up with those who do. The extra profits made on live stock Calcium Carbonate (Limestone) 40.97% 
and poultry, resulting from the extra production and the time ‘saved, Special Steam Bone Meal 35.00% 
make the feeding of minerals practically compulsory. But where were Sodium Chloride (Salt) 20.00% 
minerals to be purchased at a right price? Thousands turned to The J. R. — Oxide 3.00% 
A 3 : : anganese Sulphate 1.00% 
Watkins Company for an answer tothis question. Farmers from all sections Potassium ledide .03% 
of America wrote us, asking us to put out reliable minerals, Wiidhtne Meereens Peale Mtenatieaies 
They knew that minerals bearing The J. R. Watkins name would be right Calcium Carbonate (Limestone) 59.97% 
in quality, that stock would eat them with relish, that they would contain Special Steam Bone Meal 17.00%, 
minerals only (no drugs or fillers which are harmful when fed daily) and Soren SSeeee re 
that they would have the approval of the leading mineral authorities. Potassium lodide 03%, 
Then, they seemed to know that Watkins would see that the price was Price $65 per Ton 
right. This announcement answers their expectations, Supreme Mineral Rations also for horses and sheep. 














Plenty of calcium for dense, strong bones and for the milk 


ee) 80 that the rnother may pass size and health on to her off- 
rea er a we PSs «95 springs. A liberal phosphorous allotment for body devel- 
r ae _— —— ee oy ——s the 
: ide. Chlori th ic acid italt - 
The demand has been overwhelming. Although the announcements have tion. Bvedh, snamnenden, and tadine allt Ghaedenaranatan 
scarcely gone out, carloads are leaving our plant daily. It is well for us oe 2 


that we prepared at the beginning to meet the demand which we knew 


would come with this sensational price announcement. Think of it! pe a rr 
Watkins Supreme Mineral Rations, the finest product that can be put to- you should oo 
gether, only $55.00 per ton; a product which compares in class and quality these rations. 


with all other Watkins products which have been sold for sixty years. 


« 
Hundreds of letters from enthusiastic feeders are coming in—letters 
thanking us for this, our contribution to actual farm relief, 


By actual experiment every ton of Watkins 
Supreme Minerals is worth over $600.00 
to you. Write, and we will prove it. 


Mail this Free Coupon SN 








r 
2 &§ The J. R. Watkins Company 
or Full inzormation : coc pln ga 
- Without obligating me in any way, please send me full information about 
Mail the coupon today—now Don’t wait until tomorrow. You need a Watkins Supreme Mineral Rations. I am interested particularly in 
: q 5 $ 7 * 
minerals at once. Arrange for your supply without delay. We will ’ Hogs (] Cattle) Poultry] Sheep[{] Horses 
send you full information to show you how it is possible to make : 
you this sensational price of $55.00 per ton. Sending the coupon will a 
not place you under obligations. You cannot afford not to send it now. ETE PEO, LE TS Re 
a 
The J. R. Watkins Company, Dept.29-44 ! . . 
oe 3 2 - -<-<<=« - --+<- ee nn ee 
Winona, Minnesota . 
- State 
| tite een een eee nese sn== - - = +s +--------<=0senneee 
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Did You Get It? 


saving in feed pay for it. 


ex uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, 
Concrete for Permanence 








Hogs fed on an unpaved lot 
waste 10 to 25 per cent of their 
feed, say experienced feeders. | 


A single year of this waste costs 
more than a concrete feeding 
floor which would prevent it. 


You Can Build Your 
Own Feeding Floor! 


Build a concrete feeding floor 
NOW and let your next year’s 


Complete instructions are given in “Increasing Your 
Profit with Feeding Floors.’’ Your free copy is waiting. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 


IA. 
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Champion pen of Duroc 
Barrows and champion 
Duroc Barrow, Ft. Worth 
Fat Stock Show. Average 
weight 476 pounds, Age 
J2 months. Fed and 
shown by Texas A. and 
M. College, 


Champions these—fed since weaning time 

on COTTONSEED MEAL 
Hogs and Beef Cattle, fed a ration balanced with Cottonseed Meal, 
took most of the blue ribbons awarded at the Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas, during March. Out- 


standing animals all—without a doubt as to 


their supremacy. 


Do 


you feed Cottonseed Meal? Per dollar invested you get more digest- 
ible protein than in any other concentrate. It maintains the animal 
in health and vigor. Thousands of livestock raisers are feeding Cot- 
tonseed Meal under the direction of our specialists. What are your 
feeding problems? Would you like to make more profit at less cost ? 
Write us for free information. See your broker or feed dealer for 


prices, §tart using Cottonseed Meal—TODA 


Y! 


Blue Ribbon Winners at the South West. Exp. and Fat Stock Show 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


Champion Duroc Barrow 

Champion Pen Poland China Barrows 

Champion Poland China Barrow 

Champion Pen Tamworth Barrows Champion H 
Grand Champion Barrow 


Champion Tamworth Barrow 
Champion and Grand Champion Pen 
of Hampshire Barrows 


ampshire Barrow 


WRITE FOR THESE TWO AUTHENTIC BOOKLETS ON HOW TO FEED COTTONSEED MEAL FOR PROFIT 


SIGN, CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Write A. L. WARD, Director 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Dept, “ 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, T: 


IN 3 ccpicsseorcocncsecce 


w”" 


TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHER SASSN. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for March of 1927 averaged 
around $11.30 a hundred, or slightly 
higher than during January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Thirteen-hundred-pound steers mar- 
keted in March of 1927 were fattened 
on corn which cost 75.5 cents a bushel 
on a Chicago No, 2 basis. As an aver- 
age of ten years it has required a value 
equivalent to that of 71.4 bushels of 
such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding Sep- 
tember into a 1,300-pound fat steer for 
the March market. Last September a 


1,000-pound feeder cost $72. The cost 
of a 1,300-pound steer finished in 
March was around $125.91. The sell- 


ing price was $11.30 a hundred, or 





$146.90 a head, which would indicate 
that 1,300-pound fat steers in March 
brought a profit of around $20.99 a 
head. 

The unusual profit period which 
started in January continues. This is 
due partly to the reasonable price at 
which feeders were bought last fall, 
partly to low priced corn and partly to 
a high price for finished cattle. It is 
probable that moderate profits will 
continue for several months. How- 
ever, reports that there is an increas- 
ing amount of labor out of work in 
eastern industrial centers are begin- 
ning to cause just a little uneasiness. 


We doubt if unemployment will be- 
come widespread at this time, how- 
ever. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March of 1927 aver- 
aged about $11.40 a hundred, or slight- 
ly lower than in either February or 
January. It is rather unusual for hogs 
to go down at this time of year. 

A price of $11.40 a hundred at Chi- 
cago for hogs in March is equivalent 
to about 93-cent corn on a Chicago 
No. 2 basis or about 77 cents a bushel 
for corn on Iowa farms. Inasmuch 
as corn at local elevators is generally 
selling at less than 55 cents a bushel 
it is evident that the feeding of corn to 
hogs is still decidedly profitable altho 
the situation is not quite as favorable 
as it was during the winter. 

Our chart which is presented here- 
with is based on the price of corn dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 


HOG-CORN 
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for hogs marketed in March of 1927 
was 75.7 cents a bushel. As a ten- 
year average hogs have sold in the 
month of March for a price equivalent 
to 12.4 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 12.4 bushels of 75.7-cent corn 
gives a cost of $9.39 a hundred for 
hogs for the month of March, 1927. 
The actual price was $11.40 a hun- 
dred, or there was a profit of $2.01 a 
hundred. 

There is a chance that hog prices 
may drop another 50 cents or so a 
hundred during April, May and early 
June. If so, we anticipate that there 
will be a reaction upward during June, 
July and early August. Hog prices 
should continue to be far above corn 
prices thruout the remainder of this 
year. 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Hogs and Corn in the Ex- 
port Plan 
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(Continued from page 7) 
hogs, then such shortage as was in- 
curred would have to be made up to 
the processing and exporting compa- 
nies out of the equalization fund. 

The trading corporation might find 
it advantageous to contract for pack- 
ing services, and itself undertake the 
task of taking at the “base line” price 
level such excess deliveries of hogs 
as might threaten to break the mar- 
ket. In the sale of the product of 
such purchases, the company would be 
protected against loss by the stabiliza- 
tion fund. The price adopted by the 
producers as fair and economically 
practicable for the operation period 
could be sustained by its purchases. 
This method is open to many objec- 
tions which would be escaped if the 
trading corporation functioned solely 
in a representative and contractual ca- 
pacity. The packing companies have 
their sales channels here and abroad; 
their brands are established, and an 
attempt to duplicate or replace them 
would be wasteful, difficult and ex- 
pensive. 

It would not be necessary that all 
packing establishments become party 
to the agreement. A few of the large 
companies with branches in the princi- 
pal markets could set the pace and es- 
tablish the market thruout the coun- 
try, if they were protected against 
loss on export sales by the equaliza- 


tion fund. On the other hand, any | 


packing company with export connec- 
tions, or capacity which it desired to 
utilize in excess of its ordinary domes- 
tic run, would have to be given the 
same contract opportunities if it 
sought them. It is assumed that the 
prices in other than the principal hog 
markets and packing centers would 
follow those maintained at Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Spokane and a few other points. 

The Webb-Pomerene act provides a 
way in which competing industries can 
combine for purposes of marketing 
collectively abroad, without violation 
of United States statutes prohibiting 
combinations in restraint of trade. If 
such an undertaking as the one 
sketched here were to be made possi- 
ble by federal legislation, such a cor- 
poration formed by the packers would 
simplify the relations between them 
and the Federal Farm Board, since 
the exports would be cleared thru the 
ene export agency. .The necessary 
checks by the board upon specific ex- 
port transactions under ti e agreement 
to protect the exporters against loss in 
export sales, would be simpler if the 
export sales were made thru one in- 
stead of many competing agencies. 

This question immediately arises: 
What would prevent ‘the packers from 
exporting more than is necessary to 
keep the domestic market free from 
gluts? They are assured that their 
export losses would be made good, 
anyway, and they might easily create 
a shortage in the home supply, with 
rising prices on the finished products, 
and an abnormal spread with conse- 
quently wider profits, to the packers 
on their domestic trade. 

One result of such a condition would 
be to raise the prices secured by not 


only the exporting packers, but by | 


their domestic competitors as_ well. 
The rising prices of the pork products 
should immediately reflect themselves 
in keener competition for the live 
hogs. The price for hogs would rise 
above the base price, thus limiting 
again the profits on the packers’ do- 
mestic operations. Under these cir- 
eumstances no permanent gain would 
accrue to the exporting packers from 
such a policy of excess “dumping” 
abroad, and it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that packers who engage in 
such export transactions with the fed- 
eral board would consent to co-oper- 
ate with the board in a mutual effort 
to regulate the export flow for the pri- 


mary purpose of maintaining a stable 
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Less Work— 
Better Fences 


Here are the steel fence posts that you will find 
pay best in long service with less work to set up. 
Banner Steel Posts can be driven by man or boy 
with ease. No post holes to dig; just drive them 
into the ground with a sledge or with the Banner 
Post driver. 


Note the four big features of Banner Posts: 
Extra strength because of the railroad rail design; 
the easy attaching of line wires because of the 
special clamp and continuous notches; the 
large slit wing anchor which “anchors likea rock;” 
and the high quality paint with linseed oil base 
which protects the post for extra years of service. 





Banner Steel Fence Post 
GUARANTEE 


cAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad 
vail design with heavy backbone reinforcing. They 
aremade of NEW STEEL andareGUARANTEED 
to give the equal of or longer service than any other 
steel fence post of same weight which is used under 
similar condstions. 

Any buyer who will show that Banner Posts, pur- 
chased through his dealer, have failed to give this 
service will be supplied by us with new posts, free 
of charge and without delay. 


Banner Steel Posts are not affected by frost. Your fence is grounded wherever a steel 
post is used and danger to your stock from lightning is greatly reduced. With Banner 
Steel Posts the fence line can be burned off every year, thus getting rid of weeds, insects 
and rubbish. The clean farm grows the best and biggest crops and with the least labor 


and expense, 


See our dealer in your community. He has Banner Posts in stock for quick delivery. 
Banner fence Posts may be used with any brand of fence but for best results, ask 
your dealer to supply you with American, Royal, Anthony, U.S., National, Monitor 


or Prairie brand fence. 





Railroad rail design — extra 
strong — resists strains in all 
irections, 


The frequent notches which 


. provide attaching any or every 


line wire with the special 
hump clamps which clamp 
around the post with pliers 
or a blow from a hammer. 
Heldsecurely, yetallows“play” 
to equalize strain on line wires, 


The large slit'wing anchor 
which anchors the post solidly 
into the ground as driven— 
allows immediate fence con- 
struction. 


The high quality 
linseed oil paint 
protection which 
insures long satis- 
factory service, 





American Steel & Wire Co. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 
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domestic market condition, free alike 
from gluts and shortages. 

One point that is constantly raised 
against any plan to stabilize domestic 
markets by segregating the export sur- 
plus, is that necessarily a greater vol- 
ume of the commodity thus handled 
would move abroad, with a _  conse- 
quent depression in the foreign price 
at which the sales can be made. This 
would certainly lessen the advantages 
to be derived from such a plan, if it 
is a necessary accompaniment. In the 
other hand is the fact that if the ex- 
portation of pork products were to be 
concentrated in the hands of a sip- 
gle corporation formed under the 
Webb-Pomerene act, and governed by 
the policy of selling to the best possi- 





ble advantage abroad even while keep- | 
ing the home market clear, the pres- | 


ent volume or even a somewhat great- 
er volume, might be exported without 
appreciably lowering the world market 
for pork and lard. 

A great deal of discussion will take 
place over the questions: Will the 
proposed plan be of advantage or dis- 
advantage to the hog growers? To the 
consumers? To the packers? To the 
nation in its relation with other na- 
tions? There are scores of 
and important points involved in the 
practical operation of the idea that 
will not even be discussed in this mem- 
orandum, such as the ability of the 
packers to sustain the price; the 
justment of market and grade differ- 
entials; whether prices should be per- 
mitted to rise freely above the agreed 
minimum price in the event of domes- 
tic shortage. The effect of a stable 
livestock population upon the corn 
market has been suggested, but will 
not be discussed at length. The effect 
of pork stabilization on prices of beef 
and other meats in this country will 
not be discussed here, 

As to the advantage to the pro- 
ducer, some reliance is placed upon 
the fact that the United States faces 
no serious competition in the form of 


difficult | 


ad- | 


ably would. 


The packers themselves 


no doubt would be willing to discuss | 


the subject fully and fairly, altho at 
present a great deal of prejudice ex- 
ists on both sides which will be diffi- 
cult to overcome. 

This prejudice has manifested itself 
in congress and among some farmers 
in the forms of attacks upon the prop- 
osition as a’ move to guarantee the 
packers a profit from operations, while 
the farmers pay the bill thru equaliza- 
tion fees. As a matter of fact, the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill contains no such 
guarantee, 

In general, this is suggested as a 
method of establishing a stable domes- 
tic price, adjusted at the end of oper- 
ating periods, and maintained by the 
packers with the assistance of a safe- 
ty valve to permit the removal of ex- 
cess supplies when they appear, the 
cost of it 








to be borne by the entire | 


industry thru a per unit charge upon | 


the packing or _ slaughtering for 
market. 

In addition, there is the corn side 
of the pork surplus problem to be con- 
sidered. Whenever the supply of corn 
is excessive in relation to the number 
of hogs, the tendency is for corn prices 
to go low, hog prices high, and for 
farmers to respond by increasing pork 
production. Variation in acre yields 


of corn is such that the total corn crop 


is certain to be excessive in some 
years. On the _ total area in corn 
amounting to 101,000,000 acres, in 


round numbers, the variation in yields 
in recent years has amounted to over 
800,000,000 bushels. When such a 
large crop appears, the tendency is to 
increase the number of hogs on the 
farm. In the Chicago papers of March 
18, Robert J. Evans, of Chicago, re- 
cently appointed by the National 
Swine Growers’ Association as nation- 
al administrator of an extension plan 
to improve the quality of pork prod- 








| ucts, is quoted as urging farmers to 


pork or lard from other countries in | 


its home market. 


The tariff is impor- | 


tant in restraining the importation of | 


tropical fats and oils, but it is submit- 
ted that domestic markets for pork 
might be stabilized on a level above 
the price obtainable on the same prod- 
ucts abroad, without incurring any con- 
siderable pork imports even tho the 
existing import duties on pork are 
small. The United States pork supply 
is the biggest factor in the pork mar- 
kets of the world by all odds, vet only 
about 20 per cent of the federally in- 
spected pork production—byv 
is exported, and most of that is in the 
form of lard. So if the plan operated 
to secure a fair and uniform price on 
the 80 per cent consumed at home, it 


The equalization fee would not be 
large, and would be changed from time 


value— | 


to time with successive operation pe- | 


riods, to meet the needs. If produe- 
tion expanded, the equalization fee 
would necessarily increase to cover 
the margin on export sales. But the 
equalization fee, if paid on the pro- 
cessing, would be dedueted from the 
price paid the producer, and its pay- 


| practice that 


ment would not be inconvenient or an- | 


noying to him. 

The price of retail pork products 
does not fluctuate as closely with the 
price of hogs as the packers’ price 
to the retail distributors does. A sta- 
ble price for what the consumer buys, 
based on a fair price from the produc- 
ers’ standpoint, would work no hard- 
ship on the consumer. 

As to the packers, if the plan worked 
out to maintain a fairly constant flow 
of hogs thru their plants, without the 
great variation in plant utilization that 
must come with the ebb and flow in 
hog population under conditions as 
they now exist, it should be of some 
advantage. There is excess packing 
capacity in the United States, and an 
opportunity to utilize it in processing 
for export sales would be an advant- 
age if the total number of hogs in- 
creased on an average thru the years 
in which the plan operated, as it prob- 








| — 
would be of advantage to the producer, | h#n4 


increase their pork production. He is 
quoted as pointing out that with corn 
selling at 60 cents a bushel, farmers 
make a profit of $6.25 per 100 pounds. 
have an opportunity to feed hogs and 
If the farmers generally respond to 
such a plan, there will be no such 
profit in hog production as that sug- 
gested by Mr. Evans. 

It might be necessary and desirable 
for the board to supplement pork op- 
erations by operations in corn, taking 
out of the market for future consump- 
tion the excess quantities of corn 
which give such 
incentive towards breeding more hogs. 
If this were undertaken, 
would strive to carry out a policy of 
maintaining on the one hand a stable 
hog population and a stable hog price 
in this country, while on the other 
it would assist in leveling off 
the peaks into the valleys of corn pro- 
duction one season with another. 





Creep Feeding Makes Calf 
Raising Profitable 

The feeding of corn and oats to 
calves before they are weaned is a 
be followed with 
profit by men who keep herds of beef 
cows for the production of calves. The 
increased size obtained by weaning 
time will return a considerable profit 
above the cost of feed. 

To test out this method of handling 
the University of Missouri has been 
keeping records on a_ considerable 
number of beef cattle herds in north- 
ern Missouri. The costs are about 
the same as for southern Iowa. The 
calves fed grain made a weight of 600 
pounds at nine months of age—100 to 
200 pounds more than they would 
without it. Prof. J. W. Burch in dis- 
cussing these records says. 

“To date we have figures on eight 
bunches of calves including 145 head 
that have been marketed at around 
nine months of age, weighing around 
600 pounds. These calves show an 
average profit of $13 per head over 
the feed cost of the cow, the bull 
charge, and interest charge, as well as 
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You might just as well 
have the best 


HERE still seem to be a great many people who have the 
idea that Kelly-Springfields cost more than other makes 


of tires. 


This impression speaks well for the Kelly reputation, but as 
a matter of fact Kellys don’t cost any more than the ordinary 


tire of the better grade. 


In other words, whether you buy 


Kellys or not, you are paying for Kelly quality—and you might 
just as well have what you are paying for. 


Kelly also makes the Buckeye, a lower-priced tire that at its 
price represents unbeatable value. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town.’” 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 


250 West 57th Street 


SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 


KELLY 


New York, N. Y. 


TIRES 





the feed cost of the grain given the 
calves. 

“As a rule the winter feed cost per 
cow runs around $11.50 and the grass 
charge around $10. The cost of the 
grain that the calves will eat where 
they are fed shelled corn and oats 
with a little linseed meal after the 
cows begin to slow up on their milk, 
runs around $12 to $13 on the average. 
This will give us a 600 pound calf, if it 
is an early calf, that would total 
charge including cost of the cow and 
the feed on calf around $40 to $42. 

“During the past year we have se- 
cured records in Missouri on twenty- 
three herds of cows, averaging twenty- 
two cows per herd, making a total of 
517 cows. The average feed cost per 
head for the year is $19.10. We have 
figured the summer pasture charge at 
$1.50 per head per month and have fig- 
the pasture charge on stalk 
they would rent. 
The hay and other rough feed has 
been figured at the price it would sell 
for, if sold. To this $19.10 feed cost 
per head, we have added a bull charge 
of $2 per head, and an interest charge 
of $4.20 per head, making a total cost 
of $25.30 per head. 

“A man on the average Missouri 
farm where there is considerable roll- 
ing land that should be kept in perma- 
nent pasture and who does not have 
the capital nor the feeding facilities 
nor experience to buy cattle on one 
of the central markets, and pay com- 
missions, railroad fare, and ship them 
out and make a profit, can certainly 
afford to keep a herd of beef cows, 
winter them on the rough feed pro 





duced on the farm, use the right kind 
of good blocky purebred bull, feed 
these calves off without the loss of 
milk fat and send’ the calves to market 
weighing from 600 to 1,000 pounds, de- 
pending on the amount of corn he 
wants to put into tem. 

“It would be foolish for a man to at- 
tempt such a scheme as this without 
the right kind of a purebred bull. The 
experiment work that we have just 
finished on the Sni-A-Bar farms at 
Grain Valley, Mo., this year shows 
that the four calves out of forty-two 
head that were sired by a scrub bull 
sold at $11.12 per head less money 
than the other calves that were sired 
by a good kind of purebred Shorthorn 
bulls. This loss of $44.48 eents en 
four calves by the use of a scrub bull 
is not to be overlooked.” 


Fanning Seed Oats 


Running oats thru a fanning mill be- 
fore seeding is desirable from the 
viewpoint of removing weed seed and 
trash. Clean oats will be distributed 
more evenly and the time saved from 
cleaning out the seeder holes and at- 
tempting to regulate the rate of seed- 
ing accurately with uneleaned oats 
will commonly cover the time required 
to operate the fanning mill. Cleaning 
the seed can be done before the open- 
ing of the field work season thus sav- 
ing time during the rush season. Tests 
at the Nebraska experiment station in- 
dieate that when equal amounts of 
large and small seeds are planted that 
there is only 1.2 per cent difference in 
yield in favor of the large oats, 
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Growing Better Potatoes 


Northern Seed, Careful Treatment and Clean Ground Help 


ORTHERN grown seed is essen- 

tial to growing the best and larg- 
est crops of potatoes in the corn belt. 
This is especially true following a sea- 
son unfavorable to producing good po- 
tatoes. The year 1926 was such a sea- 
son for most if not all of Iowa. The 
small rainfall during most of the po- 
tato growing season not 
Iowa low potato yields last year, but 
also potatoes that are very poor for 
seed this year. The purchase of Min- 
nesota or Dakota seed is more impor- 
tant this year than it was in 1925 or 
1926. 

Another fact that should encourage 
the use of northern seed and particu- 
larly certified seed is the abundant 
supply. Minnesota produced almost 
700,000 bushels of certified seed last 
year and North Dakota almost 200,000. 
Irish Cobblers and Early Ohios, which 
are the favorites of a large share of 
Iowa farmers, were produced in large 
quantities. Other high grade northern 
seed that is not certified is abundant 
and the prices are reasonable. There 
should be extensive planting of north- 
ern seed potatoes this year. 

Treatment of seed potatoes to re- 
duce injury from scab, blackleg and 
black scurf is not expensive in cash 
outlay. Neither does it require much 
equipment nor time. Great improve- 


only gave 


! 





ment has been made in seed potato 
treatment during the last few years. 
The first effective treatment devised 
was the corrosive sublimate treat- | 
ment in which the uncut seed was 
dipped in a cold solution of this for 
one and one-half hours. lt is still 
widely used. Corrosive sublimate is 


deadly poison, so great care should be 
used in handling it and the potatoes 
after cutting. 


New Treatments Favored 


treatment 


soon gave 


The cold formaldehyde 
was then developed but it 


way to the hot formaldehvde _ treat- 
ment. This treatment is very widely 
used, especially by large scale grow- 
ers. The objection to it from the 


small grower is based on difficulty of 
getting and keeping the solution at the 


proper temperature. This is not so 
serious as many believe before try- 
ing it. 


Before cutting, 
mersed for three or four minutes. The 
solution is made up of two pints of 40 
per cent formaldehyde to thirty gal- 
lons of water. This should be at a 
temperature of 124 to 126 degrees F. 
when the potatoes are placed in the 
solution. If the potatoes have stood 
in a warm room for a few hours be- 
fore treatment the temperature of the 
solution is lowered a little. The best 
method is to place the potatoes in the 
solution in a burlap sack. 

Tests conducted in Kansas 
ho indicate that a further 
ment and ease in effective treatment 
of seed potatoes can be secured by the 
use of organic chemical compounds. 
These compounds can be used in the 
forms of instantaneous dips and also 
as dusts. The results have been high- 
ly satisfactory. 


and Ida- 


Early Planting Best 


Larger yields are obtained by in- 
creasing the size of the seed pieces. 
Pieces having two or more eyes are 
advisable. Pieces that require from 
eight to twelve to the pound are the 
best size. Seed should be cut as short 
a time before planting as is practical. 

The common practice is to plant po- 
tatoes forty-two inches between rows 
on most Iowa farms. 
convenient rows thirty-six inches apart 


improve- | 





the potatoes are im- 





Where at all | 


are better both for ease in cultivation | 


and for best yields. 


For the southern half of Iowa 
least and in most years for two-thirds 
of the state, early planting of potatoes 
is the most important factor in rais- 
ing a good crop. For this part of the 
state the earliest planting for the 
whole crop is generally advisable. 
delay of three weeks or more gen- 
erally results in a drop in yield 
amounting to one-third or more. Early 
Ohios and Irish Cobblers are most 
largely raised in this part of the state. 
Northern Iowa successfully raises po- 
tatoes planted later. 

Land in corn the year previous that 
is fertile and manured two years be- 
fore is ideal for potatoes. Sod ground 
and freshly manured ground is ob- 
jectionable because of the large num- 
ber of grubs present that injure the 
potatoes. Freshly manured ground is 
particularly favorable for the devel- 
opment of scab. Potatoes respond 
very noticeably to manure applied two 


Ai 


at | 





or more years previous. Tests at Min- 
nesota show a gain of eighteen bush- 
els per ton of applied manure when 
used at the rate of five tons per acre 


| on rather light soil. 





Using Hybrid Seed Corn for 
More Than One Year 


A number of our readers are asking 
if it is all right to use crosses of in- 
bred strains of corn more than one 
year. In case they plant hybrid corn 
in the spring of 1927 they want to 
know if they can pick seed out of the 
field in the fall of 1927 for planting 
in the spring of 1928. 

If a man wants to produce his own 
hybrid seed for planting in 1928 he 
might use the fgllowing plan: Plant 
a couple of rows of a cross of inbred 
strains in the middle of his regular 
corn field in May of 1927. In July of 
1927 when the tassels first appear, go 
over these two rows regularly every 
day or at least every other day and 
pull all tassels from the hybrid plants 





befere they shed any pollen. In late 
September of 1927 pick seed corn from 
these two,rows of detasseled plants. 
Use this seed which is a cross of the 
farmer's regular variety with the hy- 
brid corn, for planting the main crop 
of 1928. 

The corn which produced outstand- 
ingly the highest -yield in District 5 
of the Iowa Corn Yield test was pro- 
duced by crossing a regular open pol- 
linated variety with an inbred. Of 
course, no one can tell with certainty 
in advance just which of the open pol- 
linated varieties combine to the best 
advantage with the different crosses 
of inbreds which are now being of- 
fered commercially. Enough work has 
been done along this line, however, to 
indicate that the cross of many open 
pollinated varieties with the hybrid 
sorts which are now on the market 
will ordinarily yield better than most 
open pollinated sorts. Farmers who 
want to experiment with hybrid corn 
and at the same time produce their 
own seed corn for 1928 can consider 
this method of attack providing they 
are willing to do a conscientious job 
of detasseling in July of 1927. 
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Steen the Cost by the 
Years they Last 


ONSIDER the protection they give, the costly repairs 

they save, the greater surface per gallon they cover, the 

added value given your home—then you will find that 
Minnesota Paints save you far more than they cost. 


Minnesota Paints 


-time tested 


Their quality, efficiency and durability have been tested and proved 
through 57 years of steadily increasing use. They are mixed only with pure 
Minnesota Linseed Oil pressed from Northwest flax — universally recog- 


nized as making the best linseed oil for paint. 


Play safe—buy Minnesota 


Paint and be sure of the best and most economical kind. 


Varnish used on front doors, wagons, implements and all outside surfaces 
must be tough and long-wearing. Ask for Minnesota Minnspar the next 
time you want to varnish anything outside or inside. 


Don’t overlook the Roof. A shabby-looking roof spoils the whole appear- 
Beautify and preserve it with Minnesota Shingle Stains. 


ance of a house. 


See your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer for color cards, attractive color com- 
binations for homes and real facts about paint costs. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


1115 South Third Street 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Said his pigs 
gained 1'4lbs. 
a day 


Simple Discovery Proves to Be 
Highly Effective 


SURPRISED HIS NEIGHBORS 


L. W. Fate (address mailed upon appli- 
cation) reports that last spring he was 
successful in pushing his hogs along so 
fast that the neighbors wanted to know 
how he did it. When his pigs were two 
months old he was getting daily gains of 
1% lbs. The next month they gained 14% 
lbs. a day per pig. At four months, they 
averaged 136% Ibs, 

Mr. Pate gives much of the credit to a 
simple discovery which he recommends to 
every hogman. He had heard of the bene- 
fits of 83RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG CON- 
CENTRATE. Others had told him of the 
added profits it had brought them. So, he 
tried it out. He followed the simple direc- 
tions. He found pigs liked the treatment 
and that they began to thrive as he had 
never seen pigs do before. He says: “I 














certainly got fine results from it.”’ 





If you would like to put faster gains on 
your pigs, prevent runts, destroy ALL 
worms and avoid ailments, try 3RD DE- 
GREE LIQUID HOG CONCERTRATE this 
spring. Like hundreds of other hog men, 
you will find it is the greatest money- 
maker you can give your pigs. Effective 
when everything else fails. 

Follow the simple feeding directions; use 
in slop, with dry, soaked or ground grain. 

Helps pigs grow fast by CHARGING 
THE BLOOD with minerals that develop 
big bone and give the foundation for great 
extra growth of flesh. 

Serves as a splendid digestive condi- 
tioner, enabling the pigs to get the full 
value from every pound of feed. That's 
another reason why they grow so féast, 

Effective as a wormer, Destroys the 
worms easily and quickly. This puts the 
animal in condition to make more rapid 
development. 

Makes pigs more immune to disease. 
Specially valuable for preventing and 
treating Necrotic Enteritis, Hog “Flu”, 
Mixed Infection, Swine Plague, Septice- 
mia, Pig Scours, etc, 


Read This Free 40-Page Book 


Send for big free book “How to Grow 
250-Lb. Hogs in 4 Months.” Tells all about 
putting sows in perfect condition, increas- 
ing the size of litters, preventing runts, 
ridding pigs of worms, and keeping pigs 
growing fast. Gives cause, symptoms and 
treatment of all ordinary swine diseases, 
Send for your copy at once. Mention num- 
ber and age of pigs. Write NOW! Ad- 
dress DROVERS VETERINARY UNION, 
4001 So. 24th St., Dept. C8, Omaha, Neb. 

(Copyright, 1927, by D. V. Union.) 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





. 
Make Your Disc Wider! 
A pair of Diec Extension spools 
and two old disc blaues make 
any dise one foot wider, 
Price per pair 88 
Disc Sharpeners 
To use in a op or fleld: 
Power Shar aepenee $8 
Hand 8 prawns 5. 
nsport Trucks 
Fer moving Disc on ro: ad: 


ie Vall 


-25 
25 


5.75 
it rt handled by ‘our d paler, 
send : ener order, e will ship 
prep 
KETCHUM FARM EQUIPMENT 
-~™ CO., Box W, Marshalitown, ta. 








Comfort 100 per ct. 
Years of experiment have 

at foot troubles start 
ATL SIZES, STYLES AND LEATHERS. 


SAVE YOUR FEET 
Dr. Howard's Arch Kor- $ 95 

Set “is comtortaple, "be- 3 

SEND FOR CATALOG *‘C"’ 
HOWARD-PEARSE SHOES 


rector Shoes Increases 
—— Ri —— added sup- PREPAID 
305 W. 2d., Davenport, towa 











SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 

















Senate Checks Farm Bills 


Oleo Bill Beaten— Thievery Measures Held Up 


Stes Iowa senate seems to be hear- 

ing from the folks back home. At 
least it appears to be regretting its re- 
fusal to give the income tax bill any 
consideration. Promises have been 
made that any banking bill that comes 
over from the house will be given a 
fair hearing, and the chances are that 
the senate will approve provisions for 
state clearing house associations, re- 
strictions on loans, increase in capital- 
ization, increase in the reserve and, in 
fact, most of the banking reforms 
which stop short of actual guarantee. 
The Lovrein bill, if it gets to the sen- 
ate, will probably, be killed; but, 
thanks to the irritation over the sen- 
ate’s action on the income tax bill, its 
supporters will at least have a chance 
to state their case. 

That the senate is still some dis- 
tance from a complete reformation 
was shown by its action on several 
other measures sent over by the house. 
The chicken stealing bill, which would 
make it necessary for poultry buyers 
to keep a record of their purchases, is 
hitting some snags. Proof of its value 
was given lately when several arrests 
and convictions of poultry’ thieves 
were secured simply because some 
poultry buyers do keep records of this 
sort. The other thief measure, in- 
creasing the penalty for theft of do- 
mestic animals, also passed by the 
house, was recommended for indefinite 
postponement by the dairy and food 
committee, but has a chance for en- 
actment anyway. 


How They Voted on Oleo Bill 


The senate also beat the oleomar- 
garine bill providing for an inspection 
fee of one-half cent a pound, The vote 
was 21 to 24. The roll call was: Ayes 
—Beatty, Benson, Booth, Breaken- 
ridge, Brookins, Brush, Clearman, 
Darting, Dean, Ellis, Gilchrist, Hart- 
man, Johnston, Kern, Klemme, Lang- 
fitt, Mills, Rigby, Shall, Ulstad, Wilson 
of Polk. Nays—Baird, Bergman, 
Browne, Cavanaugh, Clark, Dotts, 
Fackler, Frailey, Fulton, Haskell, Kim- 
berly, Lange, McFarlane, McLeland, 





Ramsey, Roberts, Shane, Shinn, Slem- 
mons, Stanley, Stoddard, Thompson, 
Topping, Wilson of Page. Absent or 
not voting—Campbell, Carden, Gunder- 
son, Merritt, Skromme. 


The egg grading bill is also having 
its difficulties. The passage of a law 
of this sort is essential’ for any state 
that wants to improve its marketing 
position in the poultry and egg field. 
It will help the consumption of eggs 
by making the consumer sure that 
when he buys an egg labeled as a 
fresh egg, it will really be fresh. It 
will also compel the dealer buying on 
grade to use the grades set out in the 
law. This is a measure which every- 
one interested in the further develop- 
ment of egg marketing in Iowa is sup- 
porting. This, of course, does not 
mean that the senate will put it thru. 

After an amazing series of parlia- 


mentary backing and filling, the sen- 
ate put thru the 4-cent gas tax last 
week. The income from one extra 


cent is to go to the primary road fund 
and the other to the secondary road. 
The house is expected to make exten- 
sive changes in the measure, and it 
seems very doubtful at this writing 
whether the final tax will be any 
higher than 3 cents. 

Another bill which promises to turn 
some funds into the primary road fund 
is the proposed tax on trucks. Trucks 
with a capacity of more than one ton, 
used in commercial hauling, would be 
taxed one-fourth to one-half cent per 
ton per mile of travel. The one-fourth 
cent rate is for trucks having pneu- 
matic tires, and the half-cent for those 
having solid rubber tires. If this bill 
goes thru, it is expected to eliminate 
a good deal of truck traffic and the 
probable result of the bill would be 
not so much to raise revenue as to 
cut down the trucking radius around 
the principal market towns in the 
state. The railroads are, of course, in- 
terested in seeing the measure go thru. 

The bill amending the tuberculosis 
eradication act passed the house by 
a vote of 90 to 8. The bill allows a 
petition containing the names of 65 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in March of 
1927 were around 48.4 cents a pound 
or slightly lower than in February. 
With corn at 72 cents a bushel, oats 
48 cents a bushel, bran $29 a ton, 
cottonseed meal $37 and linseed meal 
at $49 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $15 a ton on the farm and 
with labor at 30 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing a pound. of butter on 
a Chicago extra basis was around 41.4 
cents for the month of March, 1927. 
The actual price was 48.4 cents, or 
there was a profit of 7 cents a pound 
for butter in the month of March. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in March of 1927 
cost $2.17 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at the country bottling plants. 


1914 1915 i916 1917 1918 I919 





1920 1921 


The quoted price was $2.50 a hun- 
dred or there was a profit of 33 cents 
a hundred. 

There is no immediate prospect of 
anything serious happening to the 
dairy industry. Profits might be re- 
duced, however, by widespread unem- 
ployment of labor or by a great in- 
crease in dairy production brought on 
by a cold, wet summer, or by a large 
number of farmers going into the dairy 
business as a result of the rather unus- 
ual profits during the past six years. 
The demand for dairy products is not 
unlimited and while the demand can 
doubtless be expanded .somewhat fur- 
ther, yet it is doubtless well for dairy- 
men to proceed with some caution 
from now on. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 





per cent of the actual owners of the 
cattle to put the county on the area 
plan. The old law required 75 per 
cent. If the county area plan is adopt- 
ed by an election, a majority, instead 
of 65 per cent, is all that is required. 
Retesting three years after a county 
becomes a modified accredited area is 
provided for. The state secretary of 
agriculture can authorize it by procla- 
mation and by authorizing the board 
of supervisors to levy the tax neces- 
sary. The 5 per cent deduction clause 
is omitted. The maximum amounts 
that can be paid from state and coun- 
ty funds as indemnity is increased 
from $25 to $50 for grades and from 
$50 to $75 for purebreds. 

After its passage’ in the house, 
friends of the tuberculosis eradication 
program discovered an omission that 
will probably make amendments in the 
senate and repassage in the house nec- 
essary. The section in the present 
law, not repealed or amended, pro- 
vides that after the salvage deduction, 
the state shall pay one-third of the 
appraisal. Unless this section is 
changed, the actual indemnity paid un- 
der the new bill would not be greatly 
increased, unless appraisals are un- 
duly high. 


Farm Loan ‘Bills Get Attention 


Two bills affecting farm loans have 
been getting a good deal of attention 
by farm forces in the legislature. One 
bill already passed by the senate pro- 
vides that insurance companies may 
invest their reserve in other ways 
than now provided. The present law 
limits investments to real estate mort- 
gages, bonds of the United States, of 
the several states, municipal bonds, 
and bonds of any local district within 
the state. Under the new bill, this is 
extended to include bonds of the same 
sort issued in any part of Canada. An- 
other provision permits public utilities 
bonds as an investment. Not more 
than 10 per cent of the reserve can be 
invested in this field. 

Iowa Farm Bureau people feel that 
this bill would work a serious damage 
to the Iowa farm loan situation, in 
that Iowa‘farm loans would have to 
compete with municipal and_ other 
bonds of western Canada, which bear 
rates of from 6 to 8 per cent. It is 
also doubted whether it is wise to per- 
mit investments in public utility bonds, 
since the public utility business seems 
to be going thru an expansion stage 


Tight now. 


Another measure, offered by Hol- 
lingsworth, of Boone county, attempts 
to protect farmers who are behind on 
interest payments from an undue in- 
crease in the rate on the mortgage. 
Some mortgages now provide that in 
case interest is not paid on the due 
date, the rate of interest on the whole 
amount may be increased from the 
rate stipulated to as high as 8 per cent. 
This means, of course, that the farmer 
has to go to the expense of getting a 
new loan. There is no objection on 
the part of the farm groups to having 
a proper penalty in case interest pay- 
ment is delinquent; but to increase the 
rate of interest on the whole loan as 
much as 3 per cent seems to them an 
unduly heavy penalty. The Hollings- 
worth bill would forbid a penalty of 
this sort. 





Better Times for Iowa and 
the Central States 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think times in Iowa and the cen- 
tral states will gradually get better. 
Next time when people get money 
they are going to improve and make 
better homes, better schools, spend 
more on the pleasures of life and not 
try to buy more land and corner the 
earth. The Iowa farmer will have to 
make his money out of his land from 
now on by good farming and stock 
raising, and not by increase in the 
price of the land as in years back. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 
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Clover and Alfalfa for Green Manure 


( Continued from page 6) 


and alfalfa are apt to todge if unsup- 
ported. 

I sometimes have wondered if green 
manure would be any better if 
plowed under before it had reached 
its mature stage. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion and conditions no 
doubt vary. If turned under late in 
the spring, straw-like stems may have 
air spaces about them and cause a bad 
physical condition by shutting off the 
supply of water that comes up by cap- 
illary attraetion. But in fall plowing 
IT have had no trouble with extra 
heavy crops of red and alsike clover 
even when turned under with a top 
dressing of straw. 

One reason why clover and alfalfa 
when plowed down give such favora- 
ble returns is the increase they*cause 
in the bacterial population of the soil. 
The quantity of living organisms in 
the soil besides plant roots and in- 
sects is roughly equal in weight to the 
livestock which can live on the crop 
produced. If the land will support one 
cow per acre, you can count on about 
1,000 pounds of bacteria in the soil; 
if the land will support two cows, there 
will probably be twice as many or- 
ganisms in the soil. Even a handful 
of plowed soil contains millions. It is 
their function to break down the na- 
tive humus, plant roots, crop residues, 
and green manure by a process of de- 
cay. The minerals in the soil are used 
by the bacteria in what amounts to a 
digestion like that which takes place 
in an animal stomach and the plant 


food thus prepared is then taken up | 


by the growing plant roots. One of 
the most important kinds of bacteria 
has the power to take nitrogen from 
the air. Some of these live in the 
nodules which form on the roots of 
legumes; others thrive independently 
of living plants. Most kinds of bac- 
teria need both air and moisture, hence 
the importance of proper physical con- 
ditions in the soil as well as humus 
and mineral elements. 

Clover as compared with timothy, 
for example, is better for green man- 
ure because the clover contains twice 
as much phosphorus in its composi- 
tion. This mineral content is useful 
to the bacteria and in turn is useful 
to the corn which follows. Some crops 
are naturally able to obtain more of 
these mineral elements and make use 
of them to a greater advantage. One 
should not, however, assume that lib- 
eral applications of green manure will 
economically substitute for rock phos- 
phate and lime. Crops growing on the 
field can not add minerals actually 
lacking in the soil. That is the limita- 
tion in the use of green manures. 


QUT TEETER ‘ 


What Will the Hired Man 
Gain? 


MTU “wn f wii 


Hy 


(Continued from page 6) 


to lag behind during a period of rising 
prices on farm commodities, but after 
price levels have become stabilized, I 
insist that the above statement will be 
true. 


Of course, I realize that the majority 
of farmers in this state own their own 
farms and so will receive the full ben- 
efit of any price increases. To those 
farmers who went heavily in debt to 
buy farm land during the inflated pe- 
riod of the war times, the McNary- 
Haugen bill, if successful, will be a 
Godsend. But to that other part of 
the farming population who are wage 
earners like myself, or are renters, 
improved prices will mean little. 

Will better prices for stuff the farm- 
er has to sell result in the shorter 
hours and improved working condi- 
tions you hope for in your editorial? 
I fail to see how they will. Farmers 


have become so accustomed to work- 











ing long hours that it is an accepted 
belief that they must work them in or- 
der to be successful farmers. For the 
tenant farmer, rents will be pushed up 
so high that he will still have to work 
the accustomed long hours to eke out 
an existence. To the man who wishes 
to buy a farm of his own, he will be 
compelled to pay so much more for it 
that he and his family will still have to 
put in long days to pay the interest 
on the larger mortgage. He will have 
to do this because there are so many 
other men willing to work these long 
hours competing with him for the pos- 
session of that land. 


As to the man who now owns his 
farm, aS soon as he becomes well to 
do enough to retire, he will do so, 
turning it over to a tenant at such 
a high rent that he will have to work 
just as hard as ever to make both 
ends meet. Farming may become 
prosperous enough that a quarter sec- 
tion can support two families, one in 
town and one on the farm, but the fel- 





low back on the farm will have to 
work just as hard as tenants have al- 
ways had to work, McNary-Haugen 
bill or no McNary-Haugen bill. 

If higher prices will not make farm 
life more attractive, what will? As I 
see it, farmers are going to have to 
become so dissatisfied with their lot, 
that some of them will leave the farm 
rather than remain and toil many long 
hours to the day. As long as farmers 
are willing to work and have their 
wives and children work twelve, four- 
teen or even sixteen hours a day, just 
so long will they have to continue to 
do so, whether corn is 50 cents or 
$1.50 a bushel, or hogs 7 cents or 18 
cents a pound. And when they coms 
to insist on better living conditions 
on the farm, the less efficient or the 
more dissatisfied will chase them- 
selves off to town, leaving fever to 
compete for the use of our limited 
area of farm ground. Then a fair 
share of the increased income from 
the land will go to the operator in the 
form of wages, rather than to the 
landlord as rent. But till that time 
comes, I fail to see how increased 
prices on farm products can in itself 
result in an eight-hour day on the 
farm.—C,. T. P. 





Reduce the Tariff 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The veto of the McNary-Haugen bill 
should be an eye-opener to everyone 
of the central west: in just what es- 
teem we are held by the east. We 
still have one move left and that is 
a reduction on eastern manufactured 
stuff. Personally I would like to see 
a reduction on their stuff. I would 
like to see this country flooded with 
Europe's manufactured articles as it 
has been since the war with corn, oats, 
wheat, cattle from Canada and the 
Argentine. It will be remembered 
how two years ago, aS soon as naviga- 
tion opened on the Great Lakes, the 
price of wheat was broken from $1.98 
to 90 cents, and oats from 65 cents to 
30 cents. I hold no enmity, but the 
medicine that is good for us surely 
should be good for all. A financier of 
Wall street said a year or so ago, we 
can get along without the farmer of 
the United States. Can’t we get along 
without the effete east? Or the Wall 
Street financier? 

S. KRIDER. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 








One single cord is made 
co of 15 small cords. 

hese small cords are 
made up of millions of 
cotton fibers, all satu- 
rated in rubber by pro- 
cess of dipping cords in 
rubber solution. 











FIRESTONE 


Dips the Cords of the Carcass 
in a Rubber Solution 


Here you see one of the cords pulled 
from a Firestone Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loon Tire carcass. It is untwisted to 
show how it is constructed of fif- 
teen smaller cords composed of 
millions of cotton fibers. There are 
thousands of cords like this in each 
tire. Before building, Firestone 
dips these cords of the carcass in a 
rubber solution. Every fiber is satu- 
rated and insulated with rubber, ad- 
ding great strength and enabling the 
cords to flex with minimum friction. 





fi 





To build a tire with such light, flex- 
ible walls and such a flexible tread, 
required a much stronger and more 
durable carcass. 

This important advantage and the 
scientifically-designed Firestone 
Balloon Tire Tread, are accountable 
for the remarkable performance of 
Firestone Balloons. 

See your Firestone Dealer todayto 
obtain the unhéard-of safety, com- 


fort and long mileage of Gum- 
Dipped Balloon Tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ‘iwuSiirwiln’d 
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100 Loads Per Day 


Clean your feed lots; 
make your farm 
richer; make your tractor 
pay for itself the first 
season. Drain your farm. 
Build dykes and avoid 
floods. Load manure for 
your neighbor 25c per 
load. Do road werk at 
$25.00 per day. Easy 
money for farmers on 
spare time. ee 


Fordson and McCormick Deering 
Lessman Loader Co., 











Box 1593, Des Moines, lowa 


SAVE BIG. 
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Get a 
Little Wonder 


to save time and 
save your hands 
from getting sore, 
Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Shell seed 
corn ears individ- 
ually, the safe 
way to guard 
against mouldand 
other defects. See 
your hardware 
dealer, or order 
direct, 


Price 60c Post Paid 
0. M. C. Branjord 
& Sons 
Story City, lowa 





twenr Engines oY 
Sawing Outfits, Pumpers G 


Factory Price—Easy Term 


200,000 in ‘world -wide rm 14 to 80%: 


New Illustrated CATALOG 


FREE :: just out — shows compiene line, 


i; wtomake money withWITTE 4 
Outfits. Solves all farm power problems. 67 years prac- 
tical experience. Send Name— no cost — no obligation, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1531 Witte Buildin Kansas City, Mo. 
eee Pa. 
cisco, Cal, 





1531 Empire Buildin Pitt 
tte < Bullaing, _Pitte _ 


1531 Wi 














dun Concret 
Own C ete 
ic today for free gift, low-price 
offer on the old reliable KWIK - MIX 
curved-blade mixer on skids. Batch-a- 


4 minute, perfect mix, assuring everlast- 
ing, hard-as-rock construction, 


KWIK-MIX 


Hand or motor power, 
pays for itself ina single job 
making floors, fence posts, 
grain bins, water troughs, silos, 



















ees Thousands of Farmers NOW 
T WHOLESALE 


put NEW LOW PRICES 


etc. Make money working for Pm - odng Co from THe. 1 ano 
neighbors. Write your address Bales ¢ to . to Farmer spy Myler! jack Guarantee. 


on edge of this page, tear out 
and mail to us for free offer. 


Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 
1016 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ua stock feat olner back and 

COLLARS $9 Tour fro 1 sizes and styles. 
nak 22 diff Writetor Free Spring Catalog: 
FREE were Mose fete ened Bond ame | 


Oring Gaialog, with new low p 


THE U. v $. ARM SALES CO., Dept. 452 M. “SALINA, KANSAS 














SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. | 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 






























Plant Trees With Care 


Proper Handling and Pruning Make Trees Grow 


By H: L. LANTZ 


OMEBODY, not so long ago, said 
that around 90 per cent of all the 
fruit trees planted in Iowa died before 
they were old enough to bear fruit, and 
furthermore, that the average man 
had forgotten what varieties he had 
planted long before the remaining 10 
per cent of the trees came into bear- 
ing. Just the other day, a man related 
to me that he lost 40 per cent of the 
trees which he planted in 1926. Now 
trees cost money, and it is the writer’s 
belief and experience that most any- 
one can secure a good, say 90 to 98 
per cent, stand of trees if a little ordi- 
nary care is taken to plant the trees 
right. In the springs of 1924 and 1925, 
the writer directed the planting of 
6,000 apple trees, and secured a stand 
of 97 per cent in spite of most adverse 
conditions which were due to an insuf- 
ficient rainfall during April and May. 

As soon as the trees are received, 
they should be removed from the bale 
and heeled in. This is done by digging 
a trench about six inches deep or 
deeper. Separate the trees in the bun- 
dles and set them in the trench, tops 
toward the south, at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. Then sift fine dirt about the 
roots, taking care that the roots are 
well covered, then firmly tramp, and 
add a little more dirt, enough to pre- 
vent drying. If the trees are some- 
what dried out during shipment, they 
should be soaked in water for a few 


w 


hours to restore lost moisture. If 
trees are heeled in in the shade, so 
much the better. Trees should be 


kept in a dormant condition until 


planting time, 
Early Spring Planting Is Best 


The best time to plant trees is as 
soon in the spring as the ground can 
be easily worked. As much care 
should be taken in preparing the soil 
as is taken when corn is to be planted. 
Deep plowing, double disking and har- 
rowing, will be sufficient to put the 
ground in good condition. If the trees 
are to replace trees missing in an al- 
ready established orchard, it is well to 
dig a hole several feet square and to 
fill in the bottom with some finely 
pulverized top soil. This takes the 
place of the soil preparation which 
might otherwise be done with plow 
and harrow. 

It is worth while to plant the trees 
in straight rows. The easiest way to 
do this is to use the planting board 
system. First lay out the orchard, 
then put stakes of uniform size, say 
about an inch in diameter by eighteen 
inches long, where the trees are to be 
planted. The planting board can be 
made 1x4-inches by 5-feet. Cut a 
notch at each end, and a notch in the 
middle. The notch at the middle is 
placed on the stake where the tree is 
to be planted; a stake at each notch 
at each end of the planting board is 
driven firmly into the ground and re- 
mains there until the tree is planted. 
Now the tree stake can be pulled up, 
and the hole dug. When the hole is 
completed, place the planting board 
where it originally was as indicated 
by the two stakes placed at the end 
notches of the board. The notch in 
the center of the board indicates ex- 
actly where the trunk of the tree must 
stand. Leave the planting board in 
this position until the tree is pretty 
firmly tramped in. Care must be 
taken to lay the board so that the 
notched side of the board is on the 
same side as when first laid in place. 
Otherwise, the tree when planted may 
be four inches off center. 

The hole should be dug large enough 
to take care of the roots without 


cramping them and deep enough so 
that a little loose top soil may be 





placed in the bottom and so that the 
tree will be approximately two inches 
deeper when set than when it grew in 
the nursery. Th? hole should be near- 
ly as wide at the bottom as at the top 
and be square bottomed, not a “pot- 
hole.” When the tree is ready to set, 
spread out the roots—little root trim- 
ming is really necessary except to 
smooth up some broken ragged roots; 
better leave as much root as possible 
—throw some _ pulverized ground 
around the roots and shake the tree 
up and down gently to give a sifting 
motion. When the hole is about half 
full begin tramping and keep on 
tramping. Finish the job by putting 
on a few shovelfuls of pulverized dirt 
on top of the tramped soil. All of this 
may sound simple, in fact too simple to 
be worth reading, but the mistake 
most apt to be made is the failure to 
tramp the soil firmly about the roots. 
Firm tramping presses the moist soil 
firmly about the roots, and establishes 
capilarity (soil moisture movement) 
and insures sufficient moisture for tree 
growth at once even tho the soil may 
be quite dry. 


Prune Newly Planted Tree 


Another factor of vital importance 
in getting a good stand of trees is 
proper pruning, which should be done 
as soon as the trees are planted. Fail- 
ure to prune the trees when planted 
has ruined many a fine tree’s chance 
to grow. The situation is just this. 
When the trees are dug at the nurs- 
ery, they lose a considerable portion 
of their feeding roots. The tops re- 
main intact. There is a balance be- 
tween the top and root that must be 
restored by pruning the top to com- 
pensate for the loss of feeding roots. 
If no top pruning, or an insufficient 
pruning is done, it means that as soon 
as growth begins that the food re 
serves, which are stored in the trunk, 
may be used up before the roots be- 
come established and can supply the 
tree with the required amount of soil 
nutrients necessary for growth. When 
the top is pruned properly, compara- 
tively few leaf buds remain to throw 
out leaves. The result is that the food 
reserves are used up slowly and are 
not depleted before the roots begin to 
function effectively. 

It is not difficult to prune a tree 
newly planted. In general, two-year- 
old trees have a more or less branched 
top with perhaps more than twice as 
many branches as should be allowed to 
remain. Four or five of the best and 
strongest branches should be selected 
and the rest cut away. These should 
be selected at regular intervals, as 
widely spaced up and down the trunk 
as possible, and in spiral fashion 
around the tree. Each of these should 
then be cut back about two-thirds, 
but varying in amount with respect to 
the position on the tree. In general, 
the uppermost branch should be left 
rather long (about one-half to two- 
thirds original length), to take the 
lead. The branches’ next in order 
should be cut much more severely. 
Whether you’ understand pruning 
methods at all, or feel that you know 
nothing about pruning, prune anyway. 
After all, it is only a common sense 
matter. Remember these cardinal 
points: 1. Prune the top to balance 
with the root. 2. Prune to give shape 
to the tree. 3. Don’t forget to prune 
the newly planted tree. 

If trees are worth planting at all, 
they are worth planting right. There 
is no reason why under Iowa condi- 
tions a good stand of trees can 
not be secured most years. And, fur- 
thermore, fruit trees can be induced to 
grow rapidly and come into produc- 
tion much sooner than is commonly 
the case in Iowa. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 


BROWN 


The House 


FAMILY 


of Mystery 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


F HENRY BROWN had been a prac- 
tical man it probably never would 
have happened. But nobody ever ac- 
cused Father Brown of being practical. 
When he wanted to do a thing he did 
it, practical*or impractical, and all the | 
family down to Little Joe had got used 
to it. Mother Brown was the practical | 
one but Father was the head of the 
house and being a diplomat Mother 
Brown confined her “bossing” to mak- 
ing things come out the way she want- 
ed, when she wanted them real badly, 
by a secret process all her own. I 
think most womer and girls will know 
what is meant. 

So Mother Brown, who is really 
Helen, altho Little Joe insists she is 
“Mom,” might have prevented it if she 
had wanted to do so. But the facts 
are that Mother Brown is just a girl 
“srowed up.” Mystery and romance 





still thrill her. Adventure calls. And 
there was no disputing that mystery | 
and adventure was waiting at the 





House of the Lone Oak, 


ing the House of 


Why tall Hal and curly-haired Beth, 
just at the age of romance and adven- 
ture, couldn’t wait to get there to in- 
vestigate. And Mary, who had thrilled 
to the stories of pirates and treasure 
in books, was almost as much excited. 
Even Little Joe, big for his age but 
the pet of the family, was keen to go 
adventuring. The whole Brown family 
just tingled from head to toes. And 
they had a reason to tingle, too. 

You see it was this way: Father 
wasn’t practical but he could breed 
and train race horses that could clip 
under the wire a length ahead of any- 
thing ever entered at the Clark county 
fair. It was when Flying Fox had won 
and been sold for a round thousand 
dollars that Mother Brown set her foot 
down hard and delivered an edict. 

“Henry,” said Mother Brown, “all 
my life I’ve lived in a house. Now I 
want a home. We can take that thou- 
sand dollars and pay it down on a 
farm in the hill country, quit being 
renters and live in a home of our own. 
You get busy now and answer some of 
the advertisements where they will 
take a thousand down for improved | 
land. We can’t afford to buy this | 
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etter, ‘“‘fyou will not be interested in 


high-priced farm land in Clark county. 
We'll have to move to the hills.” Now 


as this was the first time that Mother | 
Brown had tried really to “boss,” some- | 


thing had to be done. 

It was really Beth who started the 
quest and so we might well give Beth 
praise or blame for all that followed. 


| Beth had heen reading the advertise- 


ments in the farm papers and found 
little to get excited about until at the 
tail end of the very last one she found 
this: “There are some things about 
this farm that we can’t tell in print 
but can tell in a letter. It may make 
you want to buy or keep you away. 
Write us and we will write you.” That 
was enough to excite anyone’s curios- 
ity. Beth took it straight to Hal and 
as you might expect a boy to do, he 
“nooh-hooed” the whole idea. But 
Mother Brown was interested at once. 
“Write them,” she said, and so Beth 
did. In a few days back came a letter. 

To begin with, there was 200 acres 
of land, most of it in woods and pas- 
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buy- 


the Lone Oak.”’ 


ture, and the price was $3,000, of 
which $1,000 could be paid in cash, 
There was a big old house in need of 


repair and some outbuildings. There 
was a creek in the pasture, too. But 
Beth, to whom the letter was ad- 


dressed, skipped over all that introduc- 
tory. It was the closing paragraph 
that caused Beth to call Mother Brown 
and shout from the door to Hal that 
he should come too. And that para- 
graph was enough to interest anyone 
who knew real estate agents because 
not all of them are sworn to tell “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth” when they try to make 
sales. 

“If you are afraid of pirates,” said 
the letter, “you will not be interested 
in buying the House of the Lone Oak. 
But if you are not afraid and wish to 
seek the treasure chest which goes 
with the farm, read on.” Pirates on a 
hill farm a thousand miles from the 
ocean! And a treasure chest to be had 
for the seeking! Even that name, 
“The House of the Lone Oak,” spelled 
mystery. Right there Hal became a 
convert. 

(To be continued) 





A sure way to make 
your farm pay a better 
profit is to eut the cost of 
producing your crops. Reli- 
able power is a necessity. A 
Twin City Tractor will 
supply that—it will save 
you dollars every day by 
eliminating hired help. 
It enables you to get 
your work done in time. 
Many a Twin City saved 
its owner’s crop last fall 
ahead of wet weather. 
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TRACTORS 


motor delivers surplus power. 


owners. 


to you. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL 
& MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. WF13 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Denver Kansas City 

Great Falls Wichita 

Peoria Fargo 

Des Moines Lincoln 
Winnipeg 





|| Farm Relief That 
Can't Be Vetoed! | 


by getting it harvested and in the bin 





A Twin City Tractor will pay you bigger profits because it is 
“built to do the work”—always ready to go. 


part keeps it going year after year. 
its small upkeep—reported as low as $5.00 a year by many 


The Twin City All-Steel Thresher has an auxiliary cylinder to 
insure uniform feed to cylinder, swinging stacker housing and 
many grain saving and cleaning features that will be valuable 


Why not cut your costs and increase your profits this year? 
Mail the coupon now for the Free booklets. 










GUT 


THRESHERS 





Its valve-in-head 
Force feed lubrication in every 
You will be pleased with 





MINNEAPOLIS 
4 STEEL & MACHINERY 
CO., Dept. WFI3 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me the FREE 
Booklets. 
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Overhauling the Harness 


“They don’t know how to farm in 
Germany,” was the rather startling re- 
mark a young German who had been 
in the United States about a year 
made to me a couple of years ago as 
he and [I improvised an eye for 
the end of a harness tug. * wi* sur- 
prised, as four months j . wo. dd Re 
many eight years ago r- 
they were good farmers. + 
Germans coming to the Ur 
aren’t given to making siu 
marks about their old home. Sut « 
ry cleared it all up in his next rem ~«, 
“They haven't pliers and baling wire 
to make harness as good as new.” 

Then [ understood. Pliers and bal- 
ing wire are mighty useful and he who 
is handy with them can repair most 
anything. But after all, baling wire 
should serve only as an emergency re- 
pair material on harness. 

If it has not been done already, the 
harness should be overhauled before 
spring work begins. If not taken to 
the harness man for repair, cleaning 
and oiling, it should be given the go- 
ing over at home. Missing parts 
should be replaced; needed buckles, 
snaps and other steel parts renewed; 
and the breaks and weak parts in the 
leather replaced or patched. 

Taking harness apart, cleaning, oil- 
ing and repairing is a really enjoyable 
job for warm days in late winter. The 
added life to the harness, the satisfac- 
tion and time saved when the grind of 
spring work calls for the use of every 
horse and set of harness makes the 
annual overhauling of all the harness 
a very worth-while job.—J. W. 
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TANNERY:YOU 


MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 
A: 
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1 HAVE PLEASED OVE 
100.000 FARMERS 
C\WNING my own Tannery, tan- 

ning my own harness leather. 
nanufacturing my own harnese and 
“ling direct Comey Sanna te 
you, makes possible the lowest har- 
ness prices ever heard of—JUST 
WHAT YOU'VE ALWLYS WANTED! To 
prove that you get better harness 
thie way, [ will send you any har; 
ness you select from my catalog— 
all at my own risk, You know har- 
nesse—examine it thoroughly, test 
materials—you be the judge. Costs 
you nothing unless you decide to 
keep it. 
WRITE ME TODAY 
Find out for yourself all about my 19 different 
styles of harness, also collars, saddles, leather, 
@tc.—at amazingly low Tannery-to- You prices. 
Write today. Just say, Send free Harness Book. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. $455.2245* 























Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated every year with 


y 

FLEMING’S FISTOFORM 
Noexperience necessary, easy and - 
ple; just a little attention every fifth day, 
and your money refunded if it fails, no 
matter how old the case or how unsatis- 
factory other treatments may Rave 
Water SEE cry Fining’s Von 
Write for es - 
Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 


FLEMING BROS., 72°." 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


és HEY who can not weave a uni- 
form web, may at least produce 
a piece of patchwork.” 





To me the eternally interesting and 
impressive thing about homes is the 
distinctive character of the house fur- 
nishings, a character which develops 
as a result of one person’s tastes and 
desires. As people live in their homes 
and grow into them, the interiors are 
bound to express, either as a result of 
their efforts or in spite of them, some- 
thing of the people’s own personali- 
ties. 

And -have you ever noticed how the 
character of a house changes when a 
new occupant comes into it? All 
around us there are new neighbors 
since the first of March. From the 
outside the places do not look much 
different, but I’m guessing that the 
things which counted most in the 
household of one woman in particular 
—neatness, frugality, home-made. 
bread, and geraniums on the kitchen 
windowsill, will not be in evidence in 
the new interior of that house. 





“Would the fact that I grew up thru 
a happy childhood in a plain, low-ceil- 
inged home with a base burner in the 
front room have anything to do with 
my hankering for that sort of atmos- 
phere now that I'm much older?” asked 
a friend of mine the other evening. I 
agreed that I thought it would for the 
reason that the environment and ex- 
periences of childhood make lasting 
impressions. If the childhood had not 
been a happy one, if the family life 
had not been such as to create satis- 
faction in the way of life, perhaps my 
friend might not have the same feel- 
ing about his old home. 





Is there any way to tell what are 
the essentials of a standard of living, 
I wonder? What things ought we to 
strive for anyway? We hear a great 
deal these days about an adequate 
standard of living for the farm fam- 
ily and the income from the farm to 
pay the bill. What things would the 
readers of Patchwork Thoughts name 
as essentials? Wouldn't it be inter- 
esting to know? 

There would probably be some dif- 
ferences of opinion, depending upon 
the background of training and experi- 
ence, upon the present economic and 
social environment and, of course, on 
individual preferences. But probably 
any list or group of lists would include 
some of these things: Health, educa- 


tion, religion, wholesome pleasure, 
happy family life, companionship, 
neighborliness, mechanical efficiency 


at work, physical comfort, cultural sat- 
isfaction of music, books and art. 

Are there some others? The writer 
would welcome suggestions from the 
readers of this column. 


You may see the stars any time of 
day or night in the new Shrine Tem- 
ple just opened in Des Moines. It may 
be broad daylight—it is just as likely 
to be, and the sun shining. You enter 
a great auditorium that has a sky ef- 
fect for a ceiling. It certainly looks 
like the real thing, with clouds float- 
ing over and areas of blue sky. The 
lights change and the sky reflects a 
brilliant sunset, which gradually fades 
to twilight. Night falls rather more 
suddenly than naturally—in fact, it is 
sunset and dark all inside of five min- 
utes. And then overhead is the most 
gloriously real starlit sky you ever 
saw. All of the constellations of the 
Arabian sky are there, you are told, 
and in their proper positions. And the 
stars are turned on so easily by just 
pressing an electric button. 
























































From a little booklet labeled “Char- 
acter Education Methods” this para- 
graph on translating duty into beauty 


is taken. It contains much good food 
for thought: 

“Like all worthwhile games the 
game of living is difficult to learn. 
The sign of mastery is joy in the per- 
formance. Cultivate habits of living 
out gracefully the clean and kindly 
life. The good character is full of har- 
mony within and without, like the har- 
mony of music. The good in character 








is like the good in manners but more. 
Transform sheer duty into an inviting 
and impelling sense of beauty.” 
April will have to be uncommonly 
nice to keep up to the good weather 
record set by March. I suddenly woke 
up to the fact this morning that with 
all my garden planning and_ talking 
about gardening all winter, I hadn’t 
actually gotten down to the business 
of writing down a plan and ordering 
the new things to go into it.—J. W. 








Curtains for the Kitchen 


O MATTER how well arranged a 

kitchen may be, how well stocked 
with fine labor-saving devices and 
utensils that are a joy to own and 
use, unless the surroundings in this 
most-used room of the whole house are 
pleasant, work is just plain work, with 
heavy emphasis on the plain part of 
it. The old brown or dark green 
places wherein the cooking was done 
are fast giving way to colorful and 
cheerful places that are a real pleas- 
ure to spend even a whole day in 
when necessity demands it, as is fre- 
quently the case during certain sea- 
sons on the farm. And so, since many 
a woman's outlook is chiefly thru the 
kitchen windows, ‘t might be well to 
stop and consider how well those win- 
dows look and if there is any room for 
improvement. Which right away 
brings up the question of curtains. 
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Perhaps if the view is exceptionally 
good; if there are beautiful trees to 
look out upon, nice lawn and a flower 
garden and so forth, we might think 
twice before putting curtains before a 
window offering such pleasant outlook. 
However, at the average kitchen win- 
dow, a softening and pleasing effect 
is gained by using curtains, and in 
some cases curtains may even correct 
a bad view by shutting it out alto- 
gether. 

There are many ‘different ways of 
curtaining kitchen windows, as many, 
almost, are there are materials that 
we may make the curtains from. A 
very common treatment is to place a 
curtain only on the lower sash and for 
the standard two-sash windows this is 
quite satisfactory. Light and air are 
admitted from above and at the same 
time the kitchen has a dressed-up ap- 
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Painted daisy design is of right size to apply to curtain material for embroid- 


ering. 


black cross-stitch with petals of bright red. 
ered in either green or black. 


Any color scheme may be worked out, 


A very effective one is center of 
Stems and leaves may be embroid- 


pearance. Another effect is gotten by 
framing the window with side curtains 
and a valance which is preferably 
short so that it will not interfere with 
ventilation—an important point to con- 
sider in kitchen curtains. If it seems 
advisable to cover the windows entire- 
ly, glass curtains of some thin unpre- 
tentious material like sheer muslin, 
cheesecloth or voile may be used with 
side curtains of the same material in 
a color or of gingham or glass towel- 
ing. Some may prefer curtaining the 
upper sash or using a deep vglance 
ruffled on the rod. Where the win- 
dows are short, one sash in depth, side 
curtains extending just to the window 
sill and wide enough to pull to the cen- 
ter of the window may be best. 

The present fashion for embroidered 
curtains offers all sorts of possibilities 
for making the kitchen gay and inter- 
esting. In the little curtain illustra- 
tion on this page you see flower de- 
signs worked on muslin, and _ else- 
where in the department you will find 
the patterns for these designs. The 
painted daisy design may be brought 
out in many colors. The centers are 
effective in yellow, green, black or 
brown done in small cross-stitches. For 
variety and charm, a color contrasting 
with the center should be _ used for 
making the petals. For instance, if 
yellow is used for the center, make the 
circle around it dark brown or black, 
and the petals geranium red, delft blue 
or purple. Either green or black may 
be used for the stems. A long lazy 
daisy stitch is used for making the 
petals. Only a single group of the 
flower design is given. It is a simple 
matter to apply this in groups as 
shown in the illustration or perhaps 
some other grouping will suggest it- 
self to you. Windows curtained only 
by a deep valance might have a row of 
the painted daisies extending across 
the top. 

The quickly 


wisteria design is 


worked and gives a nice effect when. 


two sprays are grouped close together, 
as in the little illustration shown on 
this page. Yellow, black or brown em- 
broidery cotton is used to make the 
little centers of the Wisteria flowers. 
The flowers themselves may be made 
with either a short lazy daisy stitch or 
with an outline stitch. If you wish 
the flowers to be naturalistic, lavender 
will be the color you will choose for 
embroidering, tho they are quite as ef- 
fective done in deep, rich or pale 
shades of any of the colors. 

If there is a rest corner in your 
kitchen with a comfortable chair in it, 
as there should be in every kitchen 
whether it has a definite rest corner 
or not, the same decorative design may 
be carried over into a cushion or a 
cover for the back of the chair. 

While we are still on the subject of 
embroidered curtains, here’s just a 
hint about materials and transferring 
the designs. In order to embroider 
curtains neatly, the material should 
not be too flimsy. Materials such as 
hatiste, dimity and some voile have 
body enough to take embroidery nice- 
ly. In the more sheer materials, one and 
one-fourth inch hems should be made 
in the bottom and sides to insure their 
hanging evenly. Before buying ma- 
terial, measure windows from sill to 
curtain rod, then allow eight inches 
more. Allow one and one-half inches 
for the hem at the bottom, which will 
be turned to make the hem one and 
one-fourth inches in depth. It is a 
good idea to make a double hem at the 
bottom but this is not necessary. The 
heading and casing will take three and 
three-fourths inches each, and one 
inch should be allowed for shrinkage. 

A different way to transfer embroid- 
ery designs is to use a pane of glass 
elevated on a table by books or some- 
thing placed at each end. Place an 
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electric light bulb on an extension 
cord under the glass, using a hot plate 
pad under the bulb to prevent marring 
the table. Then place the design on 
top of the glass. The design may then 
be easily copied onto material as 
heavy as unbleached muslin or ging- 
ham with a lead pencil. In doing this 
way one does not take a chance of 
getting soil on the material as some- 
times happens in the case of using car- 
bon paper. Also one may hold the 
design against a window that the sun 
is shining on and copy in the same 
way, only it is more tiring to hold the 
arms up to the window than down on a 
table. 

Materials available for kitchen cur- 
tains are: Batiste, pongee, Canton 
linen, cheesecloth, cross-barred mus- 
lin, dotted swiss, fishnet, scrim, voile, 
rayon, percale, unbleached muslin and 


worth living. To another these same 
circumstances are unendurable. How 
can parents be certain which will 
seem desirable to their child? 

I believe that honesty is the best 
policy a parent can follow in dealing 
with his children. “Hands off” is a 
hard mandate but it is a fair and 
honest one. 

It seldom is hard to make children 
happy on a farm. Children—even 
those accustomed to city life—almost 
always are happy in the country. 

Work is one of the finest things 
about the farm home but it undeniably 
does drive many boys and girls away 
from the farm. Here are three relia- 
ble rules to follow: First, have the 
children work a great deal with fa- 
ther or mother—not too much alone or 
among themselves; and remember 
that it is then up to father and mother 


Children raised in a happy home and 
possessing honest and sensible ideas 
about life can be trusted and should 
be trusted to make their own deci- 
sions. Sometimes they know from the 
beginning that they wish to “stand 
by.” If their happiness lies away 
from the farm, father and mother 
ought to rejoice that they discovered it 
in time. Sometimes they need a little 
“fling” to show them that their heart 
really lies back in the old home. And 
whatever comes, no one can have any 
regrets.—Alice Margaret Ashton. 





How Shall We Help the School 
Children? 
= HAT can I do to help the chil- 


dren with their school work?” 
I have been asked this question many 





This wisteria flower design may he applied directly to curtaining material. 
site page shows how the design may be applied to make flower groups. 
broidering centers; lavender for the petals and green for leaves and stems. 


Use yellow, black or brown for em- 


The small illustration on oppo- 











glass toweling. A valance may be re- 
duced to a mere ruffle and used with 
sheer curtains that cover the whole 
glass or in the case of heavier mate- 
rials being used alone, it can be used 
on the rod with the side curtains, per- 
haps being made of a _ contrasting 
color; as, for example, checked ging- 
ham curtains bound with plain color 
would have a little ruffled valance 
across the top, the same width propor- 
tionately as the binding, and of the 
same plain material. 

Kitchen windows are frequently un- 
sightly with all sorts of things stacked 
on the window sills that ought not to 
be there. Empty fruit jars, sickly 
plants and odds and ends find their 
way to this parking place and make 
attractive curtaining impossible. A 
single thriving plant, a small vase 
with fresh or dried flowers or a single 
candlestick makes a nice window dec- 
oration and an appropriate one for this 
location. 





Be Honest With the Children 


OW much we talk about teaching 
the child to respect the rights of 
others. And how hard it is for par- 
ents to practice this lesson which they 
have tried to teach! 

Have we any right to deliberately 
“set out” to keep the children on the 
farm? Has any father a right to look 
at his baby son and say: “He will be 
a farmer; he will take over the old 
place.” The hope is natural enough 
and honest enough; but wouldn’t it be 
better to say: “I hope he will want to 
be a farmer and stay on the old place.” 
Has any mother a right to look at her 
baby daughter and say: “If she isn’t 
a real country girl it will break my 
heart!” Wouldn’t it be better to say: 


“I hope she will love the country as 
much as I do.” 

To certain temperaments life in 
the country is so satisfying and de- 
lightful that it outweighs every dis- 
advantage and is the only existence 


to be cheerful and desirable compan- 
ions! Second, give each child some 
particular task for which he feels re- 
sponsibility; it must not be too exact- 
ing or tedious. And third, have play 
spells and vacations that are just as 
definite as the work periods. 

Recreation is another fine thing that 
must not be overlooked. The country 
offers so many varieties—picnicking, 
sledding, fishing, horseback riding, 
the jolliest kinds of parties, corn 
roasts—the list is inexhaustible. 
These things cost so little. Let the 
children indulge in them abundantly. 
Never allow them to think that they 
must necessarily go to town for a 
“good time,” altho they need some of 
the town varieties also for a well- 
rounded training. 

As often as possible give a specified 
reason for the work, the earning, the 
saving. Let’s learn to occasionally 
make the work “snappy” for the sake 
of a moonlight ride or a little vacation 
of some sort. Let’s earn something 
or save something for some specified 
and delightful purpose. 

Children are happy in a home where 
there is honest discipline, honest 
work, cheerfulness and good sense. 
A pampered and indulged child is al- 
most never happy. 

Be honest in what you tell the chil- 
dren. Tell them the truth about 
things. Some parents in an attempt to 
keep their children with them say 
that life in the country is a bed of 
roses; life is not that anywhere! Oth- 
er parents rail constantly about farm 
conditions, farm handicaps and injus- 
tices and then wonder why their chil- 
dren leave the old home! Let’s try to 
get at the truth of things ourselves 
and then deal truthfully with the 
young folks. Let’s remember that ad- 
olescent children believe a great deal 
of what is told them and that these 
impressions last, in many instances, 
all thru their lives. Father’s and 
mother’s words and acts ought to be 
honest and true if the children start in 
life with right ideas and ideals. 


times during my years of service as a 
teacher and since. 

Froebel says: “To secure content, 
pleasure and smiles is the first step 
in education.” Mother can furnish 
this background of content and happi- 
ness better than anyone else, espe- 
cially during the child’s early years. 
The child who comes to school con- 
tent and smiling is considered an as- 
set by every discerning teacher. 

“I spend my entire evenings helping 
the children with their lessons,” some 
mothers confess. Do these children 
show the results of mothers’ helpful- 
ness? They do, but not usually in the 
direction mother desires! Mother 
struggles thru the lessons, prompting 
the child at every turn; and little John 
and Mary lean upon her until their 
home work becomes a farce so far as 
they are concerned. Better one prob- 
lem that the child has really studied 
out for himself than a dozen accom- 
plished in that way. This does not 
mean that all help should be withheld; 
some difficult point may be explained 
or a pertinent question asked. And it 
is always helpful to listen while the 
children “recite” portions of their les- 
sons. But it is seldom advisable for 
mother to sit down with the child and 
devote her time and attention to the 
actual lesson getting. 

Mother’s interest can stimulate 
home study as nothing else can. 
“What are the problems about tonight, 
John?” And when John has told that 
it is computing board feet, she says: 
“I wonder when a man is liable to find 
that knowledge useful?’’ Well—doesn’t 
John love to explain how “a fellow 
needs to know” about these strictly 
masculine brands of information! 

“What is the composition about this 
time?” mother asks. “The Esqui- 
maux,” is the dreary reply, because 
children usually dislike the drudgery 
that accompanies all “‘written work.” 
“My goodness, what do you know 
about them?” she demands _ incredu- 
lously. John brightens up as he tells 
about their wonderful hunting expedi- 








tions. Mary breaks in to tell about 
the queer housekeeping operations. 
Mother contributes a few interesting 
facts. When the lively discussion is 
over those compositions just naturally 
write themselves and, what is better, 


| they are interesting and of real educa- 


tional value. 

“IT am so dreadfully ‘rusty’ in all 
academic subjects. Ought I not to re- 
fresh myself for the sake of helping 
my children?” anxious mothers wish 
to know. 

“If you are really interested in the 
subject and desire the knowledge for 
your own sake, yes,” I would say. Oth- 
erwise, I see no especila need for it. 
In fact, I think it is better for the 
child when mother is equipped with a 
somewhat convenient ‘forgotter.’ ” 

“T should like to hear all about the 
founding of the Pennsylvania colony— 
it has been a long time since I read or 
studied about it,” mother says. Chil- 
dren love to impart information and 
Mary’s recital makes the washing of 
the supper dishes pass off pleasantly 
indeed. 

“Mother, what is tapioca, anyway?” 
“Why, it is made from the root of 
some plant; I really wish you would 


| look it up in the encyclopedia and tell 
|} me about it.” 


John does so and inci- 
dentally learns a lot of things he will 


' not soon forget. 


These are some of the ways in which 
we can give the children real help 
with their school work.—A. M. A. 











Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No. 2998—Entirely Different—Cuts in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 18-inch contrasting. 

No, 2051—Attractive Apron—Cuts in 
sizes small, medium and large. The me- 
dium size requires two yards of 36-inch 
material with seven yards of trimming. 

No. 2954—Ragland Sleeves—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, contatning all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, eto., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quareerly. 





“It was bad luck your wife fell on a 
banana skin,” 

“Yes, they 
shop.” 


took her into a hat 
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Men certainly like coffee. 
When it is rich and full of flavor, 
when it exactly “touches the 
spot,” almost any meal is a suc- 
cess as far as a man is concerned. 

That is why women are so 
particular about coffee making. 
Good coffee is really very easy to 
make if you have the right coffee 

| to work with. But you must be 
discriminating in the coffee you 
buy. Find the brand you like 
best and then always order it by 


name. In that way you will be 

















sure the coffee you use will have | 
the qualities you want. | 
at is how Butter-Nut came | 
to be the great favorite it is. 
When women found Butter-Nut 
they quit “shopping” for coffee 
and started asking for Butter-Nut } 
by name. They found that in H 
this brand they could get exactly | 
the perfection of flavor they | 
had always hoped for. | 
It is easy to make wonderful 
coffee with Butter-Nut because 
it is so rich in fine flavor. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement és made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


This statement may not always apply to 








2 duced by any other paper until special written ,ermission has been obtained. 





Peter’s Lesson in Trust 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
for April 10, 1927. Matthew, 14: 
-33.) 

“And = straightway 
the disciples to enter 
and to go before him unto the other 
side, till he should send the multi- 
tudes away. (23) And after he had 
sent the multitudes away, he went up 
into the mountain apart to pray: and 
when even was come, he was there 
alone. (24) But the boat was now in 
the midst of the sea, distressed by 
the waves; for the wind was contrary. 
(25) And in the fourth watch of the 
night he came unto them, walking up- 
on the sea. (26) And when the disci- 
ples saw him walking on the sea, they 
were troubled, crying, It is a ghost; 
and they cried out for fear. (27) But 
straightway Jesus spake unto them, 
saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; be 
not afraid. (28) And Peter answered 
him and said, Lord, if it be thou, bid 
me come unto thee upon the waters. 
(29) And he said, Come. And Peter 
went down from the boat, and walked 
upon the waters to come to Jesus. 
(30) But when he saw the wind, he 
was afraid; and beginning to sink, he 
cried out, saying, Lord, save me. (31) 
And immediately Jesus stretched forth 


constrained 
the boat, 


he 
into 


his hand, and saith unto him, O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? (32) And when they were 


gone up into the boat, the wind ceased. 

33) And they that were in the boat 
worshiped him, saying, Of a truth thou 
art the Son of God.” 





No ever so misunderstood 


him as was 


man 
by those directly about 
Jesus of Nazareth.. The scribes and 
Pharisees did not understand Him, and 
did not wish to do so. Neither Herod 
nor Pontius Pilate could ever even be- 
gin to understand Him; and even His 
disciples never fully understood Him 
until after His resurrection from the 
dead; nor can any of us understand 
Him except in the light of His resur- 
rection. If He had not risen from the 
dead, He must ever have remained an 
unsolved and unsolvable mystery. The 
common people did not understand 
Him when He fed five thousand of 
them with five crackers and two small 
fishes or sardines. They thought they 
understood Him. They said at once: 
This is the promised Messiah—and 
gathered around Him, frantically ap- 
pealing to Him to lead them to Jeru- 
salem and assume what they regarded 
as His rightful place, the throne of 
David and Solomon. (John, 6:15.) 

The proposal came to Him as a re- 
newal of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, and He at once took the most 
prompt measures to resist it. First, 
Ite forced His disciples to go away, 
clear over to the other side of the 
lake. No doubt many of them were 
siding with the multitude, and saw 
honors and offices for themselves in 
the near future. Jesus would have 
none of them. He “constrained” them 
to go into the boat. 

Next He sent the multitude away, 
and then He sought communion with 
His God in this hour of temptation. 
“He went up into the mountain apart 
to pray: and when even was come, he 
was there alone.” It was one of the 
great crises of His life, a choice be- 
tween a kingdom and a cross; and He 
knew it. In such decisive hours we 
wish to be alone with our God. It was 
near the passover, and therefore near- 
ly a full moon. Under that moonlit 
sky Jesus sought help from the Father 
in this great crisis from evening until 


was 








midnight, and from midnight until the 
fourth watch, or between three and six 
o’clock in the morning. 

The disciples and a few passengers 
were evidently lingering near the 
shore, watching for Him to come after 
He had gotten rid of the multitude. 
Hour after hour passed, and He came 
not. They concluded to obey, and 
started to row across to Bethsaida of 
Galilee, Peter’s former home, about six 
miles away. Then came up one of 
those sudden squalls for which the sea 
of Galilee is famous to this day, as are 


most lakes surrounded by mountains, 
the wind rushing down the gorges in 


the hills and coming apparently from 
different directions. Old fishermen as 
they were, they had never seen such a 
storm as this. Once before they had 
a severe storm on this same lake, but 
Jesus was with them asleep, and they 
knew that if there was grave danger, 
they could waken Him, they did. 
(Matthew, 8:24-27.) He was not with 
them now, they did not know just 
where He was, and they did not under- 
stand it. All night long they toiled, 
until midnight, until one, two, three 
o’clock and past, and still they were 
not more than half way across. It was 
all they could do keep the 


boat’s 
head to the waves that came from the 
Capernaum shore. 
Meanwhile Jesus was 
tain in communion with His Father. 
He looks across the sea, shimmering 
in the full moonlight, sees the trouble 
which had befallen the boat that car- 
ried the nucleus of His future church 


to 


in the moun- 


or kingdom, realizes their alarm and 
terror, and resolves to go to them at 
once, 


The apostles, looking back as they 
row over the foamy, yeasty waves, see 
a figure approaching, Never in all 
their experience had they seen the like 
before. It seems to glide onward over 
the rolling waves, never receding or 
dropping out of sight, and its shadow 
from the now moon falls long 
and dark in front. No wonder that, 
sailors that they were, and therefore 
superstitious, they cried out in their 
terror: “It is a ghost,” that is, a spir- 


setting 


it. Nearer and nearer it came, and 
apparently “would have passed by 
them,” and as “gazing most intently,” 
for so the word rendered “saw” 
should be translated, they cried out, 
and the well-known voice answered: 
“Be of good cheer: it is I; be not 
afraid.” 

Hearing the well-known voice, his 
heart thrilling with delight, the well- 
meaning, impulsive Peter, exclaims: 
“Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to 
thee upon the waters.” And Jesus 
said, “Come.” Ah, Peter, you are in 


danger now. In the recoil from super- 
stitious fear you want to show your 
love and confidence in the Master, but 
you want also to be the first of the 
disciples, and you say, “Bid me come.” 
It is well that the Master takes you at 
your word and says, “Come.” You will 
get your first lesson, a lesson that 
must be often repeated before you 
learn how to curb your conceit and 
vain confidence. In a moment Peter 
drops his oar, and throws himself over 
the side of the boat, and starts toward 
the Master. As long as he keeps his 
eyes on the Master and depends on 
Him, he is all right, as we all are, but 
when he begins to think of the danger, 
of the mighty winds and the rolling 
waves, he begins to cry: ‘Lord, save 
me,” as we all do. “And immediately 
Jesus stretched forth his hand, and 
took hold of him, and saith unto him, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” And who of us does not 
need this same rebuke? But Peter, 
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The work of spring house- 
cleaning can be made very much 
easier and more pleasant by mak- 
ing the right preparations for it. 

It is no longer considered 
practical, or even eco- 
nomical, to get along 
without the many con- 
veniences that will lighten 
this work and help do it 
better than it could ever 
have been done in the old 
back-breaking way. 

The things you need 
are not expensive and you 
can buy them at low 
prices, for your ‘Farm 
Service” Hardware Store 
has made this possible. 
Don’t start your cleaning 
without getting a step lad- 
der, oil mop, supply of floor wax, 
furniture polish, and the needed 
scrub brushes, carpet beaters, 
brooms, strong light-weight 
pails, etc. 

While you’re at it why not re- 
varnish the floors, paint the 
woodwork in the kitchen, and 
freshen up things in general ? 
With the new kinds of lacquers, 
ready prepared enamels, and 
other finishes you can do this 
work easily and at little expense. 
The cost of refinishing will be 
forgotten entirely when you see 
the greatly increased attractive- 


ness of your home. 

Get all of these things at your “Farm 
Service’? Hardware Store and be sure 
of high quality, dependable goods at 
moderate prices. It’s the most eco- 
nomical and helpful place for you to 

. buy housecleaning supplies. 





Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 

















like most of us, learned his lesson only 
to forget it and repeat his error, as 
when, not long afterwards, he rebuked 
his Master for talking about His 
death, and said it should not be so; 
again in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and again in Galilee after the resurrec- 
tion. Peter, we like you, for we are all 
so much like you. 

“They were willing therefore to re- 
ceive him into the boat” (John, 6:21), 
which they were afraid to do before 


they knew it was Jesus and not a 
ghost. “And they that were in the 


boat worshiped him, saying, Of a truth 


thou art the Son of God.” Demons 
had said this before and were re- 


buked for it; man never. Peter said it 
shortly afterwards and was commend- 
ed for it. It was the conviction forced 





upon the passengers, who had _ wit- 
nessed three astonishing things in the 
last twenty-four hours: the miraculous 
multiplication of the bread and fishes, 
the refusal of the kingdom, and the 
rescue of the disciples from the storm 
in this miraculous way—Almighty 
power in creation, absolute unselfish- 
ness in declining high earthly honor, 
and absolute control over the _ best- 
known foree in nature, gravitation; 
and all for the promotion of the wel- 
fare, and the salvation, earthly and 
spiritual, of the common people. They 
might well say that none but the Son 
of God was equal to this. 

Miraculous, intensely miraculous, is 
all this. What else should be expect- 
ed? If it does not fit in with our ideas 
of what man should do or can do, re- 
member that Jesus always ¢laimed to 
stand quite distinct and apart from all 
other men during His entire life, as 
becomes one for whom a supernatural 
birth is claimed. Remember that He 
never admits a single fault or even a 
mistake, and still holds, as no man has 
ever held, the respect of all men, while 
making the claim to be not only per- 
fect and sinless, but the Master, the 
Ruler of men, to whom all owe obedi- 
ence, and that, too, on the specific 
ground that He is the Sent of God and 
the only complete revealer of the Di- 
vine will. What else can you expect 
of Him than miracles? When you 
take away the miracles out of the Bi- 
ble, “Ye have taken away my Lord.” 

3ut how natural is this story withal. 
How kindly He dealt with Peter, tell- 
ing him to come, knowing that Peter 
would fall, in order to teach him a 
needed lesson. He apparently walked 
past the disciples, just as He made as 
tho He was going farther on the way 
to Emmaus, as He at first declined to 
heal the daughter of the Syropheni- 
cian, and paid no heed for two days 
to the message from the sisters of Laz- 
arus; just as He leaves us to battle 
with our daily troubles until we really 
feel the need of His help. He loves to” 
draw out His people and teach them to 
pray; even as He is apparently now 
passing by His church, wearing itself 
out in the apparently vain effort to 
stem the storm of worldliness, skepti- 


cism and vain conceit that is now 
dashing the billows over it. Rest as- 
sured that Jesus loves His church 


none the less if He is apparently leav- 
ing it to find out how weak and help- 
less it is without Him in time of trou- 
ble. The church will learn by and by, 
as the disciples did, that Jesus must 
be in the ship, and that human effort 
without His gospel never saved a soul. 





A Gladiolus Book 


I O YOU know that the gladiolus 
sheds its greatest fragrance at 
night? Do you know also that there 


are some three or four thousand varie- | 
ties of gladiolus? These questions and 
many others are discussed in a new 
book, “The Gladiolus and Its Culture,” 
by A. C, Beal. The history of the 
gladiolus is given from the earliest 
times when, according to Greek cus- 
tom, they were planted on the graves 
of young giris. One learns, for in- 
stance, that most of the gladiolus we 





have today are natives of South Af- 
rica, or descendants of those native 
plants. Other varieties have come | 


from the Mediterranean regions of Eu- 
rope and western Asia, but it is from 
the South African gladiolus that our 
lovely, brilliant and large-flowered va- 
rieties have been developed. Any of 
us who have grown the little yellow 
primulinus gladiolus with the distinct 
hood made by the cupping over of the 
top petal will be interested in knowing 
that it came originally from the moun- 
tains of tropical Africa. It is, by the 
way, one of the few gladiolus that 
still persists in the original species. 
Most of them have lost their identity 
thru hybridizing and crossing. And 


anyone who has ever had the urge to 


try some flower hybridizing and cross- 
ing on his own account can find out 
from the book just how to do it with 
the gladiolus. Disregarding a _ short 
section of the book which is written 
more particularly for those who are 
growing gladiolus on a commercial 
scale, it seems to be a valuable hand- 
book for those who have a special af- 
fection for gladiolus. The price of the 
book is $1.25. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Striped Chipmunk Fools Peter 
Peter Rabbit 


Peter Rabbit sat at the top of the 
Crooked Little Path where it starts down 
the hill. He was sitting there when jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun threw his nightcap off 
and began his daily climb up into the 
blue, blue sky. He saw Old Mother West 
Wind hurry down from the Purple Hills 
and turn her Merry Little Breezes out to 
play on the Green Meadows, 

Peter yawned. The fact is, Peter had 
been out nearly all night, and now he 
didn’t know just what to do with him- 
self. Presently he saw Striped Chipmunk 
whisk up on top of an old log. As 
usual, the pockets in Striped Chipmunk’s 
cheeks were stuffed so full that his head 
looked to be twice as big as it really is, 
and as usual he seemed to be very busy, 
very busy indeed. He stopped just long 
enough to wink one of his saucy black 
eyes and shout: ‘Good morning, Peter 
Rabbit!”’ 

Then he disappeared as suddenly as he 
had come. A few minutes later he was 
back on the old log, but this time his 
cheeks were empty. 

“Fine day, Peter Rabbit,” said Striped 
Chipmunk, and whisked out of sight. 

Peter Rabbit yawned again. Then he 
closed his eyes for just a minute. When 
he opened them, there was Striped Chip- 
munk on the old log just as before, and 
the pockets in both cheeks were so full 
that it seemed as if they would burst. 

“Nice morning to work, Peter Rabbit,” 
said Striped Chipmunk, in spite of his full 
cheeks. Then he was gone. 

Once more Peter Rabbit closed his eyes, 
but hardly were they shut when Striped 
Chipmunk shouted: 

“Oh, you Peter Rabbit, 
night?” 

Peter snapped his eyes open just in time 
to see the funny little tail of Striped 
Chipmunk vanish over the side of the old 
log. Peter scratched one of his long ears 
and yawned again, for Peter was growing 
more and more sleepy. It was a long 
yawn, but Peter cut it off right in the 
middle, for there was Striped Chipmunk 
back on the old log, and both pockets in 
his cheeks were stuffed full. 

Now Peter Rabit is as curious as he is 
lazy, and you know he is very, very lazy. 
The fact is, Peter Rabbit’s curiosity is his 
greatest fault, and it gets him into a 
great deal of trouble. It is because of this 
and the bad, bad habit of meddling in the 
affairs of other people into which it has 
led him that Peter Rabbit has such long 
ears. 

For a while Peter watched busy Striped 
Chipmunk. Then he began to wonder 
what Striped Chipmunk could be doing. 
The more he wonodered, the more he felt 
that he really must know. The next time 
Striped Chipmunk dppeared on the old 
log, Peter shouted to him: 

“Hi, Striped Chipmunk, what are you 
so busy about? Why don’t you play a 
little?”’ 

Striped Chipmunk stopped a minute. 
am building a new house,” said he. 

“Where?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

“That's telling,”” replied Striped Chip- 
munk, and whisked out of sight. 

Now, Peter Rabbit knew where Reddy 
Fox and Jimmy Skunk and Bobby Coon 
and Happy Jack Squirrel and Johnny 
Chuck and Danny Meadow Mouse lived. 
He knew all the little paths leading to 


been out all 


“J 


; their homes. He had seen them coming and 


going many times. But he did not know 
where Striped Chipmunk lived. He never 

















“Make Their 
Own Gas 


CoLEMAN AIR-O-GAS STOVES 
bring gas service for cooking 
right into your kitchen — no 
matter where you live. They 
are complete cooking units that 
make their own gas! Nopipes, 
no wiring, no installation cost, 
They are made to meet today’s 
demand for modern, clean, 
quick-cooking stoves, 


Hot — Clean — Safe 


Air-O-Gas Stoves are easy, safe 
and economical to operate— 
on the same gas-pressure prin- 
ciple as Coleman Lamps and 
Lanterns. Use any good grade 
of regular motor car fuel. Gen- 
erate quickly to full cooking 
heat. Produce acleaner cooking 
fire—nco dirt, no smoke, no soot 
on utensils. Give you quicker 
cooking action — boils half a 
gallon of water in 414 minutes. 
You have a steadier cooking 
blaze—instantly regulated. 


Moderately Priced 


Air-O-Gas Stovesare built ina 
variety of practical models to 
meet every cooking need. Mod- 
erately priced from $22 to $85 
in the United States. 


More Than 35,000 Dealers in 
all parts of the country sell Cole- 
man Gas- Pressure Appliances, If 
your dealer is not supplied, write 
us for descriptive literature. Ad- 
dress Dept. WC-11 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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had known. Striped Chipmunk always 
seemed so busy and was always darting 
hither and thither; but he had never 


seen him coming in or going out of his 
home. Peter Rabbit thought of this as 
he sat there watching Striped Chipmunk 
hurrying back and forth. The more 
he thought of it, the more curious he 
grew. He really must know. He just 
couldn't wait another minute. Pretty 
soon along came Jimmy Skunk, looking 
for some beetles. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk,” said Peter. 

“Hello, Peter Rabbit,” said Jimmy. 

“Do you know where Striped Chipmunk 
lives?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

“No, I don’t know where Striped Chip- 
munk lives, and I don’t care; it’s none of 
my business,”’ replied Jimmy. ‘Have you 
seen any beetles this morning?” 

Peter Rabit hadn’t seen any beetles, 
so Jimmy Skunk went on down the 
Crooked Little Path, still looking for his 
breakfast. es 
(Continued next week) 
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BABY CHICKS 





SUCCESS 


PECIST ESD U5. PRT, OFFICE 


SUMMER EGGS 


OR ONLY 





eo 2 
$4ee Profit a Hen arrow 200g strain § cy 
from 400F White Le sohite i asia Common Stock lay 
made byMrs Beer on yeat the Golden layers. ]\ aye letiemeyier, 
The gee eggs are layed inthe eg ee their Owners 
Winter when eggs are Mgh. 


BUY FARROW CHIX THIS SEASON 4&2 BANK THE DIFFERENCE 
Quality Matings Pure Bred Farrow Chix 


Prices April Delivery 
























ay 100 200 500 1,000 
€' & BROWN LEGHORNGS......... ' $11.00 $21.50 $52.50 $100.00 
BARRED ROCKS, $.C. REDS, § 1 13.00 25.50 62.50 120.00 
og XY pa cesses. 14.00 27.50 67.50 130.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, ' 145.00 29.50 72.50 140.00 
BLACK MINORCAS ..............: \ 





Special Matings, 3c a chick higher than above 
prices. Star Matings White Leghorns (the kind . - 

with which Mrs. Beer made $4.00 hen profit), 6 All FARROW CHIX are 
chick higher than Quality Matings. May prices, hatched from Inspected 
1 shick i hi 7 Rea aes ye » Leghorns American Cert -O - Culd 
Yc chick less than above prices. 1e Leghorns flank according to the 
we are selling for $11.)0- rules of The American 


aL 


100 now, we sold for taby Chick Prod. Ass'n. 
$16.00-100 in 1920, The They could not be strong- 
Barred Rocks we ure sell- er or healthier at any 


» ~ ey « e 4 price, Since there is no 
ee ” State Inspection charge 
sole Ol 945.00- — added to the cost of FAR- 
1920. We are the farmer's ROW CHIX, and our 
friend. Order direct from enormous production of 
this ad or send for free +S million chix a season, 
catalog; it gives descrip- we are able to save you 
tions of the various mat- from 2¢ to 6e a chick and 
ings; it tells how to raise still maintain the high 
FARROW CHIX ind quality for which FAR- 
have winter layers. ROW CHIX are known. 


.) D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 24, Peoria, Illinois 
. 4 OO FON ON): 


Macy ‘‘Standard-Bred To Lay’”’ Chicks 


Produced Under the Supervision of the 


IOWA INSPECTED AND ACCREDITED HATCHERY ASSH. 


We deliver only strong, vigorous chicks. We guarantee satisfaction and 100% 
live delivery. Send for our catalog aad prices. 


IOWA FALLS. IOWA 














MACY HATCHERIES, Box Y¥, 





















¢ 
All Chicks From Carefully Culled Pure Bred Flocks, 


Every Flock Under Our Personal Supervision 
Per 100 For 500 

8. C. White and Brown Leghcrna, $12.00 $57.50 
8. C, Buff Leghorns and Anconas, - sh 3.00 62.50 
Barred Rocks. 5. C. Reds, W. Rocks, B. Minorcas, 14.00 67.50 . ia ee 
White W 4 Buff Orpi , 4 “ 16. 72.66 Special Mating Flocks, 2c per chick higher 
Order from this ad. or write for full description. 100 per cent live delivery. Once a customer, atways a booster. 


TILL’S HATCHERY, Box W, BELLEVUE IOWA 


Buy 2 Week Old Chicks 





Buff Rock 8S. C. White Minorcas, ° ° 
Heavy Mixed : - - - - 11.00 62.50 
Aasorted 9.00 42.60 








Special Offer —15% Discount from 
Missouri’s Pioneer Hatcheryman 





GAIN Missourt’s Pioneer Hatchery leads in service tothe poultry rateser. 
Now you can get Missourt State Accredited chicks, carefully brooded past 
the critical first two weeks. 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed, You already know that the bi 
losses with little chicks come the first two weeks. Now they are gone, with Miller's two-week ob 
chicks brooded through the danger period and delivered to you strong, healthy and husky. They 
wili mature early, cut your chick losses, increase your prone I want to prove this quicker, profit- 
paying way for you to raise chicks this year and for 4 short time will give you a 15 per cent reduction 
off these regular prices, for Miller 2-week old accredited chicks. 


Figure what the cost would be 
from these regular prices, then S 
deduct 15% from your remit- 
tance. We prepay all shipping 
charges and furnish the feed 
e and water for the expressman er e 


to give them. 





Variety (Two-weeks old Chicks 24Chicke 48 Chicks 96 Chic 288 Chic 
Barred Plymouth Rocks eT ° . -.89.60 $18 60 $36.00" oe cal - 





White Plymouth Rocks 4 . 9.60 8.60 36.00 luo 
Buff Plymouth Rocks a > . - 9.60 8.60 36.00 100 
White yando : . . 9.60 8.60 36.00 100 
Silver Laced Wyandottese . . ° . . 10.80 20.80 40.00 i 
Rose C. RB. I, Reds . ° . . 9.60 8.60 36.00 100 
ee R. 1. Reds ° ° ° ° - 9.60 8.60 a6 00 100 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons ° . ° - «+ 9.60 8.60 36.00 100 

3. C. White Orpingtone 7 + + + 10-80 20.80 49.00 110 This trade mark stands 

; ; se See 23.00 45 00 iz for more than a quarter 

- 9.60 5.60 86.00 100 century of truthful ad- 

840 640 tee4 a vertising and depend- 

a  -aling reed 56.00 100 able service to poultry 

. 720 4.00 aan ° raisers. 

: 6.60 2°00 aM = 
° ° . 5.60 10.00 48.00 ” 

Write Today Remember, these are all genuine Mitller-Hatched, 


Missourt Accredited Chicks, and come to you 100% 


for this live delivery guaranteed. They havea big start that 
will enable you to develop them quickly tnto heavy 
FR EE laying pullets and fine, big brotiers. They will bring 
you real profits. Do not wait. Donot delay. Get in 
Book on on this vis, special ebort-time offer and save 15% on 
two-week-old chicks. 
Baby Chicks. 
Shows my THE MILLER HATCHERIES 


16 Breeds in 
Life Colors. 


Kinney Miller, Pres. Established 1902 
Box 582 LANCASTER, MO. 














; neck, wing and back colors. 














THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








An Educational Program 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association 
had a program the other evening. The 
fathers came with the mothers and 
children, and the fathers were put thru 
“Who is.your child’s 
teacher?” “What is your child study- 
ing?” ete. This is one type of educa- 
tional program. There are others—we 
might call them clinics. All profes- 
sions have them. 

Albuquerque, N. M., put on an edu- 
cational program for their poultry 
growers. Poultry lessons were sub- 
mitted to the class. The questions 
were apparently based on the glossary 
of the Standard of Perfection; the in- 
structions to judges, general disquali- 
fications, cutting for defects and scale 
of points for the breeds studied. For 
example, the questions on Reds cov- 
ered class, characteristics, weight, dis- 
qualifying weight, comb, general and 
special disqualifications, beak, eye, 
Differ- 
ences in shape, if any, between male 
and female, tail angles, shanks, num- 
ber of toes, cuts and general color 
scheme, 

The Barred Rocks covered these 
points and scores necessary to win: 
under color, cuts for missing feathers, 
penalties for deformities, cuts for solid 
feathers, and the following problems: 


Standard pictures of the ideal birds 
of all breeds. Why not get the magic 
lantern and the pictures together and 
once a month, or oftener, put on a 
poultry program? 

an examination. Group the community according to 
breed and variety of chickens kept, 
and have some competition as to which 
puts on the best program. Tell the 
poultry breeder the advertising value 
to him of the privilege you offer. Ask 
him to give his methods, and com- 
ments on his mating. Have a leader 
appointed in each group whose busi- 
ness it will be to have writtep on a 
card of suitable shape and size .the 
scale of points and the disqualifica- 
tions of their breed. Also to secure a 
list of names and numbers of bulletins 
available from their state or govern- 
ment on the care and breeding of their 
rariety. A surprising amount of ma- 
terial written for the public, and paid 
for with the public money (U. S. 
means us) is available without charge 
on request, and remains unealled for. 
This material is not sent out in bulk, 
each individual must write for his own. 


Throw these score cards, and lists 
of bulletins, etc., on the screen. Have 
the audience come with pencil and 
note book, and later on give an exam- 
ination at a meeting where a good din- 
ner serves as bait. In California a 


“Three Rock cockerels, same in aaa dimes wi : fi 

: a. £ ) PV ¢ gives ve) ye-7 
weights, Barred score 91%, Buff score pi Be = plan i frec ci — 
- . as ang : »vies once a week, s ring , bs 
93 White seore 92%. Which wins s x, Showing the pou 


try growing process step by step from 
7%, the hen that laid the egg that hatched 

“| the chick to the egg the chick lays. 
Quite as interesting programs could 


first, second and third? Why?” 
“Barred Rock cockerel, weight 

pounds, score 91, competing against 

Rhode Island Red cockerel, weight 7% 


pounds, score 91. Which wins? | © Siven in any community. Letters 
Why?” cut out and pasted on post card, or 
“esend Rock cock, weight 10 whatever size the magic lantern takes, 


could give informative and amusing 
messages. “Follow the hen to suc- 
cess,” “Bread winners as well as bred 
winners,” ete., the advertising  slo- 
gans used by well known breeders, 
could be used. 


pounds, score 90%, against another 
Barred Rock cock, same score, weight 
9 pounds. Which is first and why?” 
The lesson on Wyandottes covered 
some of the above, including weights 
and tail angles, back and breast shape, 
and comb cuts. The problems they 
give in this lesson are: “Is there any | White varieties, a back drop will Be 
difference in the disqualifications of a | Needed. This is worth making right, 
Columbian Wyandotte and a Colum. | and keeping for amateur plays as well 
hian Rock?” as poultry views. Blue makes a good 
“Four Wyandotte cockerels in com- color for showing chickens—sky blue, 
petition weigh the same. Score as fol- especially. A small admission charge 
lows: Partridges 92%, White 94, Buff | Could be made at the first meeting, or 
931%, Black 93. Place these first, sec- | @ candy concession given to furnish 
ond, third and fourth, and give your | Money for necessary expenses. For 
reasons for so doing.” the back drop, heavy canvas is best. 
Instructions to judges which will | Sew the lengths together with a flat 
help in placing the above are that | Seam to make the desired width. Tack 
“when adult specimens are equal in | 0n to battens both above and below 
and arrange it so that it can be raised 
and lowered at will. Size this with 
glue melted and kept hot. (A _ paper- 
hanger can give points on just the 
weight, and the others are not the | Tight amount of sizing for the mate- 
specimen that is standard weight or | ial.) Let the sizing dry thoroly. Then 
above shall be awarded the prize.” | Set alabastine of the desired color and 
And, “In all breeds of fowls having | Shade for the background. Remember 
weight clauses, except Bantams, Leg- that the shade looks darker when wet. 
horns and Anconas, deduct two points | Choose your tint by the dry color. If 
per pound up to limit of section for | You want it especially attractive, stip- 
amount lacking from standard weights, | Ple it with its complementary color— 
and in that proportion for any frac- | Orange. Use a long, flat brush and 
tional part of a pound, using one | Snap it on evenly. Let one person do 
fourth pound as a minimum, the spec- | the stippling to get uniformity. This 
imen to have the benefit of any frac- | is just for a background, but it adds so 
tion less than one-fourth pound.” And, | Much to the appearance of the stage 
"To receive a first prize the specimen | for this occasion that it is worth the 
must score 90 points or more, except trouble. 
cocks of all parti-colored varieties, 
which may be awarded first prize, pro- 
vided they score 88 points or more.” 


Since a sheet will not show up the 





score and are above or below stand- 
ard weight, the one nearest standard 
weight shall be awarded the prize ex- 
cept when one specimen is cut for 


The reason poultry ranks as it does 
in importance is because always there 
have been those who are willing to 
go to trouble to project an ideal type 
for poultry breeds. The boys and girls 
will enjoy and profit from an educa- 
tional program of this kind. Local 
views of poultry and poultry houses 
will add interest to the program. The 
poultry interest suffers from the tran- 
sient type of poultryman who wants 
to make a quick clean-up. When we 
give poultry the place of importance 


All this is preliminary to suggesting 
another kind of educational program. 
In practically every neighborhood 
there is a magic lantern which will 
show pictures of post card size. In 
practically all breeds there is some 
outstanding breeder who advertises 
extensively, and has good photographs 
of his best birds. Also there are the 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid, Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
(Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Ia., for a $1.00 
box of their Walko White Diarrhea 











Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 | 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never losta 
single chick after the first dose.’”—Mrs, | 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organism which multiply with 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko | 
in all drinking water for the first two | 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not 
only prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they devel- 
op quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort, I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
22, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the rem- 
edy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Brad- 
shaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa, 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have | 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple your | 
profits. Send 50c for package of Walko 
(or $1.00 for extra large box)—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You'll } 
find you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 

e Pioneer, National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 

Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, lowa 








BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES 
Bloodtested—Accredited 
Purebred production quality stock. 
Good as the best. Only hatchery pro- 
ducing Rose Comb Barred Rocks. 
Prices reduced proportionate with cost 
of hatching eggg. Prices and catalog. 
Livable guarantee. Golden rule policies. 


Wengers Hatchery, South English, lowa 
























g BABY CHICKS Owls FOCUS 


68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 
years with os ee eS poultry, 
Mortwern heavy egg ucers. , prizes. Large 
@atalog free. A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MIN 













| children must make at least a partial 


| The feeling of possession is an. in- 


on the farm program which it ranks, 
we are helping ourselves as well as 
our neighbors. 





There’s a Reason for Weak 
Egg Shells 


The agricultural college at Ithaca, 
N. Y., made a demonstration .of the 
strength of an egg shell at their state 
fair. A  sixteen-pound steel sledge 
hammer was arranged so that it came 
down on the egg once a minute. The 
egg was placed on a scale which reg- 
istered the pressure of the hammer. 
It is estimated that the egg stood 
more than fifty pounds pressure be- 
fore it broke. Different reactions were 
observed over this method of showing 
the strength of an egg shell. 

“They may talk as they please,” one 
wise farmer said, “about eggs needing 
strong shells to hatch. It is all non- 
sense about eggs that have weak 
shells not hatching; I've hatched 
them.” 

So have we hatched eggs that were 
thin shelled, eggs that had _ ridges 
around the center; eggs that showed 
splotchy when held up to the light; 
but only when the hens from which 
we wanted chicks would not lay any 
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i) Mr. Wayne Shinn: 





to make 1,500 
raised 1,350 out of 1,500. 


Mr. Wayne N. Shinn, Arriba, Colorado 

Dear Sir. In regard to the 1,000 chicks that we 
bought of you, I fee) that I owe you some hand- 
shake. As I had two identical houses to be filled I 
thought I would demonstrate between your chicks 
and one of the best breeders in our state. Sol 
bought 1,000 of his 20c chicks, 1 have cared for these 
two broods of chicks tdentically the same and you 
have won out on every point. 

Up to the time when they were three weeks old I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullete are six days the young- 
est they laid their first egg July 15th. Colorado 
bunch laid theirs July 3ist. The performance has 
been quite similar all the way down the line. After 
taking 25 of your average pullets and putting them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, wheul confined them 
te their houses for the winter, your house has laid 
todate Just 24.9 per cent more than the Colorado 
house, Now! do not mean by this letter that Mr.— 
pullets are a poor bunch, for they are a fine bunch 
of pullets, but do not seem to have the pep and 
endurance that yours possess. 

Yours very truly. G. F, Lucore, 


: } I must tell you of my wonderful success with the chicks I got from 
you April ist. I got 1,250 of you and hatched enough in my incubator 

; mine were hatching when I received the shipment. I 
I had 625 pullets; I kept 590 white pullets. > 


year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, 


400 EacsIn One Winter Montu 


Skiatook, Okla 







They began to lay in August. By October they were at it right; from 
November on they have never laid less than 300 eggs in a day, and they have 
laid as high as 356 inaday. From November 15th to December 15th I sold $460 worth of 
cage off my pullets. So you see I am well pleased and want you to send me your catalog 100 
and price list at once. I will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing you a presperous 
Mrs. G U 
ee 


. A. Switzer. 


Wayne N. Shinn Hatchery, 
Greentop, Missouri. 


Gentlemen: One of our subscribers, Mr. Edward 
H. Dah!heimor, of Crawford, Nebraska, has written 
us a letter regarding your firm. It is so highly 
complimentary that we feel the geod words should 
be passed on to you. 


The following is an extract .rom his letter of 
June 22, 1926: 


“My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
them to be honest and honorable and more than 
fair in all their busi tr ti and such an 
honest and honorable and fair concern must surely 
be overcrowded with orders, so that some of them 
sometimes would maybe be a little late. Not say- 
ing anything about the most wonderful, excellent, 
grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 
chicks they sell. Their stock is simply something 
grand.” Sincerely yours, 

The Nebraska Farmer, 


Protective Service, 








other type of egg, and the hen was 
of fine enough quality to justify us in 
taking the best she could do, conserve 
her blood and hope to breed better 
shells into her progeny. 

Watch such eggs in the incubator | 
and see how much larger the air cell 
becomes than the air cell of the strong 
shelled egg. Weak shells evaporate 
more; the chicks hatched from them 
have not the strength of bone they 
should have. Their food supply for 
twenty-one days is packed into the ezg 
with them, and the deficiency in the 
ration which caused the weak shell 
extends to the food material of the 
white and yolk. Mineral shortage is 
responsible for most weak egg shells. 
The lack of green food.also plays its 
part. It may be due to constitutional 
weakness in the breeding stock. 
There is always a reason for wea 
egg shells. 

The commercial qualities of a 
strong egg shell are to be considered, 
too. Weak shelled eggs neither ship 
nor keep well. 


Children and Chickens 


If the children are given a chance 
to make pocket money out of poultry 
they should have a fair chance—a 
chance with the best eggs, the right 
kind of equipment, the time. 
day is subject to constant interrup- 
tions in the shape of commissions 
which save time for the olders, but 
don't show as a definite contribution 
of the child. 

To hold their interest in chickens, 





success in the first trial. This on the 
same principle that a cockerel should 
win his first fight or he loses heart. 


centive to the child to work. It is 
better to start him with a good broody 
hen and one setting of eggs that, be- 
longs to him, and is cared for by him 
than io give him a part interest in the 


They are satisfied with SHINN CHICKS because they are bred, hatched and sold right 


- ORDER AT THESE LOW PRICES 
S. C. White Leghorns.......ccecccessoeeeres ise $10.25 500 $51.25 1,000 $102.50 









Ss. C. Brown Leghorns....... seewacdeeaeustes 10.25 500 51.25 1,000 102.50 
RUCORRE * .ceeuccuneqessace eccccccescccccce - 100 2.25 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
8. C. Rhode Island Reds...ccccccscccecccecss 100 12.26 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds...ccccccccccceccesss 100 12.25 500 61.28 1,000 122.50 
Barred Plymouth ‘RockS...cccccccccccceccee 100 12.25 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
White Plymouth Rocks.. 100 «12.25 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
Buff Plymouth Rocks... 100 12.26 500 61.25 1,000 122.5 
Buff Orpingtons ..... ecaceeeese 100 12 500 61.25 1,000 
White Orpingtons ..... neceeedceoesace 100 12.25 500 61.25 1,000 
White Wyandottes ....... eoccccccocccce 100 12.25 500 61.25 1,000 
Silver Laced WyandotteS....cccccccccccceces 100 12.25 500 61.25 1,000 
White Langshans gencbeeccuennavandadscee Bee rt 500 61.25 1,000 


Assorted aig . 100 25 500 41.25 1,000 82. 
WAYNE N. SHINN Box 213 GREENTOP, MISSOURI 
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family flock. Undivided responsibility 
for the care of his own pqultry; un- 
divided credit; undivided profit will 
make good poultrymen of children. 





“The cock croweth when he is vic- 
tor, and giveth a testimony of his con- 
quest. If he is vanquished he shun- 
neth the light and society of men.” 

There is a theme in this quotation 
from an old book. A theme which 
needs to be stressed now when the 
breeding season is on, and the results 
of the season are to be determined 
by the vigor and breeding qualities of 
the male birds. Many a good young 
cockerel has been ruined for breeding 
purposes by being whipped by an old 
bird. A male that has once been 
thoroly whipped is never the same in 
the poultry yard. Young birds need | 


Prevent Cock Fights | 





SUNNYSIDE 
Look! *Guicks Look! 
Ashton’s Dependable Chicks 
AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD) 


finest flocks that have been certified by Judge Shellabarger. Also from flocks that have been 
blood tested and free from disease of white diarrhea. We guarantee every shipment as 


represented. 
March and April Prices 
100 300 


Golden, Buff Orpingtons, 100 300 

White Wyandottes ........ $14.50 $14.00 per 100 
Silver & Partridge Wyan.-15.00 14.50 per 100 
Jersey Giants .. 





White & Br. Leghorns......$11.50 $11.00 per 100 
Sheppard Anconas .... . 11.50 11.00 per 100 
Bar. Rocks, S. C. Reds... 13.50 13.00 per 100 
W. Rocks, Fishel strain Heavy Assortec 
R. C. Reds, Buff Rocks... 14.00 13.50 per 100 Heavy and Light i bai 

We absolutely guarantee to ship only strong, healthy chicks, from purebred, high- 
producing flocks. Our motto is 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid and satisfied customers. 
Best shipping facilities in Iowa. Write for our valuable free catalog. 

BUY SMITH-HATCHED CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE CHICK HATCHERY 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 








10.50 10.00 per 100 








DEPT. W 


$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


.C.W Leghorns. World’ teat ors. Pedigreed males. Grand $500.00 from 300- 
Pure Tancsed —— Ye. deck. *rompt diement C0. Dt Gpaired ‘Toe prices. che Se wide ees hea, 
Box . VERNON, IOWA 


— EGGLAND F RMS 
Very Hardy. Try Them 


Buy Northern lowa Chicks "s5s%.0235 


sort Out all the smaller ones. You get the NICE, BIG FLUFFY ONES. 


Leghorns, $10.00; Rocks and Keds, $14.00 (500—$67¢50) CULLED FLOCKS 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyandottes, $15.00 (500—872.50) Pure, Standard Breeding 


I give personal attention to every deta!ll. Order from this advertisement or send for complete price list. 


City Edge Hatchery, Rockwell, lowa 


SUPERIOR BRED CHICKS 


lowa Accredited Chicks at Prices 
You Cannot Afford to Miss 
These chicks from high producing hens, having our six years breeding 
behind them. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Beautiful catalog free. 
Watch for our Baby Chick Schoo! soon, on K.L. P.C., owned and 
operated by us. 


Union Poultry Company, 




















Inspected and 
Accredited 
Hatcheries 







Box F, La Porte City, lowa 

























Prepaid Prices on 100 300 500 1,000 
8.C. White and Brown Leghorns ..............-- ; $13.00 $37.50 $60.00 $115.00 
Barred Rocks, 8.C. Rede ...... c26 sececeveeee 15,00 4350 70,00 135,00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Buff Orp. and 8.C. Bik. Min. 16.00 46 50 76.00 145. 
White WANdOttes.... 0 sccccccccreccrrcccccccese 17.00 4950 80.00 155.00 
White Orpingtons, White Minorcas. .. 9.50 18.00 52.50 85.00 165.00 
Lies BranMes §— oc. cccecscccesccee seccseeegeccs 10,00 1900 §6(55.50 8 90.00 175.00 

100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. 


Assorted chicks, $12 for 100; ali heavies, $14. 
Reference First National Bank. 
Write for catalog and price list. 


CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Box 56, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 





Bpecia! Accredited and Blood-Tested Chicks at prices that cel- 
ebrate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successfal year in producing 
chicks that are bred to lay, including special bigh-proauc. 
tlon White Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff Strain 
(certified flock, trap-nested). Peppy, healthy, pure-bred 
chicks, and 100% live arrival guaranteed. Get Prof.King’s 
1927 Chick Book and latest offer on best poultry breeds. 
Sent free. Write lewa Chick Matchery, Dept. M. lowaCity, Ia. 

























WARNING! 
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——~ Recommended by 
Iowa’s Leading 


HATCHERIES 


INETY-FOUR of Iowa’s leading Chick Hatcheries rec- 

ommend that their chicks be fed SARGENT’S START- 
ING AND GROWING MASH. They know that SAR- 
GENT’S gives their chicks the correctly balanced feed 
that starts them RIGHT, helps them grow into HEALTHY, 
VIGOROUS birds and thereby makes the biggest poultry 
profit for their customers. 


Poultry Raisers 
Also Choose Sargents 


» SARGENT 
Starting and 
Growing Mash 





Sargent 
Starting and 
Growing Mash 


With Dried Buttermilk 
and Minrol-Protin 


Scientifically Balanced 
Carefully Blended 
Very Palatable 
Easily Digested 


Thousands of‘Iowa Poultry Raisers also choose SARGENT 
STARTING and GROWING MASH for the same reason. 


If you happen not to be feeding SARGENT'’S to YOUR 
chicks, you will find it good business to buy SARGENT’S 
STARTING and GROWING MASH and put it before your 
chicks at once, 


At Your Feed Dealers 


You can get SARGENT’S full line of poultry feeds at your 
local feed dealer's. Over 5090 sell and recommend SAR- 


GENT’S. If your dealer can not supply you, write us for 
Insures Strong nearest dealer's name and FREE FOLDERS on how to 
Healthy Chicks make the MOST MONEY out of your chicks. Insist upon 
SARGENT'S STARTING and GROWING MASH and you 
will be many dollars ahead, 


Sargent & Co. 


411 East Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 

















BABY CHICKS 





Chicks from Iowa Master Breeders’ flocks have 

the size and vigor that you can’t get elsewhere. 

It will pay you to investigate them before you 

buy. We guarantee all chicks to be of high bred 

quality stock, inspected and free of disease, hatched 

from stock of high egg production and standard re- 

quirements. Write us now for catalog and details of 

how we produce First Prize Chicks that are “Best by 

Test.’ Even though we ship only the highest quality 
chicks, yoy will find that our prices are no higher 
than those asked for ordinary chicks. You owe it 
to yourself to get the best—Master Bred Chicks 
from Iowa Master Breeders’ Flocks. Drop us a 
postal now for large free catalog. 


lowa Master Breeders Hatcheries 


Box 3 Denison, Iowa, or Onawa, Iowa 








- -* WALDBESER- 
CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have only Floc ie that are TRUE to name culled and 

Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that will live, and produce large 

quantities of ogee. "try our Leghorns for ony | pro vduc tioe, you will ‘be back a ain 
next season. ns Ar ct. Live wenvery - ee if HM ut 0 

White (eahorns, neonas ° 6. 00 $11.00 $52 60 s103. ‘00 

White Rocka, 50) 12.50 





















60.4 















White Rocks ty 'Wrandottes e $: 9 13. mM) 62 a 123: 00 
Wh M 60-88; 100- vies jew $72. A <4 uJ m100- $9: 500- $43; 1000. $35 vis ‘1 an a4 “aff, “olagd 
ite Minorcas, t 5: 60G- or ec J Oe & Or er from thes lo 
dared. Ref.--Morton State Ban ORTON HATCHERY, Chris Waldbe ser, dr, Bs’ “Box 2 ‘ 9m ORT EN, “hLiNots 





Get Your Chicks When You Want Them 


Gold Seal Chicks, and all at one time fs the way we do business. 
ship Mondays and Thursdays, 





e Largest hatchery !n northern Iowa. We 
We ship postpatd 100 per cent delivery. 


Variety 100 300 500 1000 
Waite, WOE OE THTOCR TGMOTEB. c0000e ss scccvccvscccsesces seonseesns 612 $35 055 $105 
eh ccs ceeknkanh beabh 46m oc 2006 0000e0s on eannsoueeis 13 33 60 115 
Barred and Buff Rocks, 8. and R. C. Reds ................ cscs cececees l4 41 65 125 
TT Tn, cescs ¢enees: 660080060 k. £P.O8 G ckws pad tEN seco brasbhakweke Ll 32 50 95 
Ey SE SR hey Wooo vinn np * nw so0 6-0 5h60.08'06000 4050 beacbees bsenes 10 29 45 90 


Famous Catalog Free. WAGNER’S HATCKERY, MONONA, IOWA 
















(SUALITY CHICKS a1 EGGS; 


DING AT PRICE. OF ORDINARY ¥ CHICKS 
Direet from Missotri Poultry one of the worid’s largest breeding institutions, at low 
yy —— poo menn carrying the the blood of America ry ey standard bred fae with a1 established egg 
recor ery line bred on o t i arms roven its 
laying contests. We breed for « capnctt y 200 00 egns and up rr ng al our theo! jooks ~y tT Oe — 
DONT WASTE GOOO FEED ON POOR LAYERS 
The difference in your profit between ordinary 80 egg hen and p ved 200 ne 200 SEE hen is 120 
price ed for ordinary 80 chicks, you can get om pewes 200 Egg Br ed anit chicken te 14 
reat dive delivery, postnai in season. Write now COL instructive 128 


SOUR COUC TAY ERR. OLUMBIA, MO wae 
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| to get assurance; the more strut and 


| they do not show quarrelsome tenden- 





| Their records are complete since 1916. 





soft flannel, and keep them tied until 
they are tired of one another. A few 
couplings of this kind will break them 
of quarreling. This is for birds that 
are evenly matched; where there is 
much disparity in size, the results will 
not be so good. 


swagger to them the better so long as 


cies towards the females. Keep the 
old and young birds separated. If 
two cockerels start a fight, tie a leg 
of each to the other with a band of 


POULTRY RECORDS PAY 


They Help Reduce Costs and Increase Production 








By J. H. BARDSLEY 


house. After careful consideration 
they found that their flock needed 
comfortable houses to show a profit. 
They have since been very careful to 
see that plenty of room was available 
for housing the flock before an in- 
crease was planned. They have also 
found that proper feeds and methods 
of feeding were essential to profitable 


Until a few years ago the Cravens production. Thru suggestions made 
by the extension poultrymen, they 


mixed their own feed, but decided they | : 
were able to obtain valuable informa- 


would be better off to spend the time, | ” : 
formerly used for mixing feed, on , tion about proper feeding and breed- 
ing and have always tried to follow 


their records. For the last few years , ; 
they have been depending on purchas- | J@test information that might prove 
profitable. 


ing a good commercial mash. Last fall 

they changed feeds and were desirous The rather simple records required 
of finding the actual production cost | of the record flock keepers were very 
with the new feed. One house on the | valuable. In this work they kept ac- 
Craven farm housed 234 birds. In | curate records. of flock production, 
this house an accurate record was kept | number of hens, expenses and receipts. 
on feed consumption and production | These records showed at the end of 


ki COST me 10% cents a dozen to 
produce eggs in January from one 
pen of pullets,” said B. E. Craven, of 
Jasper county. The producing cost of 
eggs is a factor entirely within the 
hands of each producer. It is only by 
ascertaining the producing cost that 
one is able to prove whether certain 
practices are profitable. 
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The chart shows relation between egg production and feed cost of high and 
low producing record flocks. Solid lines show egg production. Dash line and 
barred line show feed cost. 

! during January. It was in this house ' the year what they were being paid for 


that the following results were ob- their labor. The Cravens realized that 
tained: they must follow the best practice pos- 
Number of pullets first of month.. 234 sible if they expected to earn a good 
Number of pullets last of month.. 282 , salary. They therefore kept individ- 
Number of eg@s laid............ccceeees 4495 | ual records of each hen, This called 
Per Cent PFOMUCTION .....ccerccrcrcccececese 62% | for trapnesting the females and pedi- 
MIOEAN PROG CORE a csiisscesssesossersecesencesaes $32.80 | greeing the chicks that they might 
EDOP OR ORNS OS i. inisscescscsssecstessnncstoonss 5.50 | know the ancestry of every breeder. 
Cost of producing eggs per dozen .10% i Time would not permit trapnesting all 
Receipts from sale of eggs............ 118.40 | the females all the time. Consequent- 
Apparent labor income.................. 80.10 | ly they trapnested all the pullets, and 


kept only those pullets that showed ex- 
ceptional ability to produce. They 
have attempted to raise their standard 
of breeding each year. This meant to 
get a higher production from the pul- 
lets year after year, or else they were 
not held over for breeders. The male 
birds used to head the pens were al- 


Records have always been a part of 
the poultry work on Cravens’ flock. 


It has only been possible to show flock 
improvement, such as Cravens’, by a 
careful study of their records. Mr. 
and Mrs. Craven were among the first 
to take up the record flock work as 


conducted by the extension service. It | ways selected from the best produc- 
was not undertaken because it was | ing hens. Whenever an opportunity 
anything new, but it gave an oppor- | arose to better the flock by purchasing 


cockerels from another flock, they 
took advantage. The quality of the 
bird was always given first consider- 
ation, and the cost was the last 
thought. 


tunity of comparing their flock with 
others of the same breed. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Craven first 
moved to their present location, the 
farm did not boast of a decent poultry 
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The result of these careful records, 
breeding and management can readily 
be seen by noticing the records of the 
flock year after year: 





Eggs Eggs 
Year per bird Year per bird 
0 See SEs 2 GOD cece cvetsuns 168 
Dass ecesticetbecece MO BOGS iccrtietee ces 192 
| RE roe 109 1924.. 
(10 aaa eee 126 1925.. 
Me oieveis onen cdscace RAD) . Bee Giasscdvecsadacesocsos 
| ee 146 


A similar increase has been shown 
in records kept by the Iowa record 
keepers: 

1925—Average number 
average number eggs, 117; 
per flock, $530.32; feed cost per hen, 
$1.94; profit over feed per hen, $3.36. 


hens, 159; 


1926—Average number hens, 166; 
average number eggs, 12414; feed cost 


per flock, $653.62; feed cost per hen, 
$1.83; profit over feed per hen, $3.94. 

To find what some of the important 
factors are in bringing about the in- 
creased profits and production from 
these record flocks, the accompanying 
chart was prepared showing the per 
cent egg production, feed cost per hen 
and number of hens for each month 
during 1924 and 1925. These figures 
represent fifty high producing and 
fifty low producing flocks for 1925. 
These fifty flocks were selected by 
taking the ten high and ten low record 
flocks of the following varieties: Sin- 
gle Comb Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
White Plymouth Rocks, and Single 
Comb White Leghorns. 


Chart Shows Comparisons 


The heavy solid line indicates the 


per cent egg production for the high | 


flocks while the light solid line indi- 
cates the per cent egg production for 
the low flocks. Both lines show the 
same general tendency thruout the 
year, starting with low production in 


feed cost | 





November and reaching the high point | 


in April. After April the egg produc- 
tion falls rapidly to reach the low 
point again in October. The produc- 
tion of the high flocks starts off with 


a higher per cent than the low flocks 


and maintains 
year. This is contrary to the supposi- 
tion of some poultry raisers who feel 
that high winter production means 
lower production at some other season. 
The decline in production is more 
rapid in the case of the low flocks 
than with the high flocks. Between 
April and May the low flocks dropped 
11 per cent, while the high flocks 
dropped only 6 per cent. The decrease 
in production between April and Octo- 
ber is also greater and more rapid in 
the low producing tlocks. 

The dash line indicates feed cost per 
hen for each month for the high pro- 
ducing flocks. The barred line indi- 
cates feed cost per hen per month for 
the fifty low producing flocks. The 
same general tendency is shown by 
both the high and low 
flocks. The low feed cost is in No- 
vember. A gradual rise is noticed un- 
til January, when there is a slight de- 
crease in February. The high produc- 
ing flecks show a rapid increase in 
feed cost between March and April, 
indicating that the hatching season 
has begun. The Iowa record flock 
keepers charge the feed of growing 
birds against the hens. The low flocks, 
however, do not show a rapid incredse 
in feed cost until May, which would in- 
dicate later hatching. The feed cost 
of the low producing flocks thruout 
the summer months is spasmodic, 
which might indicate that the pullets 
in the fall would not be as well devel- 
oped, and consequently cut short their 
possibility for production. The tend- 
ency of the low producing flocks to 
withhold feed and hatch late has its 
result on the future profit from the 
flock. The low producing flocks kept 
the highest number of hens thruout 
the year, which might suggest that 
those flocks raised more birds than 
their equipment would justify. 


this lead thruout the | 





producing | 
' 





Lice and Mites On the Trail 


Lice on the chickens. Mites in the 
brooders and chicken house. We don’t 
see where they all come from until we 
stop to consider that these pests can 
become great grandparents in a few 
days. Lice work all the time; mites 
work at night unless they are in such 


numbers that they can not become 
gorged without working day and night. 
In the darkness of a sitting hen’s nest 
they multiply until the hen sits stand- 
ing up, or dies on the nest. A few 
mites, a louse or two and a baby chick 
dies. They are on the trail of chicks 
from the time it 
until it is thru living. 
nature’s way of providing 
for the fowls unless they 
dust bath. Posssibly the parasites 
serve a useful purpose in prompting 
the poultryman to regular house clean- 
ing. Body lice and head lice are most 
common. They are found on_ sick 
chickens especially. The sick fowl 
has no resistance to lice or disease. 
Lice and mites carry disease; they 
cause diarrhea. When a fowl is out 
of condition, look for lice. If a chick 
is sleepy and dull, look for lice. 

Lice breathe thru the pores in the 
sides of their body. The gas from 
strong smelling lice killers, or the fine 
dust of a louse powder fills these pores 
and kills the louse. Because the fa- 
vorite pasture for lice is about the vent 
and the eyes of the fowl where they 
get moisture, it is advisable to 
well about the head and vent, and thru 
the feathers with sodium fluoride. 


discomfort 





take their | 





dust | 


Grease where the powder can’t go, is a | 


good precaution. 
chicks, which are almost sure death 
unless killed promptly, are easily 
killed with a very little salty grease. 
Too much grease will kill the chicks 
Hens should be well dusted with so- 
dium fluoride before they are. set. 
Mites have as bad a reputation as lice, 
and there are more relatives in the 
family. There are mites that feed on 
the waste of the skin; mites that work 
on the feathers; mites that burrow 
under the scales of shanks and toes; 
mites that are blood suckers. Knot 
holes, cracks and crevices are lurking 
places of mites. When fed, they are 
red; when empty, they are gray. Pour 
kerosene or lice killer along a cracked 
board that has been mite infested, and 
they come out in a red or gray ooze. 
Sparrows and pigeons are blamed 
with bringing mites into the chicken 
houses. A close meshed wire screen 
will keep them out; but we can’t 
blame all the mites on the sparrows. 
Adult mites are easily killed if they 
can be reached. Hot suds; hot salt 
water; any one of the several washes 
and dips will do the work, but none 
of these will kill the nits. To rid a 
place of mites it is necessary to repeat 
the treatment several times. Winter 
has no terrors for them. The brood 


Head lice on baby | 





coops that have been closed since last | 


season will need as careful treatment 
as a coop known to have mites. 

Because of the persistency of mites 
and lice in staying where they are not 
wanted, it ig not safe to have any of 
the poultry house furnishings built 
into the house. Everything should be 
removable and cleaned regularly. 

If the house is tight, so that the 
fumes can not escape and can pene- 
trate every crack and crevice, it may 
be fumigated with sulphur, but few 
houses of the older type are sufficient- 
ly tight for this and the effort is wast- 
ed on an airy house. 


The Whimsies of C of Chicks 


Only folks who have never grown 
chickens believe that baby chicks, and 
chicks that are not babies, do not have 
whimsies. Try putting alfalfa meal 
into a grain mash that the chicks are 
used to and see what they think of 
the color scheme at first. They are 
not as bad as poults. When it is nec- 
essary to vary the diet, one has almost 
to spread the poults’ board the first 
day with anything and everything they 








is out of the shell | to the mash. pila ap: 
Perhaps this is | ®!VeS to the grain is like the chocolate 
| cover to a child. 


are expected to eat to make sure that 


| they get their fill, but chicks are d 


enough. To get ahead of them with- 
out the digestive upsets which accom- 
pany radical changes, make as few 
changes as possible, and make those 
gradually. 

A practice which is coming into fa- 
vor when chicks are ready for cracked 
grain is to mix the grain with the 
mash, otherwise they may take all 
mash, or all grain—whichever they 
are used to. Use 20 per cent of grain 
in the mash mixture. If cod liver oil 
is given (not more than 1 per cent 
of the total mash and scratch grain), 
put it over the grain before it is added 
The coat which the mash 


They like it. Grain 
should be scattered in the litter for the 
night feed as well. 

By the way, Ohio is trying the cafe- 
teria system to determine the food 
likes of chickens. They are even play- 
ing tricks on a rooster there. On a 
strip of white cloth, they fastened two 
grains of wheat at regular intervals 
with silk thread the color of the 
wheat; a third grain was left loose. 
Two grains were fastened and one left 
loose on other strips but not in the 
same order. Every time the rooster 
took the loose grain. Now the profes- 
sons are interested in knowing wheth- 
er it was habit, eyesight or judgment 
which taught the rooster to scorn the 
grain not meant for him. 





Seeing the Wheels Go Round 


One of the blue times of the year to 
the farm poultry keeper comes when 
the party line buzzes with reports of 
90 to 100 per cent hatches in other 
places, and the incubator down cellar 
or in the spare bed room is getting out 
less than a 60 per cent hatch. 

Never mind. If the inside of some 
of the 100 per cent hatches could be 
known, it would show that some of the 
chicks hatched would better have 
died; that the count was made on eggs 
that had passed the last test, and not 
on the number of eggs set or fertile 
eggs. Seeing the wheels go round 
might have made a difference, tho 
there are legitimate 100 per cent 
hatches under right conditions, 





Today a group of movie actors were 
filming an athletic meet on the uni- 
.versity grounds. Heavily made up, 
eyelashes tarred, face yellow-brown 
with makeup, lips dyed deep with red, 
a thrilling race was run by the ath- 
letes (for the most part across a short 
strip of ground in front of the camera 
with lights focused.) An audience in- 
vited to fill the seats were given flut- 
tering colors to wave. They were in- 
structed when to rise in their seats 
with excitement and cheer as the hero 
made his gallant dash to victory. The 
camera showed only the picture, not 
the machinery of making. 

As the camera picks out the picture, 
so the party line gets news of unusu- 
ally good hatches, and the one who is 
getting hatches not so good is given 
the first ring.—H. W. A. 








DEAD IN THE SHELL 
PREVI THEEVAPO 


AS NECESSARY 


AS A THERMOMETER 
LARGER HATCHES 











These Smart New Styles 
now shown at all the 
Wear-u-well Stores 


N Your friends will say you cer- 
tainly have excellent taste when 
they see you wearing this stun- 
ning new model. Made of black 
patent leather with brown mesh peumtes. 
to see style 79X, sizes 4 to 7, 


Growing girls will like this dashipg black patent 
leather One-strap. Has won many friends in alt 
the style centers. Smart perforations and neat 
cutout design. Neat serviceabie heel, comforta- 
ble, rubber heel attached. Ask for 65T, sizes 3 to 
7 








Maplecrest Chicks can be guaranteed 100 per cent 
because every hen in Maplecrest breeding ‘flocks is a 
peer, ow, purebred, and blood-test Tor White 


cent of hatching | L - acity pooded A a ongere 
Personal attention. My 7 aoe ‘dele ior ons ie 
eres a n iO cen 
apecial Ten- Day Gearentes Mabe mons ~ ie a 
crest Chicks, this year. 
“$1813. 25 From Saptomnest 
writes Mra. R. Renaberger of Parnell 
$96 worth of joaress chicks. 126 
Maplecreat chicks ordered in 
Otte. ‘says FP. BE. 
a Do en chs 
for your- 


a went i bromt 
asiecreatMstcheries 


Dept Wellman, lowa 


:. Write A. 








BABY CHICKS 


SAC. on Hatcheries a 


Now ready. Big, husky, Purebred, 
Cert-O-Culd, Smith - Hatched Chicks from 
farm ranged Hogan Tested Flocks. Price 
paid: Rocks, Bar- 











Order PLD t+ -2 A 5 te Arrival” Pestpa 1a 
ae, tigty wh —_ $13.00 yb. 








BETTER CHICKS Capper W Brown Leghorns 11.50 56.00 
MORE PROFITS Ships Buff Leghorns, 8. C. Anconas.. 12.00 57.50 
GUARANTEED PS §. C. Reds, Barred Rocks....... 13.50 65.00 
MOISTURE C. White Rocks, R. C. Reds ....... 14.00 67.50 
GAUGE 0 -¢. Bisck Minorces peed deaadee 14. @ @ 50. 
- > te Minorcas........-+++ 
ENDS your MOISTURE TROUBLES D Buff Orps., Wh. Wyandottes 15.00 7250 
$1.00 reacts FREE Part d . Heavy | MD din catdaasekeonines 1.00 of ” 
EVAPOMETER CO. Dept. J, Fargo, N.D. | casven warcndie a rain, 10WA 
tive GRACE’S ACCREDITED CHICKS ‘xy 
LIVE PAY 
World's greatest — apna Every Flock State Accredited and on free range. 
igh quality chicks that live and grow, 100 500 1000 
White, Brown, Bott Keghorns, J ge ROGER. ca ccctecocecescesee #11. $52.50 $100.00 
red, White, Buff Rocks, Reds...............sssee00+ 62.50 120.00 
White and Bur Orpingtons, _ ore 62.50 120.00 
Biack Minercas, White Langehans........... 62.50 120.00 
White Minorcas, Brahmas, Jersey Giants .. 80 150, 


Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Catalog free, 


GRACE’S ACCREDITED BATCHRERY,. 


Reference: Firat Nationa) Bank. 


Box W, CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are Issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more, All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Mombers must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate cumber. 











Watch Out for Hill and Nelson 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 


bers have complained to us about sub- 


scriptions they gave.to a man by the 
name of Richard D. Hill, who claimed 
he was working for the National Farm 
News, of Washington, D. C. 

Hill called and told folks he would 
give them a long time order for the 
eastern paper and took $3. He had a 
receipt book and left a coupon when 
he took the money. 

We took this up with the National 
Farm News and are advised that Hill 
is a crook. Working with him, ac- 
cording to the eastern folks, is another 
man, Earl Nelson. They are NOT 


representatives of the paper and any | 


credentials they have are forgeries. 
if they call on you, call the sheriff and 


the National Farm News will be glad | 


to prosecute them. 

This pair have been working Iowa 
since October last. and altho they 
take in cash they never turn in any or- 
ders. Their game is to pose as crip- 
pled solicitors trying to make a liv- 
ing and thru the sympathy they arouse 
many farmers have given them orders 
only to find out they have been stung. 
This pair have been working in south- 
western Iowa and the last we heard of 
them was in Adams and Taylor coun- 


ties. If they call on you, beware. 





Buying Suits Boek Agents 


A number of complaints have come 
to the Service Bureau against agents 
who sell suits at a “bargain.” The 
agent tells about the “money back if 


the ‘suit doesn’t fit,” and takes a few 


dollars with the measurements. In 
one case, the suit was ill shaped and 
the member had returned it and asked 
for his money. 

Investigation disclosed the fact that 
the agent had the deposit as his com- 
mission, and even tho the firm can- 
celed the balance due and took back 
the suit, the firm informed the com- 
plainant that he would have to look to 
the agent for the cash advanced. Of 
course, the agent has moved to new ter- 
ritory and the cash is gone. Some- 
times the firm fails to accept. the re- 
turned suit, and this means trouble. 

Our advice to Service Bureau mem- 
bers is to buy your clothes from repre- 
sentatives of reliable firms or from 
your home clothier and save trouble. 
Promises that mean nothing are a total 
loss, and why worry over a _ proposi- 
tion that is liable to get you into trou- 
ble? We believe that farmers should 
be more careful in choosing the agents 
with whom they deal. Signing con- 
tracts seems simple at the time, but 
after you get stuck is a poor time to 
think about investigating. Again we 
say, investigate before you put your 
name on the dotted line. It’s cheaper 
and safer. 





Collecting Antique “Accounts” 


One of our subscribers in southeast- 
ern Iowa writes us concerning a series 
of notices he has received from the 
National Adjusting Association of Chi- 
cago. Our subscriber says that the 
doctor, whose accounts the collection 
agency is trying to collect, has been 
dead for a number of years—almost 
twenty—and as far as the subscriber is 
concerned, he never recalls owing this 
doctor anything and can not under- 
stand why he gets these notices. 

It is unfortunate that some of these 
collection agencies buy up old lists of 
accounts and then try to intimidate 
folks into paying by sending out no- 
tices that have on the letter head a 




















row—no digging out, 
covering hills. 
saving every year. 


from the rows. 





and suck”’ of shovels. 


Long view of work—you see 
three hills at once on the guide 
lifting or 
This means a big 


Spacing Lever in front of seat 
makes it easy to pull rigs in or out 
as you drive along—shovels can 
always bekept thedesired distance 


Tilting lever in front of seat 
permits instant regulation of “‘set 





uggestion 





More 
John Deere 
Two-Row 
Cultivators 
Are 
in Use 
Than Any 
Other Make 








When You Are Using a 
John Deere Two-Row 


You do the work just as thoroughly as you could 
do it with a high-grade single-row; you do it just as 
easily, and you do it twice as fast. 
man’s wages every day; you take double advantage 
of good weather in killing weeds; you get through in 
time to.get at other pressing farm duties. 


Reasons Why the John Deere Leads 


You save one 


One master lever raises or 
lowers all rigs at once—no stops 
at ends of rows, 


Quick, easy, maximum dodge— 
you'll appreciate it on crooked 
rows. 


Three-horse or four-horse hitch, 
as desired. Four-horse hitch has 
steady-running foretruck and 
folding all-steel eveners. Any 
style of rigs you require. 


Ivan G. Boone Says 


Ivan G. Boone of 
Deleware, Iowa, writes¢ 

“My John Deere 
Two-Row is easier to 
operate than a single- 
row cultivator. I cul- 
tivated 75 acres three 
times with it in the 
past year and saved 
the expenses of a hired 


Two-Row Spells 
P-R-O-F-I-T 
“The cheaper we can 
raise a crop, the more 
profit we will recieve’, 
writes Gene McLeod, 
Elberon, Iowa. That’s 
why the two-row cul- 
tivator spells P-R-O- 
F-I-T for the farmer. 
**T have 36 acres of corn 
that I cultivated five 
times with my John 
Deere Two-Row last 
year. I did it the last 
time over, in two days 
with three horses.” 


Free Booklet tells all about 
this leader among two-row cul- 
tivators. Send for eg Mn copy 
today. Address Jo! 

Moline, Illinois, and ask for 
klet JS-445 





OHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








series of lines which mention such 
items as “Docket Page,” “Date Sher- 
iff’'s Notice,” and “Date of Judgment.” 
The collection agent evidently hopes 
to scare the persons into paying them 
some money by making them believe 
the account has already been put into 
legal hands. Nven tho this account 
might be just it would be non-collect- 
ible in Iowa, due to the statute of lim- 
itation, making accounts over five 
years old non-collectible. 

We believe all farmers want to pay 
honest accounts as soon as they can 
get the money together but it is re- 
grettable there are companies that 
make a practice of living on the money 
they get from threatening letters. 

Our advice to subscribers who get 
such notices is to turn them over to 
the postal authorities. 





Load the Shotgun and Untie 
the “Mad Dog” 


“What can a farmer do to a couple 
of long-winded fellows who come on 
his place and catch some of his chick- 
ens and then leave a subscription re 
ceipt to a farm paper?” asks a Service 
Bureau member in Butler county. 

“This is what happened today when 
I was away from home. My wife and 
her mother were alone and the two fel- 








lows drove in and wanted to sell her 
their paper. She told them she didn’t 
want it, but they told her she had to 
take it and they went out and caught 
three nice Barred Rock pullets and 
then drove off. I have the sheriff 
looking for them and he says he will 
grab them as soon as they hit town.” 

Too bad Mrs. Service Bureau mem- 
ber didn’t bring out the trusty shotgun 
and line these two smart* Alecks up 
against the wall while “mother” tele- 
phoned the sheriff. They were as 
guilty of stealing chickens as the fel- 
low who arrives in the night. 

Fellows who take chickens and hand 


out subscriptions for papers in pay 
are making money for themselves. 
Any good hen is worth a dollar and 


three of them for a dollar or a two 
dollar paper is a pretty big rakeoff 
for the agent. ° 

When this kind of a peddler arrives, 


' it’s time to unchain Fido, Shep or Tige 


and instruct him to “Sic’em.” If they 
take the chickens anyway, the sheriff 
ought to be notified as our member 
did and we hope the jury will do their 
stuff. 

Many times these fellows who pick 
up a chicken are merely lining up your 
flock so they can come back in the 
night and make a real haul. Better 
keep strangers out of your hen house 
and save trouble, 





ELGIN 


WINDMILLS 
FREE—5-ft. Tower bo 


@» 3-Year 
‘> Guarantee _ 










est service. Best penne voi oe 
Tower and mill of pure zinc, hot- 
process galvanized. Strong. 
Simple. Durable. Back- 
geared. Maximum power. 


EASIEST RUNNING 

Gears run in oil bath. Head assembled on free 5-ft. 
tower top. Fits any tower, wood orsteel, No extras 
to buy. First cost includes tower top, year’s oil 
supply; all pump rod; 3-year written guarantee. 
ongest service. Satisfaction. Sold by better 
dealers; your free catalogue waiting. Write today. 
Dealers: Write for 


ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
62 N. State Street Elgin, Ulinots 
Distributors: Crane Co., Omaha — Sioux City 


The “REGU” Governor 


Built especially for the Ford T motor. Simple, 











to complete the 
Ford power 
plant. Introduc- 
tory price 69.75. 
oney back 
guarantee. Write 
for particulars. 











Harlan Machine Co., Harlan, lowa 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 








— 











Prizes for Cooling Tank Plans 


The warm weather which has recent- 
ly occurred demonstrates that atten- 
tion should be paid to cooling the 
cream in order to maintain quality. 
There is not another thing that is of 
greater importance in producing good 
quality cream than the rapid cooling 
of cream after it is separated. Cool- 
ing tanks are necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

Many of our’ subscribers’ have 
worked out good plans for establish- 
ing cooling tanks on their farms. We 
want these subscribers to write us 
about their plans so that we may pass 
them on to our other readers. We are 
therefore going to offer a prize of $3 
for the best article, $2 for the second 
best and $1 for the third best article. 

The articles do not need to be long, 
not over 200 to 300 words. The arti- 
ele should give directions so that our 
readers can build the tank, if it is 
home-made. If possible, the article 
should tell what the tank has cost 
and what it has been worth from the 
standpoint of additional returns. 

We are going to consider all articles 
that arrive at our office before April 
15. Let us have your results and 
plans by return mail. Even if you do 
not win a prize you will be helping 
your neighbors over the corn belt to 
improve the quality of butter. That 
will mean increased consumption and 
increased returns to all dairymen. 





Iowa’s Ice Cream Consump- 
tion Low 


According to figures given by Presi- 
dent R. R. Hadley of the Iowa Ice 
Cream Manufacturers’ Association at 
their annual meeting held in Des 
Moines, the consumption of ice creain 
in Iowa last year was only 1.9 gallons 
per person, as compared to 2.3 gallons 
in Minnesota, 2.4 gallons in Wiscon- 
sin and 2.9 gallons in Kansas. 

In discussing this problem the pres 
ident felt that the low consumption 
of ice cream in Iowa was due to the 
public having a misconception of what 
the product contains. He also stated 
that retailers and restaurants some- 
times sold ice cream which had been 
held too long. He endorsed the na- 
tional advertising campaign which is 
now being conducted in several of the 
leading women’s magazines for the 
purpose of informing mothers of the 
fact that commercial ice cream is 
manufactured under sanitary condi- 
tions and that its food value is much 
greater than other foods. 





Variation of Protein in Milk 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“Will you advise me if there is a dif- 
ference in the amount of protein in 
milk from cows of different breeds? 
Is there a variation in cows of the 
same breed?” 

There is but little variation in the 
amount of protein in milk of the dif- 
ferent breeds. There is apt to be a 
greater variation in individual cows 
than in averages of breeds. There is 
a much larger variation in the per- 
centage of fat than protein in the milk 
of the different breeds. As a general 
thing there is a slight increase in the 
total amount of milk solids other than 
fat, where there is an increase in the 
fat content. 

The average protein content of nor- 
mal milk will be about 3.3 per cent. 
Skim milk that is separated on a cen- 
trifugal separator averages about 3.6 
per cent while gravity skim milk tests 
about 3.1 per cent. Colostrum milk, 
which is that produced when a cow 
first freshens, is high in protein con- 
tent, averaging about 16.5 per cent. 
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Ask your agent to show you a new De Laval. 
side-by-side with any other machine. 
hundred who does so fails to choose the De Laval. 
Trade allowances 


Sold on easy terms. 
old separators. 


See andtry 
the new~ 





made. 


leadership. 


3. 
of the oil. 


4. Flea 


Try one 
Not one in a 


NEW YORK 


made on 





a 


now on display by De Laval Agents. 

invite all cream separator users to see and 
try them, for we are confident all who do so will 
agree that they are the best cream separators ever 
They are the crowning achievement in 
nearly 50 years of separator manufacture and 
New features are: 


I. Turnable Supply Can. 
may be turned so that tinware and bowl may be 
put in place or removed without lifting the supply 
can from its position on the separator. 
will like this feature. 


Kasier Turning. 
Laval experimental and engineering departments 
have been conducting extensive tests, to develop 
still easier turning separators. 
tests are embodied in this new series, which both 
start and turn easier than any other machines of 
even less capacities. 


Oil Window. 
ables you to see at all times the level and condition 
It shows at a glance whether or not the 
separator is being properly oiled. 


Bowl. 
the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used in De Laval 
Separators with such wonderful results. 
self-balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, 
with the least power and wear, skims cleaner and 
delivers a richer, smoother cream. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Ben brand-new De Laval Separators are 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 


De Laval 





We 


The supply can 


Every user 


For three years the De 


The results ef these 


The new oil window en- 


All new De Lavals have 


It is 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 























Every Day You Need 


KeESPeNol 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 











WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
~. how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent discase. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 
No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











For sale in original packages at all drug stores 
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Every farmer who 
wants to get in- @ 
creased profits from 
his dairy cows should plan now to build a Buff- 
tex Dairy Barn. It provides more comf 
reater freedom from drafts and dampnese 
etter opportunity for labsolutely perfect venti- 
tion, 80 necessary to successful psx wes wo 
Write fér Illustrated Literature 
Let us send you full details about Bufftex Farm 
Buildings and how they will help you _inciease 
your returns from livestock raising. To build 
with Bufftex costs no more than ordinary con- 
struction, yet the value and economy of the fin- 
ished building is far greater. Write us today. 
There is no obligation involved. 


SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE CO. 








\ Box 608 D Sheffield, lowa } 








Please mention this paper when writing. 









CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 










Runs easiest. 
Built strongest. onges' 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 
SET In YOUR CRIB 
BEFORE YOU PAY 
Corn runssame direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, 60 Bushelsin 
Catalog and Crib Pians Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1369 Morton, I Mlinois. 















Pureairis “ 

as necessary as ~ \ 
good food—itinsures \* 
dry barns, freedom from 
drafts and better health for stock. 


Aerators 


are scie King correct andreasonable 
in price. Work automatically and im- 
prove appearance of barns. Your lum- 
ber dealer has them in stock. Ask him. 


King Ventilating Co. on 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estimate 
by return mail. nd us comp! iat of yor needs. No money 
down. We ship quick and pay the freig! 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


Free Catalog 








in colors explains 
how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 
W) gear. Send for 
it today. 
a / 





Elactric Wheel Co. 
5S Eim St..Quiney, I, 
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What makes a farm community of the best type? 
tant. 
easily judged. 
time at some meeting to checking up on themselves, 
of the leading communities. 


A new contest, . 
better chance than the last one did. 


plished between the 
closing. 
close a 


year from then. 


a county or township map. 
2. Names of officers or leaders. 


munity. 
3. Total number of families in the community............ 
lies on farms.......e+++- Number of families in 
4. Type of community organization, club, Grange or other 


Serer eee eee eee eee ee emer eer eee eee eee eeeeeees 


i. PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT .....0....... evcee 


and around homes 
1. What per cent of farm families have comfortable 
and well built houses (lighting system, furnace 
and water in the home) ...vreccecceeervevvnes 70 
2. What percentage of homes have had landscaping 
done to improve attractiveness of grounds?,,..30 
B. In the community 
1. What buildings for community use are 
able—township hall, school, church, Grange ha 
CCC? ccccccece . 
2. Is there a picnic groumd or athletic field for com- 
munity use? What is it like; how equipped?..,.20 


A. In 


3. What about the means of communication in 

the community—roads, automobiles, telephones, 

rural free Gelivery? ...ccccccsccccesvestcvccieeve 40 

it. METHODS OF SECURING FARM INCOME....... rey yy" 
A. Wtficlent ProGuction ....cccevoscvcvcrevevecseceresorce 


1. What is the percentage of farm land in legumes? 
What percentage in corn? 


ET NTS awe b:0db05 400655 06.0ed00aNenenenee® 
2. Are brood sows and pigs handled by the McLean 

SOO AMIN ok kc ccs se secceeseccctvensvsvees 15 
3. Percentage of land covered each year with ma- 

EE PE OPA ey PEE ET e ries Cr 0 


"4. Three-year average yield of corn per acre. (Use 


reports here only from farmers who keep an 

MGGMTATS GINDOK.) oo cdc co 0650 0595 0s neecedeeevee 25 

6. What percentage of farmers keep only purebred 

| A ee ees te Pee ere eee 10 

6. On what percentage of the farms are poultry 
flocks culled and properly housed?............ 

B. Efficient Marketing ........ccscccccccvccvevevcscseves 


farmers in community are 
marketing organiza- 
nn er err err ere er Tes 
2, What percentage of farm products of commu- 
nity are marketed thru co-operative organiza- 


1. What 


members of 


percentage of 
co-operative 


EP Re ee ee ere eM Et oe 30 
8. What improvements in marketing the products 
of the community have been worked out by co- 
operative ACTION? ....ccccececrcessenscoerevsvecs 40 
Ill. CO-OPERATIVE WAY OF LIFE ..... sisitashts seileewrein 
A, Community Or@manrisation eves o:600i0s 00000980000 00.900 


1, What is the principal community organization? 


What percentage of the farmers belong to it? 
How often does it meet? What is the average 


GUDSMGAMNGOT ccsncccccccdercepesnsvosteserssneee 60 

2. Is there a definite plan, a program of work de- 
veloped in advance, with goals for the year’s 
ey ee ree ree ter rr res hike 2 

3. What is the relationship between the co-opera- 
tives and the social organizations? Do they work 
together, and how? 40 

B. Junior Activities 
1. What percentage of the boys in the community (9 

to 19 years) are members of junior organizations, 

such as Four-H Clubs, Lone Scouts, ete.?..... 30 

2. What percentage of the girls in the community 

of club age (12 to 20) are members of Four-H 

Clubs or similar organizations? 

3. How ts the community backing work for boys 

and girls? What social activities, athletic meets 

and other special affairs are promoted for the 

benefit of juniors? 20 

Cc. Adult Educational Activities 
1. What percentage of farm women in the commu- 


nity are enrolled and taking part in home project 
Or Other COUPBE? ..ccccceeceeesereroevees tonee 30 
2, What percentage of farmers are keeping records 
on their farm businessS?.........sccccrecccveers 10 
3. What demonstrations in better farming practices 
are being conducted in the community?.,...... 10 


4. Is there a community library, or has the commu- 
nity made arrangements to secure books from 
town or state libraries? What magazines or 
newspapers are taken in the average farm home? 

D. Other Types of Community Progress.........eeesees. 
What percentage have radiOS? ......0.eeeeeees 40) 

1. What is the present condition of the chureh? 
What is the community doing in this field? What 
percentage of the members of the community 
belong to the church? (If the community is di- 
vided into several church groups, give the num- 


DOF 1 CACH) wocscvcscsspeccocrcerconenccrsevsesss Gs N 
2. What is the present condition of the schools? 
What has the community done to improve them? 


What is It GOING? ...ccccccsscscccccccssccesesesm@ ) 
Does the community maintain an orchestra? <A 
glee club? Athletic teams? Does it stage plays 
and pageants? Does it exchange programs with 

9 


CUOT BUOMDET oi ceccs ca seercnisnercssencccvcceee 0 

4. Has a community health program been devel- 

oped? Does the community have adequate doc- 

tor and nurse service? ...ccrcccssecee ee rr 10 

'V. SPECIAL ACTIVITIES .......... Tere rer oaiseatwé Saas 


Extra points may be added to any of the items list- 
ed above or to any other constructive commu- 
nity activity when the accomplishment of the 
community in that field seems of unique and 
special importance. The need of the project, the 
method of attacking it and the results must be 
made clear, 

’ # 





FARM COMMUNITY CONTEST SCORE CARD 


In the score-card below 
we have tried to outline some of the qualities which seem to us most impor- 
No attempt has been made to make it complete, but rather to include the 
main factors which are common among the best communities and which can be 
Check up and see how your own community scores, 
While the 1926 contest is over, communities: may want to devote program 
We shall he glad to get 
these reports and to say, as far as we can, how they compare with the records 
These reports should include the score card, filled 
out, and an explanatory*statement giving’ the facts which justify the score. 

which we are contemplating, will give new communities a 
It is now being planned to give the first 
780 points under the old score card only 330 under the new, and let the bal- 
ance of the 1,000 points apply on a definite piece of community work, accom- 
date of the opening of the contest and 
This contest will probably be open for entries late this spring and will 


the date 


Allotted Score 


Points 
200 
100 
100 
200 
100 
100 
370 
120 
80 
90 
80 
230 
1000 


of its 
If reports are sent in, the following primary information should be given: 
1, Name and location of the community; chart approximate boundaries on 


These may be the names of a self-appointed 
committee of two to five people who wish to take the lead in scoring their com- 














NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 














Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of April 3 to 9% 
Central standard time thruout. 

_FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily except Sunday) 

WLS (Chicago, 345)—12:00 noon, R. FB. 
D. Club Dinner Bell Program; 6:00 p. m., 
Supper Bell Program. 


WHO (Des Moines, 526)—10:00 a. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday; 12:00 noon, 
daily. 

WMAQ (Chicago, 448)—12:10 p. m., 
Prairie Farmer Program. 

WOL (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 noon, 


7:30 p. m., Monday and Friday. 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 

KFDY (Brookings, S. D., 306)—12:30 p. 
m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. 

KOIL 
Monday, 

KMMS 
a. m. 


Bluffs, 306)—7:00 p. m., 
Thursday, Friday. 
Neb., 229)—8:C0 


(Council 
Tuesday, 
(Clay Center, 





WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

\Ooc (Davenport, 484)—3:00 p. m., Mon- 
day to Friday. 

WLS—2:30 p. me 
Monday to Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednesday 
to Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

KIeNEF—1:30 p. m., Monday and Satur- 
day; 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. in., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:35 a. m., 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIT—1:15 p .m., Monday to Friday. 

KF DY—12:30 p. m., Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Homemakers’ Hour, 


Mon- 


(Monday to Saturday) 
KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, Bedtime 
Stories, 
WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 


m., Topsy Turvy Time. 
m., Friday, Children’s 


WMAQ—5:15 p. 
KFNF—4:30  p. 
Hour. 
WLS—5: 
WHO—7:00  p. 
Dutch, 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Wcco—Saturday, 7:45 p. m., Fireside 
Philosophies. 
WSM—7:30 p. m., Barn Dance, 
WLS—Friday, 10:00 p. m., Show Boat; 


5 p. m., Birthday Time. 


m., Wednesday, Uncle 


Saturday, 7:30 p. m., National Barn 
Dance, 
WDAF—Saturday, 8:00 p. m., Around 


the Town. 
CHURCH SERVICES 

KFNF—2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 
Service; 3:00 p. m., Men’s Gospel Team; 
6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Circle; 7:30 p. m., 
Church Service, 

WHO—11:00 a, 

WCCO—10:50 a. 
4:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church. 

WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

WMAQ—7:00 p. m., Sunday Evening 
Club. 

WLS—10:45 a. m., University of Chis 
engo Chapel: 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church 
Federation Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little 
Brown Church, 

KOIL—11:00 a, 
Church. 

KFMX 
m., Carleton 

KMA—8:30 a. m., 

WOC—6:30 p. m. 

WOW—8:00 a. m., 2:30 and 9:00 p. m. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, April 3— 

Woc —1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 10:00 p, m., Palimer Little Sym- 
phony. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., 
p. m., WLS Players. 

WCCO—5:30 p. m., Minneapolis 
Quartet; 9:45 p. m., Male Quartet. 

woc, WCcco, WGN-—-8:15 p. m., 
water Kent Hour. 

KYW—8:30 p. m., 
vue. 

WHO 
Orchestra; 
Orchestra. 
Monday, April 4— 

KEN F—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Old Time Music. 

WDAF—9:00 p. m., 


m., Church Service. 
m., Methodist Church; 


m., Congregational 


(Northfield, Minn., 837)—7:00 p. 


College Vespers, 
11:00 a. m., 7:30 ps m. 


Organ Concert; 12:45 
String 
At- 
National Weekly Re- 


Salon 
Moines 


Bankers’ Life 
m., &t. Des 


-§:00 p. m., 
7:30 op. 


jrand Opera. 


WOW—9:00 p. m., Nash-Finch Or- 
chestra. 

KSO (Clarinda, 405)—6:30 p. m., Old- 
Time Music. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Farnham Trio, Ma- 
rimba Music, Mixed Quartet. 

WHO-—8:00 p. m., Sure Service Band, 





Tuesday, April 5— 


WLS—7:30 p. m., Orloff Bros., Russian 
| Folk Songs, 





WHO—7:30 p. m., Tea Room Orchestra. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

WOC, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
7:30 p. m., Buckeye Bakers; 8:00 p. m., 
Everready Hour. 

KOIL—8:00 p. m., National Airs, 
Wednesday, April 6— 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Ipana Troubadours; 
8:30 p. m., Fansteel Program; 9:00 p. m., 
Concertina Orchestra. 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony. 

WLS—7:20 p. m., Supertone Serenaders; 
8:00 p. m., All State Hour. 

WLS—9:00 p. m., Illinois Central Cohrus. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry Field 
Seed Co. 

Thursday, April 7— 

WCCO, WOC, WGN—8:00 p. m., Clic- 
quot Club Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich 
Zippers. 

WCCO—10:09 p. m., Military Band. 

KOIL—6:30 p. m., Organ Recital. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS Players. 
Friday, April 8— 

WLS—8:00 p. m., Young American Art- 
ists; 8:30 p. m., Metropolitan Church 
Choir. 

Wwoc, WDAF, WCCO—9:00 p. m., Whit- 


tall's Anglo-Persians, 
wcco, WOC—7:00 p. m., Goldman 
Band. 


KMA—9:00 p. m., Maytire Orchestra. 
W HO—7:30 p. m., Northland Serenad- 
ers; 8:00 p. m., Symphony Orchestra. 
Saturday, April 9— 
WCCO—8:00 p. m., 
phony Orchestra, 
KMA—9:00 p. m., Mayflower Trio. 
WLS—7:30 p. m., National Barn Dance. 


Minneapolis Sym- 





INOCULATE ALFALFA AND SWEET 
CLOVER SEED 

“Farmers who are seeding mixtures of 
red or alsike clover with either alfalfa 
or sweet clover should give careful at- 
tention to the matter of inoculation if 
they would make the fullest use and se- 
cure the greatest value from these newer 
legumes,” is the advice given by M. O. 
Pence, of Purdue University. 

Seed houses are selling clover seed with 
varying amounts of alfalfa, ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent, at an attractive price, 
and on soils which ordinarily grow good 
clover this practice is to be encouraged, 
This is especially true when clover seed 
is so high in price relative to alfalfa, as 
prevails this spring. But it should be 
pointed out that alfalfa and sweet clover 
are new legumes on much of our land, 
and for that reason, in order for them to 
function as nitrogen gatherers, the seed 
should be inoculated with their own kind 
of bacteria. Red or alsike clover will not 
inoculate sweet clover or alfalfa. 

If sweet clover or alfalfa are not in- 
oculated, failure will usually result, and 
if the plants do survive they will be re- 
duced in size and vigor as well as be in- 
effective as nitrogen fixers. Inoculating 
the seed mixtures containing alfalfa or 
sweet clover by means of soil or pure 
eultures will insure inoculated fields that 
should grow these crops in the immedi- 
ate future without further inoculation. 

Commercial cultures are now on the 
market at reasonable prices, and these 
will give good results if secured fresh 
and used according to directions. If there 
are old stands of alfalfa or sweet clover 
available, they may be drawn upon to 
secure soil for inoculation purposes. Re- 
move the soil from around the roots in 
the furrow slice. About two quarts of 
fine, dry soil are sufficient for a bushel 
of seed. First, sprinkle the seed with 
water or a sugar solution made by dis- 
solving one cup of sugar in one and one- 
half cups of water. <A pint of solution is 
enough for one bushel of seed. Sprinkle 
this over the seed and mix the dirt thru 
it thoroly. It is then ready to sow in the 
usual manner. If inoculation is provided 


and alfalfa and sweet clover fail, it is 
very probable that the soil is too acid 
to grow these crops. In that case, an 


application of limestone of not less than 
two tons per acre should be used. 





INCREASE IN BARLEY ACREAGE 


IN OHIO 

According to intention to plant reports 
by Ohio farmers, there will be but little 
change in corn and oats, but the barley 
acreage will be increased 40 per cent. Jn 
part at least, the increase in barley is 
due to an effort to grow the best feed * 
crop not subject to destruction by the 
corn borer. 


POTATO ACREAGE 

Growers’ intentions to increase the po- 
tato acreage for the whole United States 
by 15 per cent, with a favorable 
and good yields might easily lead to a 
larger crop than can be sold at profitable 
prices. In the western states the intended 
increases are most likely to have serious 
results if average yields are obtained. 


season 
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“Seventeen Is Grown Up’ 


(Continued from Page | 0) 


them. There was no other sound. The 
five had passed. There had passed, too, 
the faint whispering of their going among 
the boughs that crowded close to the trail. 
Duncan breathed deeply; he suddenly felt 
weak and light headed; the danger was 


over. The road to the settlement was 
clear. This patrol, sent out at random, 
had found nothing. There would be no 
pursuit. 


He said as much to the girl. She said 
nothing for a moment, but stared into the 
darkness. 

“Not safe yet,” she said, finally. ‘‘Nev- 
er—never——” 

Duncan did not know what she meant, 
but agreed moodily that there was no 
safety, no real safety, anywhere on the 
frontier. A man had to go hiding from 
tree to tree like an Indian. He paused to 
think that he would have reckoned this a 
merit only a few days before. 

“No place to bring up a family,” he 
said aloud, in an echo of campfire talks 
he had heard. Then he blushed deeply 
in the dark. 


T WAS time to be starting, he suggest- 

ed. She agreed and mounted. They 
went on the trail again. 

“We were going to Hillsboro,” she said 
to herself in a whisper as they rode. 
“Land was cheap there, he heard, and no 
Indian troubles. We thought as 

Her voice trailed off into silence. Dun- 
can knew she was thinking of her father. 





Strangely enough, his first feeling was | 


of irritation. Why didn’t she think of 
him, who had got her out of this trouble? 
There were few men—so he classed him- 
self—who could have accomplished it. 

This mood passed. She had no one 
now; no one but him. He was glad for 
himself, and a little frightened. But it 
made her sorrow more real, since she 
was now a part of him and her sorrows 
also. This came to him, tho he did not 
reason it out. He put out a hand, found 
one of hers on the saddle horn, and pat- 
ted it gently. 

They went on in silence in the dark. It 
was ticklish going for a while, but pres- 
ently the clouds blew away and the star- 
light helped show them the trail and kept 
the horses from stumbling. There were 
even open stretches where they could go 
at a trot, and once after a long period of 
walking, Duncan risked the horses at an 
easy gallop for a mile. They picked their 
own trail, and only hoped that it would 
lead to the settlement. 

It was toward morning when a dog 
barked by the roadside, and they made 
outa blur of a house back in the trees. 
Duncan would have stopped, but the girl 
forbade. 

“They'll find us,” she urged. ‘‘We want 
more people around.” This fitted in well 
enough with Dunean’s plans. He had 
conceived the notion of helping to get a 
posse together and leading it back to 
wipe out the outlaw band. 


HEY came into an open space, with 

a dozen cabins scattered about. There 
was no sound at first, but the murmur of 
water from a stream nearby. Then a dog 
barked, and was echoed by a score more. 
Duncan rode up to the largest cabin and 
gave a _ halioo. 

There were movements within. A win- 
dow creaked open. Duncan could not see 
the head that he knew was peering out. 

“Who are ye and what do ye want?” 
asked a voice suddenly. 


“Rood and a bed and a fire,” said 
Dunean shortly. ‘We've been riding all 
night.” 


This was chewed over in silence for a 
moment. The voice spoke again. “Stand 
out where I can see you,” it ordered. 

Dunean hardly knew whether to cry or 
to drag out his pistol. He had- thought it 
would be easier than this. When they saw 
the hamlet, it seemed that their troubles 
were over. How long must they argue 
with this fool? 

He dismounted and helped the girl. Her 
legs gave way as she tried to stand, so 
that he had to hold her for a moment. 
Then she took hold of the saddle horn 
and vowed she was well enough. He left 
her there and unsaddled and unbridled 
the other horse. By the time he was 
turned loose, Agnes had managed to walk 
to the stoop of the house and sit down. 
In silence, Duncan looked after her mount. 

The voice spoke again: 

“Is it a lass with you?” 

Duncan said it was. 

“And what might her name be?” 

“Sawyer.” 

There was a prolonged gasp and some 
profanity from the window. 

“Then you're the boy, maybe?” 

PDunean’s control broke down at that. 

“You born idiot!” he cried. ‘Will you 
ask questions all night? Let us in and 
get your wife out to take care of this 
girl. She’s near dead.” 

“T’ll be out at once,” said the house- 
holder, apparently without malice, and 
added in a tone of pure wonder, “To 
think of it!—to think of it!” 

Half an hour afterward, the two were 
Seated at a table in the tavern kitch- 
en, with plenty of hot drink and food be- 


fore them. A fire blazed on the hearth. 
In the next room, the wife of the inn- 
keeper was clearing away a sleeping 
place for them. They could hear her 
moving about. 

The tavern keeper had heard of them. 
The Moravians and the Orchards had 
passed thru there, all bundled up in one 
wagon, hauled by a poor yoke of oxen. 
Sawyer had been buried where he fell. 
The report of the banditry had aroused 
some indignation, especially in the inn- 
keeper, who missed the traffic they scared 
away. But no one had ventured a blind 
search for the lost girl. Duncan, of course, 
no one worried about. 

As soon as they got the story out of 
them, the inn-keeper was off to rout out 
enough rifles to take the back trail to 
the bandits’ camp. He reckoned on more 
than good-will to aid him here. There 
was a chance of rich plunder. Then, all 
of them suffered some depredations from 
thieves; that irritation would find an out- 
let against this particular band. 

Duncan was very sleepy. He sipped 
the hot drink that had been placed be- 
fore him. The stew he nibbled at ginger- 
ly. He was too tired to be hungry. In 
his sudden weariness, the weight of the 


placed it on the table. 
He leaned forward drowsily, 
elbows on the table. The girl, more tired 





than he, had given up eating more quick- 
ly. She had nodded for a moment, and 
then frankly pushed the dishes aside and 
put her head down on the table. Thru 
the mists of sleep, she looked up at him 
and smiled faintly. Then her eyes 
closed. 

To Duncan, after the days the two had 
been thru, that moment seemed happy 
and peaceful beyond all others in his life. 
The dark kitchen, with the firelight flick- 
ering on the rafters and the strings of 
dried herbs, the wide hearth with the 
iron kettle swung over the fire, the shad- 
owy, comfortable depths of the room, 
where benches and tables showed dimly 
in the dark, all created an atmosphere of 
rest and quiet. That impression reached 
a focus on the girl opposite him. He 
watched her quiet face with a strange 
delight. How tired she was, the dark 
circles under her eyes, the drawn face, 





the cheeks that were gray now instead 
of red, 

“T will make it up to her,” he mur- 
mured to himself, as if he had been the 
cause of her exhaustion. 

Her eyelids flickered in the candle light. 
Duncan put the candle out, and let the 
firelight serve. The girl’s left hand was 
lying loosely on the table, palm down. 
Duncan laid his over it; it turned slowly 
and clasped his. The boy took a deep 
breath and leaned over and kissed her 
cheek. 

HAKEN and surprised at his emotion, 

he got up quickly. The girl still slept. 
Duncan walked to the window and looked 
out. A light had come out in a cabin a 
few rods away; he could hear the voices. 
Save for that, the hamlet seemed as quiet 
as when he first entered it. In spite of 
the sleeping men and women in the near- 
by cabins, Duncan had for a moment a 
sense of complete isolation. The feeling 
was less than pleasant. He wanted the 
feeling of friendly bodies around him, 
hands to grip, voices that would reassure 
him. He began to wish that the inn- 
keeper, now vanished entirely within a 
house across the way, would come back 
and make the room less lonely, the shad- 
ows less ominous, 

Some odd sense of discomfort, of dan- 
ger, made him turn. The door had swung 
open; there was a man standing there. 
The newcomer did not move or speak, 
and in that quietness there seemed some- 
thing uncanny. 

Duncan tried to be sensible. 

“Are you,” he began; then his voice 
died away. The fire had flared up to show 
the man’s face. It was Locke, and the 
pistol he carried was leveled at Duncan's 
breast. 

“T guessed right, I see,” said the ban- 
dit quietly. “This business will soon be 
over. You are to be killed first, of course. 
I regret that it can’t be done more delib- 
erately. A bullet is so quick. And the 
girl goes back, tho I doubt if she is worth 
having if you have been fooling around 
with her sd long.” 


Dunean still stared. How could this be 


true? They were safe, the hamlet was 
arming to help them. It couldn't be. Yet 
the black figure was too real. The fire- 


light cast a red glint on the pistol barrel. 
Locke began to speak again. 

“You fooled me; I credit you that. If it 
had been anything else, I should say, 
‘Well done,’ and take you back to serve 
with me. But not in this case.” 

Duncan’s mind still essayed to grapple 
with the man’s presence. How had Locke 
come there? Shrewd as a fox, he had 
ridden in unmolested, unseen, since the 
inn-keeper had just begun his rounds. 

Locke was speaking again. 

“Well, mistress, are you ready?” 

Duncan switched his fascinated eyes 
from the pistol barrel. The girl had 
jerked erect suddenly. Her sleepy eyes 





stared at the two. Then she leaped up. 





pistol in his belt seemed a burden. He | 


with his | 








The best 


way to help the 
farmer is to find 


amarket for him! 





A MAN can’t talk off a farm mortgage. He 
must work it off with cash. And cash comes 
only when his crop is sold. Your crops are 
really useless until they are converted into 
money. Your real problem, then, is how to 
secure the most dependable means of income 
from selling your crops. 

You can’t cook your corn, roll it, put it in 
little boxes, and peddle it! And you can’t feed 
it to livestock, kill the livestock, cut it up as 
meat, and sell it from house to house! Simply 
because you can’t be farmer, manufacturer, 
butcher and retail salesman all in one! 

Armour and Company employs an army of 
60,000, expert in their lines, to sell your live- 
stock for you at the best price the market 
affords. It is the task of that army to buy 
your cattle or hogs, kill them, dress them, 
chill them, cure the portions that need to be 
cured and then ship them to all parts of the 
United States and abroad. 

As long as people eat meat, Armour and 
Company will find a market for your livestock, 


ARMOUR 4&0 COMPANY 
Chicago 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


‘Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
ff of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
4 hasshowntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
ia] of today is a wonderfully durable and 
efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
[ bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
ere are no delicate parts to get out of order. Thedouble 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


OTOR CO. 
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One of Dickinson’s 
certified Grimm plant- 
ings in Idaho. This 200- 
acre field has been 
established nearly 20 
years, withstanding 
the rigors of Idaho’s 
severest winters. 
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State Seed Inspectors seal 
bags at the thresher and 
again after opening and re- 
fining at Dickinson’s plant. 
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There may be many ‘‘Grimm type’’ or ‘‘as 
good as Grimm ”’ Alfalfas, but there is only 
@A.D.co. oOnegenuineGrimm. Itsseed looksthe same 
as the seed of other Alfalfas; the only safe 
criterions are origin and pedigree. 


That is why ‘‘Pine Tree’’ Grimm Alfalfa 
seed is taken only from established and 
certified fields. The photographsshow how 
it is produced in Idaho. Every step in its 
growing, cutting, threshing, bagging and 
cleaning is inspected and guarded. 


(in the circle) 
R. R. Spafford, 
Dickinson Alfalfa 
Expert, inspecting 
conditionofbloom 
and seed in certi- 
fied ‘‘ Pine Tree’’ 
Any noxious 
weeds that appear 
in these fields are 
promptly spotted 
and removed. 





Similar precautions are taken to guard the 
source of other kinds of ‘‘ Pine Tree’’ farm 


seeds. The origin of every lot of 
“Pine Tree’’ Clovers and Alfalfa is 
definitely known. Look for the cer- 
tificate sealed in the top of the bag. 


Get This Valuable 
NEW BOOK 


How to grow Alfalfa and the distinction 
between Alfalfa varieties is fully covered 
in the new Hip-Pocket FARM GUIDE. 
Ask your “Pine Tree’”’ dealer for a copy 
of it, or send 10 cents to The Albert Dick- 
inson Company, Chicago, and book will 
be mailed. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO 
Buffalo Binghamton New York 
Pittsburgh Boston 
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SEED GORN | SEED OATS AND SEED CORN 


0a se RAAUL. VOROBIDOS hy BRO 
smraranannoe WOAULEICO” 






Somer 


Liberty 480 Hull-less oats, 5c a pound. Towar and 
Iogren oats, 75c a bushel; clean pure seed. 
dix, Seed Corn, Joslim's Yellow Dent and 90 day Yellow 
Dent, Stiver King (white), the kinds that yield good 
crops and will mature; grown and selected for seed; 
y tests 96 to 98%. Bold on 15 days approval test, shelled 
PE Rl te and graded, $3.50 a bushel, bags included. 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM 


Black’s Yellow Dent | woute nose Hointe 


Holstein, lowa 





SPOBN 


COMPOUND 
Keep your horses working with 9am 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32_ years for Distemper. 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs an 
Colds. Give to sick and those _ex- 












The corn thet is fast gaining in popularity over the 


entire corn belt for high yields. Gets ripe a little GOOD, recleaned, not tr- emper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
earlier than Reid's, too. You can't afford not to grow — ane. hd rite for order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large 

eamples and prices. 
of the man who has spent 18 years developing and | J.§JACOBSON, ai _..: FORMOSO, KANSAS | SPOHN [MEDICAL CO.Dept.9 GOSHEN, IND. 


some Black's Yellow Dent corn, and you better buy it 


improving it. Last year my supply went to my old 







osed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 


$1.20, Write for free booklet on diseases, 











customers, mostly, and I didn’t have near enough to 





go around. I have a nice lot of early hung seed again 

, this year and the price ts right. Get my free de- 
ecriptive circular aud price list before you buy, 
Write today. 


Glyde Black, Dalias Center, Dallas County, lowa 





6) YEAR old Washington Asparagus $2.00 per hun 
dred. Postpage paid. Yeariings one-half price 
Humboidt Nursery Co., Humboldt, lowa, 
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.- side and out. Substantial—best 
construction throughout. Made in 
sections that bolt together. 
Shipped knocked down. Complete, 
everything furnished condy te 
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HI-BRED CORN! 


WALLACE CASADY NEWLIN 
President Treasurer Manager 
Our Casady-Wallace, Newlin-Wallace and Reece- 

Wallace hybrid seed corns outyielded all other strains 

of corn in ten out of twelve districts of the lowa State 

Corn Yield Test. ; 
When you see our seed corn entered you can pick 

the winner because: 

1—We made this corn right. yeneration after gen- 
eration we crossed and selected until we had the ideal 
seed for Iowa. 

2—We raised it right. Raised in Polk County, Iowa, 
and every ear from a detasseled plant. 

3—We handle the seed right. Dried to 14 per cent 
before freezing weather. Each ear inspected before 
shelling, shelled separately, and again inspected. 

Visit our plant at Johnston and see why our seed 
corn germinates 98 to 100 per cent and is the highest 
yielding corn ever offered to fowa farmers. 

Seed for an acre of Hi-Bred corn costs less than 
seed oats for an acre. 

HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 
J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, |OWA 
One-Half Mile West Johnston Station 
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“Scream and I shoot him,” Locke cau- 
tioned. 

She looked at Duncan and sank down 
again. The bandit laughed. 

“Some of my men are following,” he 
confided. “We may see what horses and 
gold this settlement has, before we go 
back. There is no great rush, but perhaps 
I had better finish you off and get to 
other work. Eh, sweetheart?” 

Duncan did not dare to look at her 
again. He tensed himself. The quicker 
the shot was fired and the alarm given, 
the more time there would be for the 
men of the hamlet to fight off the ban- 
dits, the more chance to rescue Agnes 
again. The quicker he died, in other 
words, the better for her. 

He took two quick steps and leaped. 
There was a red flare in his face, and a 
terrific noise. He felt as if someone had 
struck him with a elub. Somehow he 
was down on the floor; he felt the pres- 
sure of an uneven puncheon against his 
cheek; after that, things faded out. 


I 1* WENT, some time after that, into 
a land where strange and _ terrible 


things happened. There were nightmares 
that outranked anything he had ever had 
He was conscious of moaning, of scream- 


ing, even. And in these nightmares, Dun- 
can, bolder in his dreams than in life, 
held Agnes in his arms. But always 
Locke came between them, and always 
Duncan was helpless. So he was tortured 
over and over, : 
After a long time, he came back to a 
more familiar country, to a corn-shuck 
bed; to a room with walls of hewed logs, 


to a consciousness of a terrific ache in his 
head, and of complete exhaustion. About 
this time, a fat, complacent woman came 
in and stood over him. 


‘Ah,” said she, “better, be ye? T reck- 
oned as how that last batch of herbs 
would bring you around.” 

“Agnes?” he asked, and was surprised 
to see how weak his voice was. 

“Well enough, and still better when she 
sees you so fine.” 


Dunean asked what had happened that 


night. Had Locke escaped? 
“Escaped? T should say not. Your lit- 
tle girl killed him as dend as a doornail. 


Picked up your pistol and shot him as he 
fired at you. That is the sort of woman 
to have in the back country. You're 
lucky.”’ 

With Locke dead, it seemed that short 
work had been made of the six that fol- 
lowed him. They had ridden tnto ambush, 
The ones who lived were forced to lead 
the way back to their camp. The fighy 
that followed had been short. A number 
of trees had been decorated. A number 
of horses and a good bit of money had 
been brought back. There were no pris- 
oners, 

She went out presently, but with a 
grimace that at once pleased and con- 
fused him. Her intentions were too evi- 
dent. She was going to send Agnes in, 
and was going to do it with the arch air 
of a match-maker, 

Ife watched the door, half angry, half 
confused, Out in the woods again, he 
would know what to say to her. Here 
he doubted, and the very thought of say- 
ing anything found his mouth suddenly 
very dry. 


HF DOOR swung open with a bang. 

Agnes Sawyer came running in. She 
was over to him in an instant, her gentle, 
quick hands touching his bandages, his 
face. 

“Vou are better, aren’t vou?” she cried, 
“My, I’m so glad! I thought—I was 
afraid——"’ 

She paused, Dunean felt the warm 
pressure of her body against his shoul- 
der. He looked up. She was staring into 
space, her mouth slightly open, her eves 
filmed with drops not ready to fall. She 
was remembering her father, of course; 
perhaps recalling, too, the night later 
when disaster of the same sort seemed 
to overtake her again. 

To ease the terror that still hung over 


“her, Duncan raised two timid arms and 


drew her down to him. She suffered him 
to touch her eyelids with his lips. Then 
with sudden courage he tightened his 
arms and kissed her full on the mouth. 
Was there any answering pressure? He 
hardly had time to guess. She squirmed 
out of his grasp, very pink, and seated 
herself on the bedside. 

“You'll hurt yourself,” she said, and 
looked down at the floor. Then she went 
hastily on to tell how the men had agreed 
to turn over to them horses to the value 
of those lost in the first raid. Sawyer’s 
horses were to be hers, and they were to 
drive the rest down to Bethabara. A 
share of the money also was to go to 
Duncan and the girl. 

Duncan only half listened. Her hand 
lay on the coverlet. He moved his own 
over to it, swallowed hard, and daringly 
placed his hand on hers. She faltered in 
her talk, but went on. Her hand did not 
move. He pressed it, and presently it 
turned and clasped his. Then he took a 
deep breath and said: 

“T’ll take you down to Bethabara and 
leave you with the sisters while I get a 
farm picked out. We've got enough mon- 
ey to get some tools and stock. In six 
months or so, I can come back and get 
you.” 

“You're not seventeen yet,” she object- 
ed. “That’s young to be marrying.” 
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For every tillage job youAnave to do, there is a Roderick! 
Lean Harrow built to do that work best—built only as 
the world's leading makers of harrows know how to 
make them If you are interested in better titlage, and 
faster, easier work, write us today for complete infor- 
mation on the Roderick Lean line of disc, spike and 


spring tooth harrows. If you are a tractor owner, state 
size and make of your tractor 


THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Gen. Agente: THE T..G. NORTHWALL CO. 
OMAHAN NEBRASKA 




















60 pages of vital business facts and 


figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 
ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
Write for your FREE copy. a 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
900 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 


Branches in principal cities of U. 8S. 
Any Two-Plow GE H L 
Tractor Runs 


Oe Mei a 8 


Low Speed-hig Capacity 


Means less power required--less vibration--longer life. In 

a University rest the Gehl No. 17 (shown here) cut intoa 
3S foot silo at 21.3 tons per hour with only 17.03 horse power 
and at a speed of only 501 R.P.M. It will do the same thing 
on your farm. Many filled 150 silos each and sull run. 





All steel frame--blower that cannot clog--cuts clean—requires 
eed table--can be equipped with attachment that 


no man at 
makes it the world’s best roughage mill. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
51650, Water St., West Bend, Wis 











‘I’m as old as you are,” he retorted, 
“and, anyway, seventeen’s grown up in 
the back country.” She was_ silent. 
“Isn’t it?” he persisted. 

Perhaps her thoughts went back to that 
struggle by the camp fire, the long ride 
thru the darkness, the days and nights of 
terror, and their final escape. Duncan 
was only conscious of his loneliness, of 
the fact that whether she came with him 
or not, he had given a hostage to fate. 
Never again would he know the old self- 
sufficiency. For better or worse, his life 
was bound up with hers. How closely, it 
was for her to say. 

“You’re grown up enough for me!” she 
said, and leaned over to him. 

(The End) 





IOWA TO GIVE INSTRUCTION TO 
LAND APPRAISERS 

How to judge more accurately the 
money value and soil producing power 
of farm lands will be the theme of.a two- 
day short course to be given at Towa 
State College, Ames, April 20 and 21. The 
course this year will be the third annual 
one of its kind given at Iowa’s state ag- 
ricultural college for the benefit of land 
appraisers. 

A year ago, 110 registered for the land 
valuation course. Many of these were 
from out of the state. The fee for the 
course is one dollar. Any who are inter- 
ested in knowing more about soil types 
and how to judge farm values are eligible 
for the course, which is given under the 
direction of the soils department of the 
college. 

One of the noted speakers scheduled to 
address the land appraisers this year is 
A. F. Cardon, chief reviewing appraiser 
of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. Another is Major Howard Greene, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

One of the features of the course this 
year will be a farm visit where those 
attending the course will do some actual 
appraising work. After the farm has 
been inspected and each man has com- 
pleted his estimates, those in charge of 
the work will consider the farm and dis- 
cuss its various features which relate to 
valuation. 

Complete programs and_ information 
concerning the soil and land value short 
course may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
W. H. Stevenson, head of the Soils De- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 





PLOW EARLY FOR SOYBEANS 

Too many times soybeans are planted 
as an after-thought, according to K. FE. 
Beeson, of the soils and crops department 
of Purdue University. Following corn 
planting, a stubblefield is hurriedly 
plowed, slightly worked and hastily seeded 
with the result that the stand is scat- 
tered, the beans weedy, the growth poor 
and the grower is dissatisfied with soy- 
beans. 

Soybeans require 
preparation as corn, 
planted at the same time. Farlier plant- 
ing prolongs the growing season as the 
plants stand still during the cool spring 
weather, and late planting shortens the 
growing season and also reduces the 
growth. 

Early plowing gives a much more fa- 
vorable seed bed and gives weeds, the 
greatest enemy of soybeans, a chance to 


the same seed-bed 
and do best when 


germinate and be destroyed before the 
seed is planted. This plan gives time for 
a good, compact seed-bed and the seed 


will germinate more quickly because of 
more favorable moisture supply. 

In 1926, many poor stands resulted be- 
cause farmers planted their seed too deep 
in order to get down to moisture. In 
breaking thru an inch and a half of soil, 
the seedling uses up most of its energy. 
If it is planted four inches deep, it does 
not stand much chance of getting thru, 
and especially if it lacks vigor in the first 
place, as many seed beans did last year. 
Shallow planting at about one and one- 
half inches beneath the surface should be 
practiced under practically all cirecum- 
stances, and if a crust forms before the 
seedlings break thru the ground, the crust 
should be broken by a spike-tooth harrow, 
rotary hoe or some similar tool. 


WATER DETERMINES CONCRETE 
STRENGTH 

Water used in the mixture determines 
the strength of concrete. Experiments 
show that the less water used, the strong- 
er the concrete, says Walter G. Ward, 
of the Kansas Agricultural College. The 
old practice was to mix the cement; sand 
and coarse aggregate in a dry condition 
and then thin with water. The new 
method is to take a bag of cement, add 
the required amount of water for the 
strength of concrete wanted, and then 
add the sand and aggregate until the 
concrete is thick enough. All the sand 
and aggregate may be added tnat can be 
worked in and the concrete worked long 
enough to make it a quaky or jelly-like 
mass with no excessive water. 

Mr. Ward says the best concrete for 
farm use is made when clean sand and 
aggregate are used. One bag of cement 
used with six to seven gallons of water, 
mixing the cement and water thoroly and 
then adding the aggregate necessary to 
give a thick, quaky concrete, will make 
a good concrete for farm use. The ma- 
terial must be mixed thoroly for at least 
one and one-half minutes, 















SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 
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Up 
ermanently and leaves no 
lemishes. Will not blister 
4G or remove the hair. Horse 


worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 


Surprised user writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine could 





Save a Fifth of Your Corn 


Crop Insurance at Only 4c an Acre 


XPERIENCE has taught you to expect a 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
loss of your corn due to root, stalk, and ear rots. How much is a fifth 
to a third of your corn crop worth to you? You can save it at the in- 
significant cost of only 4 cents an acre. Three ounces of Semesan will treat 
a whole bushel of corn, sufficient for planting eight acres. Semesan will 
give you the same yield with fewer planted acres—save land, save seed, 
save planting, cultivating and harvesting labor. And your corn will be 
finer quality, 


SEMESAN JR. 


For the Prevention and Cure of Field and Sweet Corn Diseases 


Simple to apply in dust form, No filled with earth that was well cone 
bulky solutions to handle. No skill, taminated with bacteria of all kinds. 
no elaborate equipment. Harmless On some of our seed corn which, 
to secd germs, deadly to all fungus through accident, was permitted to 
Ask your county agent to tell you mold and heat slightly in the sacks, 
about the Government tests of Semesan the Semesan treatment proved de- 
treatments on corn and other crops. cidedly effective. Ihe untreated, 

damaged seed corn germinated 30% 


Prove it to your own. satisfaction: weak while the Semesan-treated 
Stokely Brothers and Company, of germinated 66% strong. We are 
Newport, Tenn, did. They wrote a positive that Semesan will greatly 
while ago: ‘We tested twelve dif- increase the germination percent- 
ferent lots of sced corn, in boxes age of corn.” 


Send this coupon for booklet that tells how to make more money out of cori. 
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E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
& CO., INC, 

Dyestuffs Department, 

Wilmington, Delaware 
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bigger crops free o 
weeds. Clean grain 
and seed for neigh- 
bors at good prices. 
The famous 
‘eed, Grain and 
Bean Cleaners 
pay for themselves. Distributed and guaranteed by 
amilton. The biggest dollar’s worth in cleaning ma 
chinery .-—— running. Big capacity. Hand or power 
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Sold under this pledge 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 











IOWA 


Central--Poweshiek County, Mar. 24— 
Roads are the most talked of subject now. 
Mud roads are bad in most cases; gravel 
good with a few exceptions, Some corn 
being moved, Seed oats are scarce, rang- 
ing in price from 41 to 55 cents, Later 
pig crop doing well;’ weather is a little 
damp, however, Poultry is doing well. 
Eegs 21 cents. Baby chicks are being 
shipped in in large numbers. Cream 47 
cents. Cows are showing up well in pro- 
duction. Farm Bureau is campaigning 
for the McLean system of raising hogs. 
Sweet clover, alfalfa and lime demonstra- 
tions being held.—Alvin Mann. 

Eastern—Linn County, Mar. 19—Two 
weeks ago I left Parker, Linn county, 
with two teams, wagon and buggy and 
drove about 100 miles northwest for a 
man moving there. Some farming was 
being done all along the route, but the 
rain last week put a stop to it and yes- 
terday we had a little rain and a little 
snow. Cloudy today, but with fair weath- 
er we will be at work in the field again 
in a day or two. On my trip, I saw very 
few cattle on feed and very few hogs of 
any kind; but I attended a sale near here 
the 17th, and sows weighing 278 to 300 
pounds, with four to eight pigs, sold for 
from $47 to $50. The same class to far- 
row later sold for from $28 to $35 per 
head, with about 100 shotes weighing 80 
to 110 pounds at about 15 cents per pound. 
Cows sold for from $40 to $85; stock heif- 
ers three to four years old averaged 
around $45 per head: yearlings at $27 to 
$33 per head. In my travels [I saw a 
good many acres of wheat that was very 
good. Stock steers at this sale sold high, 
$45 to $58 per heed, weighing 550 to 650 
pounds.—E. E. Perrigo. 

Northeastern—Winnebago County, Mar. 
2—After having fine weather for the 
month so far, then to have a snow storm! 
Has snowed all day today. Everything 
frozen up hard again. Heard of one piece 
of oats being sown. No grain moving to 
speak of. Plenty of feeding corn and 
oats, but seed oats scarce, account of 
being heated in bins. Seed oats around 
50 cents, Hay and straw almost impos- 
sible to get at any price, Shipping in 
alfalfa. A good many picking corn, Some 
large fields still left; mostly poor quality. 
A good many individual hog houses going 
up, also brooder houses. Baby chick sea- 
son will soon be here. Some pigs have 
arrived; mostly good litters and doing 
fairly well, Also a few early colts. Clean- 
ing seed oats and getting alfalfa and 
sweet clover seed and putting machinery 
in order seem to be the principal occu- 
pations now. Seeding will start now as 
soon as weather and ground permit.—D. 
FE. Rowley. 

Central—Dallas County, Mar. 21—Snow 
and sleet and winter temperatures, Has 
been very spring-like here for the past 
week, Ground was nearly ready to work, 
Some fruit had started. Wheat has 
greened up. Some late sown fields do not 
look very good. Most of the spring pigs 
have gone to market. Lots of complaint 
about feeding value of corn. Few little 
pigs yet. Few cattle on feed. Corn 60 
cents, oats 35 cents, wheat $1.20, eggs 19 
cents, cream 47 cents. Plenty of rough 
feed on most farms. Has been an easy 
a winter on stock of all kinds.—H. C. Flint. 

Eastern—Jackson County, Mar. 18— 
Weather above normal, and frost is going 
out rapidly; ground is getting firmer with 
roads getting better, except some swamp 
places on primaries which are getting 
worse. Farmers busy getting ready for 
spring work. Good weather has been a 
great help in saving the early litters; 
usual amount of brood sows; some re- 
ports of abortion in sows, due to moldy 





corn. New seeding in excellent shape. 
Clover seed $24 to $26, timothy seed $1.80 
to $2. Plenty of rough feed. Eggs 20 
cents.—L. H. Cornelius. 

Centrai—Hardin County, Mar. 25—We 
have had a week of real March weather— 
snow, rain, wind, sunshine; frost out. 
Several farmers buying seed oats on ac- 
count of being wet when they threshed. 
Seed corn test shows strong germ. Clovers 
came thru in good shape. Quite a lot of 
lime will be put & the farms this spring. 
A car of acid phosphate was sold to farm- 
ers of north Hardin and south Franklin 
counties. Hogs still going ‘to market in 
moderate numbers, Some cattle being 
shipped. Shipping association had two 
cars of hogs and two,cars of cattle Mon- 
day of this week. Early lambs arriving. 
Lots of grass being sown. Sweet clover, 
alsike and timothy. Some alfalfa. Lots 
of horses offered at the market sales. All 
stock bringing good prices.—A. R. Cal- 
kins. 

Central—Hamilton County, Mar. 25— 
Frost ig pretty well out and the fields 
are drying up pretty well. Hardly any 
wheat sown yet. Several fields of alfalfa 
seem to have been injured this winter. 
Livestock is in very good shape. Young 
stock doing prety well. Roads are get- 
ting better. Poultry seems to be very 
promising. Very little old grain going 
out.—Lacey Darnell. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Mar. 25—The 
past week has been mostly unsettled and 
cloudy. The roads remain in bad condi- 
tion, Quite a number have been plowing 
sod, but no oats have been sown so far, 
The grass is coming since we had a few 
warm days. Trees are also budding. The 
heavy ice and sleet on trees did a lot of 
damage, especially to telephone and high 
voltage wires. The ice stayed on nearly 
two days.—O. J. R. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Mar. 19— 
A. J. Wimple, of Wimple’s Yellow Dent 
corn fame, a Union county farmer, is one 
of the first two South Dakota farmers to 
be granted a certificate of honor for his 
services to agriculutre. The award was 
made last week at the South Dakota 
State College. His picture was also hung 
in a Hall of Fame that is being started. 
For the last twenty years he has beer 
developing better corn. Snow has fallen 
today to a depth of five inches, and it is 
still snowing.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Mar. 
25—We have certainly been having lots of 
rainy week-ends, it having rained for the 
past four. We had rain again today, and 
it does not look as if it were over with 
yet. The roads are in a terrible shape. 
If we had a week of nice weather, spring 
work would be in full swing. <A great 
many chickens are being raised this year. 
Lots of people are milking more cows. 
Cream 45 cents, eggs 20 cents, heavy hens 
21 cents.—L. S. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Mar. 25— 
Weather warmer after a week of cold 
and wet, and the ground is still frozen. 
Every one getting ready for spring work, 
but the weather hasn’t been so that much 
could be done, It will be a week before 
one can get into the fields, Not as many 
spring pigs at this time of the year as 
usual, Plenty of feed, and stock doing 
well; some corn being shelled. Cream 60 
cents, eggs 22 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 


Northwestern—Sioux County, Mar. 25— 
Four poultry schools will be held in this 
county during April. Early picked seed 
corn is testing well. A number of farm- 
ers are planning to cut down on oat acre- 
age and plant soybeans instead. P. A. 
Ronell, of Union county, was awarded 
$100 by the Farm Bureau for making pos- 
sible the capture and conviction of two 





chicken thieves. C. D. Jessen, manager 
of the Interstate Co-operative Creamery, 
is stressing quality instead of quantity of 
cream as the aim of the association. He 
recently received a score of 93 on butter 
in an Iowa butter contest.—Mrs. A. B. 
Maynard, 

Southern—Union County, Mar. 24—We 
are having all kinds of weather here. The 
frost is all out of the ground. A small 
amount of plowing has been done. A 
few report some oats have been sown, 
but the bigger bulk of spring work is yet 
to be done. The maple trees have put 
forth some growth. The number of cat- 
tle and hogs in the feed lots is about 
normal, All livestock in fine shape. Seed 
oats are being held at 50 cents a bushel, 
corn is 60 to 65 cents, seed potatoes $2, 
eggs 19 cents, cream 47 cents.—Vernon 
Rayl. 


ILLINOIS 


Northeastern—Cook County, Mar. 15— 
Wheat seeding began March 12, and it is 
well under way now. We had a heavy 
sleet and snow, March 20-22. Seeding 
completely stopped. Much hay has been 
and is being baled.—D. F. Tegtmeier. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Mar. 24— 
Having some wet weather. Haven’t done 
anything in the fields for a week. Quite 
a few oats sown. Lots of clover seed 
sown. Quite a bit of barley and spring 
wheat sown. Winter wheat and clover 
look fine. Sows are not doing very well; 
small litters. Some corn going to market 
fit 48 cents, oats 36 cents, eggs 20 cents, 
cream 43 to 48 cents.—Elmer Varner. 

Northern—Boone County, Mar. 19—The 
weather has been warm and drying. Sleet 
storm today. Some wheat sown. More 
will be seeded than any time since the 
war, Spring crop of pigs arriving in 
large numbers. Soon have pasture, as 
alfalfa has started. Farmers in general 
very bitter toward Coolidge and his mil- 
lionaire cabinet. Don’t give up your fight 
for farmer equality.—Howard J. Price. 

Central—Shelby County, Mar. 25—Very 
little oats sown yet. Some people still 
husking corn. Grass making a fair start. 
Buds on fruit trees making quite a start. 
Spring pig outlook not very satisfactory 
yet. Corn acreage, I think, will be re- 
duced some. Some soybeans and less 
oats. What young clover there is looks 
fine... small acreage, however. Some 
farms were slow to rent.—S. M. Harper. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Mar. 24—Too 
wet to do any field work. No oats sown. 
Spring wheat looks good, not so with win- 
ter wheat. Some land still without rent- 
ers; it is mostly land that is low in fer- 
tility. Most feeders complain of poor re- 
sults with corn, owing to inferior quality 
of the grain and wet weather. Elevators 
paying 48 cents for ear corn, 2 cents more 
for shelled, 35 cents for oats. Farm labor 
scarce, especially efficient men. Blue 
grass coming nicely and will soon be 
ready for pasturing.—Zelora Green, 





NEBRASKA 

Central—Platte County, Mar. 25—Farm 
work hasn't started because of the soil 
being too wet. Winter wheat is growing 
and I have never seen conditions more 
favorable to it than right now. It is a 
100 per cent stand and plenty of mois- 
ture. There is no hay shortage, as was 
feared last fall, but good wheat straw 
is in great demand.—Albert Miksch. 

Northern—Holt County, Mar. 25—Re- 
cent snows, followed by thawing weather 
have furnished plenty of moisture for 
erops. Several carloads of fat cattle and 
hogs have been shipped from this locality 
recently to Omaha and Sioux City mar- 
kets, Farmers’ Union elevator shipped 





in seed oats from other points in Ne- 
braska,. They are selling at 60 cents. 
Corn shipped in is selling at 63 to 65 
cents. Prairie hay in stacks selling for 
$10 to $12 per ton; almost gone hefe. No 
alfalfa hay for sale here. Butterfat 43 
cents, eggs 20 cents. A number of farm 
sales here yet, and prices of stock at- 
tractive; cows selling as high as $99. 
Brood sows in demand. Radios are quite 
common, Weather and crop daily re- 
ports quite beneficial.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, Mar. 21 
Another touch of winter—cold, snow, sleet 
—but it is warming up today. <A good 
many are plowing for oats. Some sweet 
clover drilled in. A larger acreage than 
ever will be sown to sweet clover this 
spring. Wheat looks fine; fields are all 
green. Quite a large acreage will be sown 
to oats, even if nearly all have to buy 
seed. The Russian thistles are becoming 
a pest here; they roll for rods till they 
lodge in fences or low places. They have 
broken down a lot of fences this winter. 
—Charles M. Turner. 
Southeastern—Otoe County, Mar. .21— 
Have been having nice weather up until 
the 18th. Got some little rain, then a 
light snow and freezing weather, but is 
warming up again. Some few farmers 
have sown oats and many others yet to 
sow. Fall wheat looks weak as yet, while 
some few intend sowing some spring 
wheat. Much sweet clover and alfalfa 
will be sown this spring. The spring pig 
crop is not so good as usual so far. Mar- 
kets steady at this time.—L. D. McKay. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, Mar. 
21—Rain, sleet, hail and snow all in one 
day, March 19. Just Missouri weather 
for March. Roads not good. Chicks or 
chick talk heard now everywhere. Farm- 
ers have oat fever, but this cold weather 
keeps it checked. Oats for seed are 
around 50 cents now, and looks like a 
large acreage will be sown. Several loads 
of hogs and cattle are being#® put on feed 
now.—W. F. K. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Mar. 25 
—We had a bad equinoctial storm Satur- 
day, the 19th. It rained, sleeted, hailed 
and covered the ground over. Many lit- 
tle pigs were lost; only about a half crop 
this time. It stopped potato and oat plant- 
ing. There will be lots of oats sown and 
gardens made next week if weather stays 
good. Wheat and grass are greening nice- 
ly. Corn 75 cents, oats 50 cents, hay $17, 
hens 183 cents, eggs 18 cents, cream 47 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Daviess County, Mar. 22 
—We have just had rain, hail and a cold 
spell. It froze quite hard last night. 
Roads muddy, tho not impassable. About 
half the oat crop in. Some have made 
garden. We are putting on dormant 
spray on late apples today.—E. L. Griggs. 





MANURE FROM STRAW WITHOUT 
LIVESTOCK 


One of the most promising applications 
of science to agriculture of recent years 
is the discovery in the United States and 
England of methods for the direct con- 
version of waste straw into barnyard ma- 
nure, a matter of importance to farmers 
who have straw but lack the animals for 
changing it into manure. In the process 
as developed at the Rothamsted experi- 
ment station, England, the straw is 
heaped up in stacks, treated with water 
and ammonium carbonate, and then al- 
lowed to stand. Pecomposition of the 
straw advances rapidly and a black prod- 
uct is obtained which resembles in ap- 
pearance and properties barnyard ma- 
nure. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES —Slim’s flivver cage wasn't intended for a dog house 


2 ALLRIGHT, SHEP 


4 2: LL SHOW YOU WHAT 
—_ WE DO WITH DOGS 


THAT KjiL CHICKENS! 


eee > 


7 
v 


WE 

E'EM 
JUST LUKE 

THAT! 


Suim's 
PORTAGLE 
GARAGE 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“One of the greatest needs of radio is 
a receiving set that will work satisfac- 






torily when company comes.” 





“HE HELD A QUEEN AND WILL 
CATCH THE DEUCE” 























This titie, submitted 
contributor, Frank 


Davis, 


by that persistent 
Springfield, 


Ohio, is the winner of Joshaway’s March 


title contest. 


accompanying sketch, 
away wouldn't let the 
anticipatory indication 


Frank showed just how he 
was waiting for the three bucks in 


the 
and altho Josh- 
judges see Frank’s 


of expectancy, the 


three dollars just floated into Davis’ wait- 


ing hand. 

“Do spots on the s¢« 
proaching storm?” s 
Gladys Hartman, 
Ohio, placed second, ; 


Route 2, 


m indicate the ap- 
ubmitted by Mrs. 
Wilmington, 
ind took two more 


dollars of Iowa money to Ohio. 


‘Daisy won't tell, 
flour may,’’ sent in by 
Humboldt, Iowa, savec 
and placed third. 

Honorable mention 
Wood, Moorhead, 


of dough wasted on 


court,” and to Merle J. Leeper, 


lowa, who sent, “Two 


her last resting place.” 


Iowa, who sent, 


but a little white 
Mrs. Earl Schenck, 
1 the day for lowa 


to Roy A. 
“Lots 
term of 
Barlham, 
small palms mark 
And that’s that. 


goes 


a short 


Now Joshaway takes a long breath, for 


this was some contest! 


It was the largest 





one we have had all winter, and folks 
must have surely recognized the predica- 
ment ‘Pa’? was in and sympathized with 
him. But Joshaway was glad that it was 
out-of-staters who stepped up in front. 
Joshaway has the contest open to the 
world, and maybe some foreigner will be 
winner one of these days. 

Now here’s another predicament. The 
lovelorn youth is so enraptured with his 
fair companion he doesn't realize the ap- 
proaching disaster. What do you think 
about it? What do you believe we ought 
to say? Well, think it over and tell Josh- 
away on a postcard. Let’s go! 


APRIL FIRST 


“Mamma! Mamma! came a piping 
treble, “Come quick! There’s a strange 
man in the dining-room kissing the 
waitress.” 

The mother made a hurried start, but 
was halted by her gay little son, who 
eried exultantly, “April fool! It’s only 
papa!” 


MIGHT WORK 


Lodger: “This towel is so small I can't 
dry myself properly on it.” 

Landlady: “Well, can't you use less 
water?” 






SO HAVE WE 


“America—isn't that the place where 


they make motor cars?” 
“Gee, sonny, I guess they make a few 


other things besides automobiles.” 
“Yes, I know. I've ridden in some of 
them.” 





All answers must 
issue of April 29. 


o oy 
Musee 








Joshaway offers $3.00 for the 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


$2.00 for ‘second best 


be in by 


answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 





best, 
April 20. 
No limit to the number of titles one 


and $1.00 for third. 
winners will be announced in our 
person can send. Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer. In case 


The 








HARRIS HOME No. KA-700 


Over a hundred other attractive homes in the Har- 
ris Free Book of Plans. This one, size 28x20 ft. is 
sepees with five large sunny rooms or four rooms 
ani 

Materials cost only................ 


Field ee, 


No. KA-45 Heavy ise 
fencing 47 ins. high. Made 
10 gauge top wires and foe Bn. 
bottom wires, Line and etay wires 


No. KA-22. 
enameled tub 5 ft. lon 


12 ina, aber 


er pe 
Price complete 





alvanized wire 
undies of 100 ibs. 
Len ~g from 50 to 


200 ft cau er 
i Ib $3. 35 
undle. 


___ Other sizes \oriced | iow, 


OUTFIT 
$17.00 COMPLETE 


$ When ‘aid have the spoest~ 
ance of individual shingles 
Price per square of 
100 sq. ft 
Bathroom outfit consisting of Others as low as $2. 95 
; enameled lavatory and square. 


closet outfit, white china tank and closet bowl 
with yom wy seat and cover. 
» 


with all necessary fi fittings... .. eer 













HARRIS HOME No. KA-293 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
HOME OFFER! 


Building experts have planned your home here at 
America's building material headquarters. Get full 
details of the prize er more than a hundred 
beautiful designs. show you how our im- 
BreT OD te and simpiiied Ready Cut System saves you 

00 to 
28x20 ft. planned with four splendid rooms 
COBE ONLY ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs $743 

Best Construction and Materials! 

Harris Homes feature latest approved methods of 
construction and finest materials from foundation to 
roof. Under our improved ready cut methods, we 


save you may at every turn in planning, prepara- 
tion of material, and construction. 
Free Plans and Service! 
We furnish a free and valuable architectural service 
with blue prints, construction details and material 
specifications. Mail coupon now. 


The materials for the bungalow above, size 


No. KA-501. Twin hexa- 
50 = Lg in slabs. Red, 
$11. eem or blue-black 





Roll 
Roofing 
$225 


$60.00 








Banitary 


hit rT enam- 
tied roll rim sink. Right | No. KA = 32. 
or left drainboard with | Builders’ Heavy 
nlakel eR faucets | weight slate sur- 
end trap, 4 a faced roofing 


long. Each 
inelong Each 60 Guaranteed 20 





Guaranteed 
Paint 


Pipe an 
sizes. 


fittings of all kin 
Send us list of your require- 
ments for money saving prices. 


years with under- 
weteese approved 


a 
~—_ wee as 

8q th nails 

and cement, each.. $2.25 


Fittin: 





s in all 





$1076, 


No. KA-12. Finest 
house paint in 32 
ore. Guaranteed 


wot to fade or §2'40 


galion.... 


ow as 


98c 





frames cover 





Window Sereens 
asl 


Clear white pine ant ie aah; 


Sash Special 


97¢ |] 
le 
we 
ply. 3-16 in. thick. 
ream colored both 
sides sized for decorat- 























or barn paint, r 
maroon, Per ef gallon 





Speortmens fo or the "85 


ii bes $88 


Eee 1 











Ou *.. with fine gelvan- | sz¢ 2 t. 
No. KA-14. Special 5 gallon kit of ized wire, Hun- | $39 ft...2 § ot ase tole an 
house paint high grade 4 in. drede of stock In. thick eles- long. Ly ow 
aint brush “a fe a oehier: sizes, Send ue Limited ft 32.70 
JOMPlOle....- sees eeeeees listof yours. Quantity only. 
No. KA-I6. __ Breakfast Nook Set 





No. KA-28. * “148 
ins. and two bes.ch. ade 
of clear white pine teady 

o se up and finish. 
Three 
pieces... ..+s08 








HEATING 


Hot water. 
steam and 


No.KA-20, Ad. air 

uaran- heating sys- 
aaee - ee tems. Every- 
Cream sep- thing com- 
arators, plete and 
Endoreed Fparantecs. 

SY : r ail coupon 
satisfied for details. 








users P= 
cause of 
their eplen- 

id con- 


No. KA A-20 
struction sho segtster pt 

500 and skim. bre pot. “Gs & in. 

. cy peeve each, $42.50 ze, pot 4. een 

apacity, each | | 

ie0 bb. capacity, each’*** 


ming @fiiciency. 








35th and Iron Streets 





‘ CHICAGO 





cars, motor busses and trucks—the tires 


cordt tires for Ford, Star, Gray, ete. Clincher 
ime: guaranteed’ 12,000 miles. 
cach 


HARRIS BROTHERS co. 


ww Address. 


Great Tire Offer 


Sovereign Cord Auto Tires for passenger 


that give pest and longest service under 
a rigid ‘Tests 


A-5. Over size 30x3 44 Sovereign 








Mail Coupon ‘for Complete List 


HARRIS BROTHERS &CO. 
35th and tron Streets, Chicag 
Dept. -48 

Send without obligation or cost to me your latest 
Free 200 page book ta Building Material Bargains. 
1 am interested in 





& Name. 











“‘Galvannealed’? 
Square Deal Fence 


will help do this for you, too. Itis 
a copper-bearing, heavier zinc coated 
fence that will far outlast the old-fashioned 
kind. It is hog-tight, bull-proof, good-look- 
rotate crops, etc., at a good profit. Car! Schultz, 


says: “Diversified farming and good fences will g 
crop failures as well as in good years.”’ 


that tells how to fence for 
wire; and a catalog that shows all kinds of fence. 
these and Red Strand fence prices—or write to us. 


3879 Industrial St. 









ing. With it you can hog down; save fallen ge: missed corn; 


You know these things: But just torefresh your memo: 
rofit; another that shows 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 


Good Fence aid this 



















Cut corn feed from 11 to 84 bu. per {e0m. 
of pork for C. R, Pinkney, Fairmont, N. I 
Made $3100. 00 on shee p and goatsin = <8 
than one year for J. N. Simpson, Eden, Tex, 
Made $40.00 per acre extra profit on hogs ond 
lambs for Ralph Richards, Fairbank, la. In- 
creased rent $250. 00 per quarter for Joseph 

lyke,Bowman,N. 
D. Brought 1800!b, 
of porkonalOacre 
field after 600 bu. 
of corn had been 
husked out for Dr. 
- Hawkins, 
Salisbury, Mo. 









Russell, N. D., 
ive an income ‘during 


Y always look ae 


ie) a i 


' Red Strand 
ta 


pier wire) aff 


, send for booklet 
w to test fence 
Ask your dealer for 











When writing to advertisers, ple 


ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 






























RATE Sc PER WORD Hitomi 


or B. 1 a nay ay 
perpen monde Goalies 


boca 


















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MINNESOTA 
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advertisement for less E 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
NEW YORK Postal Service Station first 


mortgage 5% per cent sinking fund gold 
3; new issue of highest grade of first 











jeo. M. Bechtel & Co., Bechtel Bldg., 





} } OFFER Robert 
cent first mortgage gold di to’ "vie ld 


( vuminins & Co. 


‘eeaaeaiien bende. 
current offerings alia from 4.10 to 7.30 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
lowa, first mortgage fi 
, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. 





COMMISSION HOUSES 





noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium 
especially broilers, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 











reliable guards. reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


mont Kennels, sae 








: prov ed wats ch ‘and all-around farm 
papers furnished free; 5 
), 





of ietemmation: il 
Von Grafenwerth. 


protection; fe omales 8, 
GRE Y Flemish. G iant “does »S, “a3 each, Four 


All pure bred ‘aeack. 


at “tine ate: year 
Guar: ena to antes and 


Sr ano 








BLACK, fertile, southern Minnesota land; 
320-acre farm. It’s yours for the amount 
of our mortgage investment. Someone 
will make big money buying this farm. 
House seven rooms; large barn-hog house- 
granary-hen house; near state highway, 
only two miles from good town, Ask for 
description "No. 781. We will also send 
you orr complete list. Bankers’ Joint 
Stock Land Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Dept. 2 
MINNESOTA—240 fine prairie land, $50. 
Montana—1,140 near town, fenced, steel 
posts, improved, $20. Saskatchewan— 
480 good prairie, near town, $22. Steelman, 
2009 Aldrich South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE map of Minnesota and facts about 

the sure-crop state. Address, State 
Immigration Department, 630 State Cap- 
itol, St. Paul, Minn. 

WASHINGTON __ 

FARMERS plannipg a change of location 

will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winters not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, “A Farm Home for You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 


LOWER YELLOWSTONE 

GOVERNMENT reclamation lands, lower 

Yellowstone project; 000 acres op- 
tioned to government; exceptionally low 
priced, twenty years’ time; rich valley 
land adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, 
grain, livestock and dairying; well devel- 
oped community; sugar factory, good 
markets, schools and churches. Write for 
free government booklet. H. W. Byerly, 
216 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
OUR new household device washes and 
dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 
WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish 
car and expenses to sell our Guaranteed 
Poultry and Stock Powders. Bigler Co., 
X-346, Springfield, IIL. 
SALESMEN 
BARN $100 weekly. We have it sure. 
Something new—different, Open charge 
accounts for us. Your customer pays in 
three months. Build permanent repeat 
business. Liberal advances against com- 
missions on receipt of orders. We need a 
live-wire salesman to sell our house paint, 
barn paint and roof coating to consumer 
on our new charge account plan. Write 
today. Para Paint and Varnish Co. (Es- 
tablished 1876), 3337 East 87th St., Cleve- 
a Ohio. 
SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments. 
No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
SALESMEN wanted to demonstrate our 
device and sell to dealers. The Brekke 
Trailer Guide Company, 517 Seventh St. 
N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 












































general carsninng 


A small one-family 


Newcomers wel- 
tailway has no land 
free service in help- 














“MISCELLANEOUS 

THE Great Northern 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Low round trip rates. 
free books describing opportunities. 
proved farms for rent. 
207, 2G. N. Ry., St. Paul, M! 
Farms— ‘Davidson — 





, <, ed Dept. 


and 10 to 30 ane Holstein 
Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 








plow, prosperous neighborhood, can be di- 





BELGIANS ate 
FOR SALB—A choice lot of Belgian stal- 
lions, three to five years old: sorrels 
and roans; = to sell, George Gerot, 
Riverside, Towa 
BROWN, SWISS _ 
FOR SALE—Five registered Brown Swiss 
bulls, from two weeks to one year old; 
priced reasonably. Leo Willmann, Sum- 
ner, lowa. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
JACKS = 
JACKS for sale, three to six years old, 
15 to 16 hands high; the heavy boned, 
wide out kind, th:t sires the real draft 
mules, Otto Bros., Greentop, Mo. 
__ JERSEYS 
HANDSOME registered Jersey bull calf, 
six months, best of breeding, imported, 
tested dam; atso_ high-class heifers, 
Englewood Jerseys, 226 W. Fifty-first St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
(POLLED Shorthorn cows, $100; bull 
calves, $37. 160-acre farm at $175. N, 
Nelson, Farmington, Iowa. 





























a: =a 
TAMWORTH fall boars, 175 to 200 Ibs., 
$35 each; all vaccinated. 3olden Rod 


Stock Farm, Harold Eckermann, Route 1, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


BAGS WANTED 
WE Buy feed pags 


or more. Lincoln Bag 


ee re 


at all “times; pay 


TYPEWRITERS 





TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 





POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





ANCONAS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 
TANCRED White Leghorns, eggs, 100, $5; 
May chicks, 100, 14, prepaid; from 
layers with high winter egg yield mated 
with fine cockerels. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. Glen Gates, Clearmont, Mo. 
MINORCAS 


SPP LDP LLLP LILA LL LL LI DOLD PDD 











SEW MINORCA hatching e eggs; ee; $6, 


100; stock from prize winning flocks: 
farm range. J. F. Slack, Villisca, Iowa. 
Ss. C. BUFF Minorca hatching eggs; farm 

range flock; $1.75 per setting; $7 per 
100. Amos Richardson, Dethi, Iowa. 

ORPINGTONS 














Anconas; winners and 
strain direct. Eggs, 
85 per cent guaranteed 
Wiedman 1 Bros., Morton, Ill, 





Comb Anconas; 


Sheppard's direct strain; fertility guar- 
eges, $5, 100; chicks, 
‘Mechanicsville, Jowa,. 





at el ees 
each, prepaid. J. E. 





Hill Ancona eggs; 
best egg record in 





oo less tm ar eng 


Nelson, ar Iowa. 


Sheppard strain baby 
hundred, $50 per five 
y guaranteed. Mrs, 
Iowa. 
ve BRAHMAS Box 
WA NTE D to el seven good Light B Tah- 

For sale, six ee bred 
cockerels at sy 50 each, 
Rock City, 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS” 

JE RSEY os Giant eggs; $8, 100: “F2, 30: 30; 
Marcy Farm stock di- 


flock. Mrs. Mabel 





Pedigreed cockerels, 


Grand * we Mich. 
HOLL 4Y WOOD Ww hite 


A. 


world’s best ag 





SPEC IAL ZING 











mw yc KOPP. "Ta mere ‘d 


producing pens; 





flock of sand wo 
heavy laying, culled 


LANGSHANS 


an hatching eggs, from 
» ribbon winners; 
i special to hatcheries, 


the kind that lay; 
Minn. 


“ LEGHORNS 

Le ghorns—Flate hing eggs, baby 
pullets, cockerels, Our 
farm is "strictiy a breeding establishment 
Leghorns noted for 
white eggs, as well as 
high egg records and high quality. Twen- 
ty-two years bred from trapnested stock. 
bred from prepotent, 
zo ege hens, used in all 
catalog with new low 
prices, feeding and breeding management 
and other useful information. Van oe 
Leghorn Farm, Conege _Springs, lowa 

hens and males, “now 
T housands of eight-week- 
baby chicks and eggs. 
‘pedigreed foundation stock, 


Winnérs at 20 egg 


Catalog ‘and special price bul- 
. O. D. and guarantee 
B. Ferris, 986 Union 


. Le horns, , blue r rib- 
graded eggs from 


. Pc sateen hens, mated to choice 


5, 105; $15, case; 
Jenkins, Corning, 


WHITE Leghorn chicks; Iowa accredited 
Tancred strain, the 
want chicks from the 
write us at once. Will 
Dehner’s Hatchery, 


world’s famous egg 


‘in. Tom Barron White 
stock from very best 
eapostion solicited; eggs, 105, 
Chicks, $15, 100; $70, 500, 


guaranteed, Mrs, 
Iowa. 





: $14 hundred; from 
“floc k whic . produced high pen to date, 
Laying Station. 
oe on request. Reyn- 
Doon, _towa. 


~ Le ie ns; large, loppy 
Hate Bae eges, $3.50, 100. Why 
é won't get any better. 
ree Iowa; shipping 


Only 1,500 weekly. 





White Leghorns; 
birds; culled; disease 
by males from high- 
e white eggs, $6, 100; 
Be Breda, Towa. 








(direct) head my 


S. Cc. D. B. Leghorns; 
and healthy; eRes, $4, 
Glenn Beebe, W vebster City, Ta, 
’. Leghorn: 

culled, farm range, 
heavy laying, $12.50 case, N. Streit, Stacy- 


3; eggs from 








purebred (272 egg 


Leghorns, $1.60 per 15, 
$6.50 per 100; postpaid. Miss Mable Har- 


IOWA accredited, blood tested Orping- 
tons, buff and white; eges and chicks; 
from state show winners, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri. Harper Hartshorn, Traer, 
Iowa. 
QUALITY chicks; Single Comb White 
Orpingtons; breeder for fourteen years; 
high producing, exhibition strain; $16, 
100, alive, postpaid. Bailey’s Chickery, 
Austin, Minn. 
BUFF Orpingtons; big, trealthy buff 
beauties; cockerels direct from Byers; 
eggs, 100, $5. 50; 50, $3; 15, $1.50. Myrtle 
D. Keller, Route 2% Raymond, Minn, 


Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from a flock 
culled for size, color and layers; six 

cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, Webster 

City, Iowa, | 

MATING list. free. Dakota's largest 
breeders of prize winning Single Comb 
3uff Orpingtons. Roy Rush, St. Law- 

rence, DD; 

“BONNIE 3eauty ”* Buff Orpington hatch- 
ing eggs from heavy laying strain; $6 

per 100. Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 

town, Iowa, Route 1, 


BIG, bloc ky, broad breasted Buff “Orping- 
tons; buff. to skin; prize winners; eggs, 
$6, 100. Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Ia. 
BUFF Orpington cockerels; a few extra 
good ones from culled flock at $3.60 
each, H. Cavell, Haverhill, Towa. 


WHITE Orpington eggs; 15, 75 cents; “100, 
$5. Carrie Wickwire, Dow _City, Towa, | 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
EGGS and chicks from the only Iowa cer- 
tified Barred Rocks in the state; Aris- 
tocrat strain. dark, trap-nested, diarrhea 
tested. Mating list. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Jowa, 
(PUI REGRED Buff Rock eges, $4.50 per 
100, postpaid; cod liver oil fed for fer- 
tility; heavy layers, closely culled. Wm. 
Vand shaar, Mite he liville, Iowa. 
EGGS—Barred Roe k, Aristoe rats, , dark, 
purebred, direct; blue ribbon winners; 
pens, $4.50, 15; range, $7, 100. Mrs. Chas. 
Oleson, Marathon, Iowa. 


DARK B. P. Rock eggs hg blood test tested 

prize winning flock; $1.50, ; $7.50, 100; 
pen, $2, 15. jarred Rocks, 32 "years. W. 
5S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa, 


THOMPSON’S purebred Barred Rock 
eggs; 100, $4; 50, $2.50; prepaid. Mrs. 
Olive W heele er, Drakesv ile, Jowa, Route 1, 


PUREBRED Buff Rock eZEs for hatch- 
ing; $5 per 100, postpaid. J. H. Lage, 
Latimer, Iowa. a 
RHODE ISLA ND_R REDS 
SING LE Comb tthode Island Rec eds; chicks 
and egzs for hatching; Poorman strain; 
big, active birds; red clear through; low 
prices. Write for price list. Hedberg Seed 

and Hatchery, Boxholm, Towa. 


ROSE Comb Reds; heavy layers, rich red; 

blood from best flocks in mid-west, in- 
troduced yearly. Eggs, flock, $8, 100; pen, 
$3, 15. Amy_ Pyle, , Russell, Towa. 


ROSE Comb Reds; large bone, dark red, 
good layers; eggs from se lect pens, $2 

for 15, $5 for 30; choice farm flock, $5, 100, 

Walter Saville, Salem, Neb, 

ST: ANDARD bred Rose Comb Re ds; eges, 
$3.50, 15; $8, 100; chicks, 100, $18. ‘Heavy 

laying strains. “Rose Cottage,” River- 

side, Iowa. 

ROSE Comb Re ds; | big boned; very dark. 
We have first prize cockerels heading 

our flock. Eggs, $5 per 100. Nels Rogne- 

haugh, Thompson, Towa. 


PUREBRED Rose Comb Reds from heavy 
egg producers; deep red, large type; $6 
per 100. Mrs. Harry Kurtz, Cushing, Ia. 
(PUREBRED S. CG. R. IT. Red hatching 
eggs, Tompkins strain, $5 per 100. Mrs. 
Willard Taylor, Iowa City, Towa. 


SINGLE Comb R. [. Red hatching eggs, 
from healthy, culled farm flock, $5 per 
100. Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Iowa. 
SUSSEX 
QUALITY Speckled Sussex; real layers; 
setting, $2; 100, $10. Ella Whitwood, 
Hudson, II. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
R. C. R. I. White eggs; Pen No. 1, $3, 15; 
range flock, $1, 15; $6, 100. Mrs. Peter 
Weber, Dana, Iowa. 






























































strain White Leghorn 
large type, healthy, farm 


100, Mrs. Thomas 


, lowa. 





Single Comb White Leghorn 
270 to 300-egg. Pennsyl- 
, Farm stock circular. Mrs. 
Bellevue, Iowa. 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 





EGGS from high producing farm range 


$5 per 100, $12 per 


John Gr raft, Estherville, Iowa. 





WYANQOTTES 
MARTIN’S Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 
dotte hatching eges; extra heavy lay- 
ing strain; blue ribbon winners; culled for 
laying and type; $5.50 per hundred; $16.50 
30-dozen case, prepaid. Mrs, George Stra- 
horn, Ackley, Iowa. 








MARTIN Regal Dorcas White Wyandotte 

eggs; culled for type and egg produc- 
tion; $5 hundred, carefully packed. F. 
Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 1, 


1927 











Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wyandotte hatching eggs from 
prize winning stock; good layers, weight 
and beauty; $5.50, 100. Mrs. Earl D. 
Noller, Sigourney, Iowa. 




















SILVER Wyandottes; type, color, produc- 
tion. Baby chicks. Write for prices. 
Kegs, $6 per 100. M. A. Crary, Tipton, Ia. 


OTe ee. nr 
MAMMOTH Toulouse goose eggs from old 

stock; extra heavy laying strain; 306 
cents each, prepaid, insured. Mrs. Thomas 
Tash, Webster City, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PETERS-CERTIFIED chicks, for your 

protection sent with a real guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. They 
are produced from healthy, heavy pro- 
duction flocks continually under the su- 
pervision of our .practical poultry spe- 
cialist, A. G. Peters, formerly with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. After 
eleven years of breeding we have the fol- | 
fjowing varieties bred up to our health | 
and egg production standards. White, 
Buff and Brown Leghorns; Barred, Buff 
and White Rocks; S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds; Buff and White Orpingtons; 
White Wyandottes, and S. C. Anconas. 
Sent parcel post prepaid at very reason- 
able prices anyone would be_ willing to 
pay. Our free catalog furnishes proof 
that these chicks live up to their certifi- 
cation for our customers and that we 
always stand back of our guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Association or Peters Farm, Box 271, 
Newton, Iowa, 
FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers, 
from American Cert-O-Culd flocks, 
raised nature’s way. They lay sooner 
than ordinary chicks. yolden egg layers. 
Every chick a purebred, Quality matings, 




















March, April delivery. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $11, 100; $21.50, 200; 
$100, 1,000. Barred Rocks, Single Reds, 


Anconas, $13, 100; $25.50, 200; $129, 1,000. 
White Rocks, Rose Reds, $14, 10; $27.50, 
200; $130, 1,000. Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, Minorcas, $15, 100; $29.50, 200; 
$140, 1,600. Special matings above breeds, 
3 cents a chick higher. Winter laying 

star matings White Leghorns (the kind | 
Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $17, 100; | 
$33.50, 200; $160, 1,000. Postpaid; 100 per 

cent alive delivery. Hatched by world’s | 
largest chick producer, selling direct to 
farmers; eleventh season. We know how 
to hatch them. Write for catalog de- 
scribing matings; tells how to raise chicks 
successfully and feed hens for 200 eggs; 
worth sending for. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Ill. 


CLARDY Chix—Always low in price, high 
in quality. White or Brown Leghorns, 
$11, 100; $21.50, 200. Barred Rocks, Single 
Comb Reds, Anconas, $13, 100; $25.50, 200. 
White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, $14, 100; 
$27.50, 200. Buff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
andottes, Black Minorcas, $15, 100; $29.50, 
200. Assorted, $9.50, 100; $18.50, 200. 
(Postpaid. Order from this advertisement. 
Clardy Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Dept. 
6, Ethel, Mo. 
IOWA accredited chicks; every flock 


culled, and inspected by authorized in- 
spector of Iowa State Inspected and Ac- 














eredited Association, White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Jersey 
Giants. Every chick a good chick. Prices 
right. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 
Jowa. 





BLOOD tested chicks. Two of our flocks 

stood third and sixth in egg production 
among record flocks in Reds. All flocks 
culled and inspected by Iowa Accredited 
and Inspected Hatchery Association. 
Write for valuable catalog and circulars. 





Botna Valley Hatchery, Atlantic, Iowa, 
Box F. 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 


the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 


VIGOROUS northern chicks, 11 cents up; 
immediate delivery; prepaid. Twelve 
leading egg producing varieties. Custom 
hatching, 3% cents per egg; your chicks 
postpaid. Free eatalog. Lakeland Hatch- 
eries, Box 916, Chisago City, Minn, 
SHINN chicks are better and as low as | 
$8.80 hundred; leading breeds; free cat- | 
alog. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 109, Green- | 
top, Mo. I 
WE SELL Iewa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 
Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ta. _ 
IT’S FREE—Our 1927 book and price list, 
full of good, old-fashioned truth. Make 
it your guide to success; you can't afford 
to be without it. Triangle Hatcheries, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks. 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member American 























3aby Chiek Producers’ Association. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. Mur- 
ray McMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia. 








POPULAR Chitks—The popularity of our 
baby chicks has been earned by years 
of rigid culling of flocks, study of the 
hest hatching methods, service to our 
customers, and fair prices. Orders fined 
promptly. La Doux’s Hatchery, Box L, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
20TH CENTURY Hatchery. 100 per cent 
live delivery: guaranteed. Baby chicks 
from inspected and accredited flocks. 
Leading varieties, Write for catalog and 


edited Hatchery 
prices. Member Iowa Accr Newell, 











Assn. Ernest Madison, Owner, 

Towa. 33 

SILVER Spangled Hamberg eggs: $5 per 
100; $3 oor a Light Brahmas, 15, $1. 


Geo. Larson, Harlan, Iowa, Route 5. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 

PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 

flocks. Per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $10; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
$8. per cent alive, prepaid, arrival 
guaranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
Consolidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 
BABY CHICKS—Leading varteties, from 

flocks averaging 50 per cent production 
in November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guaranteed 
delivery; big catalog free. Standard Egg 
Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 














that we give personal attention to all | 


orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large as we are called 
on to furnish. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 








BABY Chicks—Purebred White and Buff 


Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $16: Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, $15; Anconas, $14; Tom 
Barron White Leghorns, $13. Prepaid. 
Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, Towa. 
MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery. 

We don’t advertise very much. 
our money for flock improvement. 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—S. C. White Minorca hatch- 

ing eggs, $6 per 100. Mammoth Toulouse 
goose eggs, $1.50 for six. Mrs. Bert 
Brown, Versailles, Mo., Route 1. 

TOP quality, bred-to-lay chicks; per 100— 

Barred Rocks, Reds, $13; White or 
Brown Leghorns, $11; assorted, $9. Quick 
service. Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, Box 
B, Donnellson, Iowa. 
CO-OPERATIVE — chicks 




















live—Highest 


quality; famous laying strains; get our | 


co-operative prices’ before ordering. Co- 


operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 

open field grown, strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage, fifty to 
bundle, labeled with variety name, damp 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charlés- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch. Onions, 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Ber- 
muda. Parcel post prepaid. Cabbage— 
100, 50 cents; 200, 75 cents; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. Onions—600, 90 
cents; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect, 6,000 and over, cabbage, $1, thou- 
sand; onions, 75 cents, thousand. Full 
count. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Co., 
Texarkana, Ark. 











Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. | 








WINTER’ hardy registered, certified fancy 

grade Grimm alfalfa_seed; bags free; 
35 cents per Ib. North Dakota State Seed 
Commissioner has inspected, tested, sealed 
each sack. This_ alfalfa guaranteed_to 
conform to seed laws of your state. We 
still have limited supply sweet clover 
seed. Write for free samples and deliv- 
ered prices on alfalfa and sweet clover. 
Attractive special prices on club orders. 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-opera- 
tive organization of over 500 growers. 
ALFALFA cheaper than clover. Northern 

grown common, only $15 bu.; S. D. No. 
12, $16.50; Grimm, only $21 bu. Best mar- 
ket quality; bags free. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 








SEED potatoes; northern grown; Irish 

Cobblers, Rural New Yorkers, Early 
Ohios, $1.50 bu.; circular free. O, Bar- 
ringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 





FAMOUS new Marquis spring wheat; re- 

cleaned, plump seed; satisfaction guar- 
anteed; $2.25 per bu.; bags free. W. P. 
Coon, Ames, Towa. 


~Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
you in touch with a market for farm 


SEED CORN 


CERTIFIDD Krug seed corn; highest 
yielding, open pollinated corn in 1926 
Iowa State Test. Early field selected, in- 
dividual ear racked, furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Each 
ear carefully examined before and after 
shelling. yermination, purity and qual- 
ity guaranteed satisfactory. $6 per bu. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ill. 
BORDEAUX Yellow Dent; early matur- 
ing; Iowa’s highest yielding corn in 1926 
Towa state test, in open pollination class; 
high yielding corn in Dallas county plot 
test in 1925; early field selected, tipped, 
butted, shelled; germination guaranteed 
satisfactory; $5 per bu. Henry Bordeaux, 
Adel, Iowa, Route 1. 
EXTRA fancy Reid's high yielding, early 
maturing, utility type, tested seed corn. 
Also 90-Day Yellow, grown from disease 
free seed on sod. All sack picked, rack 
dried, warm fan ventilated building. $5.50 
per bushel. Soybeans $2.50 per bushel. 
Fine. Order today. Gold Bond Seed Co., 
Vermont, Ill. bs 
BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 
alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmers’ organization and 
know that you gét a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed. Send for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 




















CABBAGE Plants—My frost-proof cab- 

bage plants will head three weeks earli- 
er than home grown plants and double 
your profits. Varieties—Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch and Golden Acre. 
Prices, by express in quantities, $1 per 
1,000; by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 
1,000 for $2.25. Tomato plants, leading 
varieties, by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.50, 
1,000 for $2.50; by express, 10,000 and 
over, $1.50 per 1,000. All plants wrapped 
in damp moss to assure safe arrival. 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guatan- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


200 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 





$1; 200 Gibson strawberries (early), 
$1.25; 100 Improved Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $1.25; 25 red Everbearing rasp- 


berries, $1; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 50 
blackberries, $1.25; 100 rustproof aspara- 
gus, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 12 Concord grapes, 
3-year, $1.25; 12 apple trees (your choice), 


$2.75; 12 Early Richmond cherries, $4; 6 
Waneta plum, 6 Compass cherry, $3.75; 
two-year, 4-foot trees. Prepaid. Certi- 


fied stock. Free catalog. lowanna Nurs- 


eries, Shenandoah, lowa. 

ALFALFA seed; buy direct; western Da- 
kota’s hardy genuine Grimm and Cos- 

sack; grown without irrigation; does not 

winter kill; free from noxious weeds, dod- 





der or sweet clover; purity, 99 per cent; | 


viability, 98 per cent; price, 32 cents Ib. 
Certificate furnished. Samples free. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ik. J. Ziltz, Lemmon, S. D we 
ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 

winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 
the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
grow and market co-operatively from 
producer to consumer. We guarantee 
hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 
price. Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, S. D. 
EARLY field picked, utility type, Reid’s, 

Krug, 100-Day and Silvermine; grown 
from disease free seed; test 98 per cent; 
guaranteed; shelled and graded, $4; crat- 
ed, $4.50; over five bus., 50 cents less. 
alsike, $22.50. Folder free. De Walls Seed 
Corn Farm, Gibson City, Tl. 














SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota | 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, | 


only $9 per bu. 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and better than 
clover for pasture and soil builder. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, $8.40 
bu.; scarified white sweet clover, $5.70; 
sudan, $3; kafir, $1.25; cane, $1.70; corn, 
$2.50; bags free. Bargain prices, red clo- 
ver, alsike, timothy, ete. Ask for sam- 
ples. $20 gold piece free on quantity or- 
lers. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 


IOWA 203, very early maturing, high 
yielding strain Reid’s Yellow Dent; field 








picked, rack dried, tipped, butted, shelled, | 


$3.85 
Iowa. 


SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 

Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 

Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il. 

ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; scariifed sweet clover, 95 per 

cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kan. 

FIFTY blooming size, large flowering 
gladiola; 25 varieties, labeled, $1; eight 

different perennial phlox, $1. Mrs. Harry 

Harmon, Hampton, lowa. 


bu. Robt. Edwards, Williamsburg, 











trundy County Dwarf, | 





DOMBSTIC red clover seed of high qual- 
ity is again very scarce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Assoctation, 
De Kalb, Il. 
EARLY, large eared varieties for north- 
ern Iowa. Grown here, 75 miles north 
of Iowa line. Our own curing. Germina- 
tion high as 99 per cent strong. Will give 
perfect stand and will mature. Ask for 
prices on corn and all field seeds. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 
FARMERS seed corn; Leaming Yellow, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver King; test, 
95 per cent; $3 per bu. on ear or shelled 
and graded; freight paid on orders of 
five bushels or more; satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded; samples sent on 
request. Bernard Bros., Elk Point, S. D. 
KRUG seed corn; strictly pure; grown in 
our own fields from disease tested seed. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for circular. Visitors welcome. Thirty- 
five miles southeast of Davenport, Iowa. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, MM. a ite 
EARLY type Plowman seed corn; De Kalb 
county grown. This is a high yielding 
strain of yellow corn. High germination. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Il. 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
EAR seed corn; improved Reid’s yellow 
Dent: $4 per bu.; satisfaction guaran- 
ted. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, 
Ames, lowa. =e, fae ee 
WORLD'S record corn yield, 1,686 bus. on 
ten acres. We have this strain of im- 
proved Clafage. Dunlap & Son, Williams- 
port, Ohio. ae 
SEED Corn—Golden King, utility type, 
early maturing; original propagator of 
the Golden King. W. L. Mills, McNabb, 
Tilinois. 
SEED corn that grows and satisfies. Yel- 
low and white varieties. H. F. Becker, 
Flk Point, S. D. 
CAN supply early yellow or white seed 
corn, 98 or better test, farmers’ prices. 






































POLLED HEREFORD EXPORTATION 

The second exportation of Polled Here- 
ford breeding stock to be made to Africa 
during the current year left New York on 
March 17, on the steamer, Dundrum Cas- 
tle, destined to Capetown. Two bulls and 
a cow made up the consignment. They 
were bought at the Polled Hereford Week 
sale at Des Moines, Iowa, February 9, by 
B. O. Gammon, secretary of the American 
(Pqlied Hereford Breeders’ Association, for 
Major Wm. E. Heydeman, Hartley, South 
Rhodesia. The yearling bull came from 
the herd of P. M. Christenson & Son, of 
Lone Rock, Iowa; the bull calf from the 
John J. Kelleher herd, at Patterson, Iowa, 
and the cow from the G. E. Pettigrew & 
Son herd, at Flaudreau, S. D. The bull 
ealf was the top priced bull of the annual 
sale and the cow was the highest priced 
female of the offering, and was grand 
champion female of the show held in con- 
nection with the sale. 
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SURVEY SHOWS INCREASING CROP 
YIELDS 


A generally rising trend in yields per 
acre of leading crops over the last forty 
years in the United States is indicated 
by a survey concluded recently by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The average yield per acre of corn has 
increased 18 per cent since 1885, wheat 17 
per cent, oats 14 per cent, and potatoes 39 
per cent. The total area of the four crops 
expanded about 52 per cent, but the total 
production has increased 77 per cent. 

Increased production due to higher acre 
yields aloné amounts to 440,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 120,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
165,000,000 bushels of oats, and 115,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, a total of over 800,- 
000,000 bushels of the four crops. 

The outstanding inereases in yields 
have been in the north Atlantic states 
and the northern portion of the south At- 
lantic states, with somewhat lesser in- 
creases in the east northecentral states. 
Similar changes have occurred in many 
portions of the west nerth-central states, 
where pioneer agricultural methods have 
disappeared. 

Corn yields in the north Atlantic states 
have increased from 6 to 10 bushels per 
acre during the forty years; In the east 
north-central group from 6 to 12 bushels, 
and in the northern section of the south 
Atlantic states from 9 to 14 bushels. The 
yields average about 8 bushels per acre 
higher in Iowa, and 6 bushels in Min- 
nesota. 

Wheat yields have increased 5 to 6 
bushels per acre in the northeastern por- 
tions of the country, but a decrease is 
shown tn Ohio and other states in the 
Ohio valley for the period 1920-24, due 
largely to unfavorable weather. Despite 
the expansion of the wheat area in Kan- 
sas into semi-arid regions, yields there 
have remained ictically stationary. 
Yields in Missourr on a considerably ex- 
panded area have remained low and prac- 
tically stationary. 

Statistics of wheat vields per acre sug- 
gest that the southern part of the corn 
belt, as represented by Missouri and east- 
ern Kansas, has lagged behind the north- 
ern portions as represented by Iowa and 
Illinois, in the development of agricul- 
tural practices and soil management 
methods that tend to raise the acre yields 
of important crops. 

Continuance of pioneer methods in the 
spring wheat region and the expansion of 
wheat production into drier acreas have 
prevented a rise in the state averages, 
Moreover, the economists point out, since 
moisture is commonly the limiting factor 
in crop production in the semi-arid por- 
tions of the plains states, it appears 
probable that this part of the country 
will not experience as much rise in acre 
yields as is shown for the northeastern 
states and for northwestern Europe. 

Department economists declare that 
developments in coming decades with re- 
gard to acre vields will depend, as in the 
past, to a great extent on prices of agri- 
cultural products. Rising values normal- 
ty would result in inereasing intensifica- 
tion and a higher level of soil productiv- 
ity thru the wider use of better cultiva- 
tion methods, development of suitable 
rotations, including the growth of leg- 
umes, more efficent use of crop residues 
and animal manures, greater use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, and the more common 
use of selected seed. 





TAX INEQUALITIES 


Some property owners, both rural and 
urban, in the state of Pennsylvania, pay 
from two to nine times as much tax in 
preportion to the property they own as 
ethers in the same town or township, 
simply because of unequal assessment, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced, With one excep- 
tion, according to the report, the assess- 
ment on farms averages higher in pro- 
portion to the sales value than on town 
property. In some counties owners of 
large properties are able to keep their 
assessments much below what they ought 
to be in proportion to the assessment on 
smaller properties. 

The practice of making assessments by 
locally elected assessors, revised only by 
the county commissioners on appeal by 
the property owners, is labeled an un- 
qualified failure. Assessors, in the view 
of the department, should be selected be- 
cause of specia) qualifications for the dif- 
ficult task which they must perform. 

The study revealed that the town real 
estate owners in the southeastern farm- 
ing section of the state paid 16% per cent 
of their net income in taxes. Farmers in 
the same counties paid 17% per cent of 
their net income from the farm real es- 
tate in taxes. In the northern and west- 
ern parts of the state, 24% per cent of 
the net income from town real estate went 
for taxes and 55 per cent of the net in- 
come from farm real estate. 

Agriculture as a whole in the state, says 
the report, carries a tax burden that con- 
sumes at least a 12 per cent larger share 
of the total earnings of the farm and the 
farmer than do all taxes paid out of the 
average earnings of the state with agri- 
culture included in the average. It is 
stated in conclusion that “the manufac- 
turing industry is notabty not paying its 
fair share of state taxes.—Marketing Ac- 
tivities. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
thé level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 






























































oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
= LI = 
@oSiadn 
Mh. Ee) Lm 
Sa'| Sw 
“we ~~ 
See) fee 
eoSl oes 
~ G) ~ Ue 
Baolreao 
[e542] eu 
Fisher's index number ...... | 140] 92 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 146, 113 
1,100-pound fat cattle .,..... 142) 107 
Canners and cutters .g.....{ 1338 110 
Weeders ....++++++2++08 nM, oot 143; 99 
HOGS—At Chicago 
PORT WOME iccecetoceeyeeect 133! 95 
TABRt ROBB vcccvocccccsosces 142) 93 
Sarre pee bae 154 87 
Sows (rough) ....---seeeeees | 123; _ _—*96 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs .....- ose sevesevcecos i ee 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 139) 87 
Light cow_hides, at Chicago. | 93| 122 
GRAIN 
“At Chicago— ae Kye | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ......00. : 107) 99 
Oats, No. 2 WE »hou5seaiee 98 115 
Wheat, No. 2. red ...ccccccce } 112 81 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 114) 83 
On towa Farms— | 
Corn cerevcecs 98) 107 
Oats errr rrre Tr 90 120 
MILL- FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 122) 104 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 152 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ee8s | 113! 107 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 118 112 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, ‘at Chicago...) 108) _ 83 
‘ 


8 
1 1 alfalfa, at _Kansas City! 116 87 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


No. 


















































Butter, at Chicago ......... ~ 449! «21:22 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 285 129 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...| 76 77 
Cotton, at New York ..... es 105 74 
Eggs, at Chicago .......... | _112| —86 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard 114] +~*87 
Sides 156! 108 
Ham 182 89 
B.Sc ccdehetasenike ened ane | 161 94 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
orn— Bas ax 
BRE aoe Gigs Saige o2.0 base's |} 104) 100 
ree 5 Fer ree | 108! 102 
September ....ccccsccscecss 111 104 
x, een ee | 88} 109 
Alpe etapa geet opment | 91) 109 
September ° 97 105 
Wheat— a | ; 
MAY ccccccccccccce ( 5 
GUT co vowcvcvecece 110! 94 
September . 1 / 96 
Lard— 
BES” 00606056000 00005000 ve00 115 87 
er Tae | 118! 87 
PEPNAIDED oc phe ss0ss bees n< } 115 88 
Sides— | satel i 
May 35) { 
July 128] 97 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
toke, at Connellsville ...... 100! 108 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 130 82 
Copper, at New York ...... 82] 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. York] = 159} 86 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wesh-| 
SRNR. | ai win he 6016 asprin ob 187 105 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 169 98 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 207 88 
Er pe SS Seen Sree nae 145 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February .... 220 99 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ....... sie 00,0% 104 92 
Industrial stocks 224 115 
Railroad stocks ............. 117} 122 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 








with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per.cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.62 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.43 for hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 12, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 119 per cent, grain 92 
per cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 110 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 111 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 















































Liverpool—Last week $14.30, week be- 
fore $14.20. Chicago—Last week $12.38, 
week before $12.30. 

’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 

| 2 

ae 

a. “a 
£\2\¢ 
isis 
E a1 4 
6|/ Oo] 

Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs, up) | | 
Choice and prime— 
TN arr 11.75/12.62/11.8 
Week before ....cccee 11.82/12.38/11.8 
Good—- | | 
Last week ...... ooeee+|10.68/11.58/10.48 
Week before .,........{10.75{11.25/10.60 
Medium— | | | 
Last week ..cccocscceee| 9-00)10.12) 8.80 
Week hefore ......e..| 8.92] 9.75) 8.88 
Common | | 
Last week <.cccccccece| 6.88] 8.50) 6.75 
Week before .........| 6.80} 8.25) 6.75 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week .....+.+66+-/11.58/12.00/11.70 
Week before ..scccccs {11.62]11.88/11.70 
Medium and good— | | | 
Last week ..... veces ee} Or40110.06) 0:48 
Week before ......... | 9.38)10.00) 9.48 
Common— | | | 
FRE WOE ih soupessvene | 6.68] 8.25) 6.70 
WOGK DOTOMS .cssceces | 6.55! 8.12! 6.70 
Butcher cattl— | | 
Heifers | | 
EME MRBN sss cw weene | 8.75] 9.25] 8.92 
Week before ......... | 8.75| 9.00; 8.92 
Cows | | | 
| 7. 7.62) 7.40 
7.38) 7.40 
{ 
sas reek 68] 6.92) 6.50 
Week be fore Snien seen te | 6.68] 6.80) 6.50 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
ROM WERK c. ceceewsset | 4.68! 4.80) 4.62 
Week DelOre ..cccecve | 4.68] 4.68] 4.62 
Stockers and feeders— | | | 
LMASt ROCK. suse esi cee 8.68] 8.75) 8.72 
Week hefore ..cecvecs | 8.70] 8.75| 8.72 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
eg nee | §.82] 5.88! 6.19 
Week before ......... | 5.75! 5.88] 6.19 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .....¢00. - +» /10,70/10,98' 10.68 
Week hefore ......... {10.40/10.92/ 10.75 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.j)— } | 
Last week ...c.ceecee+{11,00/11,.38/11.15 
Week before ,........{10.75/11.28/11.10 
Light (150-200 Ibs. j)— | | 
Last week oseds sone esOleivgolat. 0 
Week before ...00000es 10.95/11.45/11.58 
Light lights (180-150 Ibs.) | | 
Te eee oo 0]21.82)11.72/11.95 
Week before .......0: 11.02/11.40/11.70 
Smooth and rough heavy | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up)— 
Last week .....ccccess| 9.75110.10) 9.72 
Week before ......... 9.75|10.25! 9.88 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Last week .........00. lo... {14.72112 
Week before | 
Stock pigs— | 
TOSE WOOK ccsssiee soll 
_Week_b before ot 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | 
Last week ...... } 114.88! 
Week before 114.25] 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
Last week . 00000000. +/12.00)/12.62/12,1° 
Week before .. 11.62/11.95/11.62 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | 
Last week ....+eceeee.{11.88/12.62!12.00 
Week before ......... 11.88]12.00/11.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
ee ee 8.12] 8.62) 8.25 
Week before ..... 8.38! 8.25! 7.88 
Feeder lambs, medium ‘to’ | 
choice— a 
Last week .... - »114.00]138.88113.75 
Week before eoereeces 113 "g2113.5 39/13. 50 
NOTH — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 



























































HAY 
~ 
b; 
3 
pa ° 
ei¢| 2 
& a! & 
[<j S| 
ie) ~/ O 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
Least WEEK 2. cccces ccclecee ef14.25121.60 
TOG DOlOTS | ccc iceaeleneod }14.25/21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
EMSC WOOK bc ccvcoecccelenes slhOseaiee.O0 
Week before ...... peel {19. 
, Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week piacere » «|22.00} | 
WV ORI  DBLOEO > 06 s's.005 04 |22.00/22.75} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week sacra 2 19.50|19.75) 
Week before ......... 19. — 25) 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week ..... eeeeee.|18.50/17.50] 
Week before ......+..-{|18.50/18.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Last week ..0.+.ceceee.)15.20\14.25] 
Weole DOTOre “sc:00:000'06 15.25|15.00! 
Oat straw— | | 
Last week ......e+++-.{10.00| 8.75/12.50 
_Week before ......... 110,00) 9.25|12.50 
GRAIN 
{ + 
, 1% 
‘ Oo} s 
n ° 
| ai 8 |e 
| © g & n 
1 es E os v 
| O&O © m1 A 
Corn, No. 2y¥— | | | | 
Last week ,...] -71%| -70 -73%| .64 
Week before | .75%| .71 74%| .66 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week | .69 68 72 61% 
Week before | .69%| .70 721| .64 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week ....| 65. | .66 .| 59 
Week before ..| .64%| .67 ]...... | 614% 
Oats— -« | | | 
Last week ae 45%! .45 | 461%4| .42% 
Week before ..) .49 | .47%] .48%4| .44% 
Barley— | | 
Last week ....| | 
Week before | 
Rye | | 
Last week éont a 11% \ coeece | 91 i 
Week be fore 11.01% | | 
Wheat, No, 2 hard! | | 
Last week ....{1.3: 281411.23 
Week before 34% 11.26 
= = 
wy 
ve 
& - 
& th 
Pa cs 
Q Ss 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week..../28.50/25.12/25.25/30.00 
Week before, ./28. 60/25 9. 75/125.88/30.00) 
Shorts | | 
Last week....|29.§ 35.00) 
Week before, .|30.25): 35 ‘00! 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week..../28.00]..... Lexa 130.00 
Week before. .|28.00|...../...../30.00 
Linseed meal— | | | | 
(Oo. p.— | | | | | 
Last week,....]49.25). 147.50! 
Week before..|49.25). 147.50] 
Cottonseed meal | | | | 
(41 per cent)| | | | | 
Last week....{36.50] | | 
Week before. .|/36.50| { | 
Tankage— | | | | 
Last week....|..... 175.00]... .|85.00]75.00 
Week before..|..... 175.00|...../85.00/75.00 
Gluten— | | } 
EMBC WEEK 0:0. leocsc Nisithws | Avie wettesaae (32.75 
Week_ be fore. | ales ols : 132.75 
*Quot: itions at Des iicines ™ fon lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Mee 
® ° 
5 sai ~ 
i) 5 5 
> 8 » a) 
& a bh 
ro] ue ag 
a aa | aa 
British sterling ex- | ies (isi 
change— | 
Last week ....... |$4. 867 |$4.856 | 99.8 
WOOK WOTOTO ov ciewhicvevss | 4.855 99.8 
French frane— | | 
BAR WEAK occ ck { .193 | .03916! 20.3 
Week before ..... Ae {1 .03915! 20.3 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.007% These bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.13 
per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48%c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 234c, week before 2444c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 24%c, week before 
24'gc; ducks, last week 311%4c, week before 
Sl%c; fat hens, last week 28c, week. be- 
fore 26%c; spring chickens, last week 32¢ 


week before 81lc. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $27, 
and cotton at New York 14.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn pric es are about 53\e, 
oats 3744c, wheat $1.15% 


EXPORTS OF Hi HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the third week in 
March were 7,755,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 7,555,000 pounds for the week 
before and 14,525, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in March were __ 5,173,000 
pounds, compared with 4,288,000 pounds 
the week before and 9,046,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 














EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the third week in 
March were 3,818,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,743,000 bushels the week 


before and 2,423,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
third week in Mareh were 117,000 bush- 
els, compared with 422,000 bushels for the 
week before and 248,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the third week in March were _ 110,000 
bushels, as compared with 158,000 bushels 
for the week before and 582,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 87 per cent of the ten- 


vear average, as contrasted with 97 per 
tent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 









































THOGS 
3 | sgh 
Zo} El o 
Bi] BF! & 
$2] $s| 28 
BO} Mol cs 
January 28 to Feb, 3.... 80 78! 108 
February 4 to 10 ......| 71 75| 102 
February 11 to 17:...... 70 73| 98 
February 18 to 24 ...... 81 76| 97 
February 25 to March 8.. 69 74| 95 
maven AO WO 3. 5a ence 89) 88) 91 
maren 42° tO --97 se cscceie's } 95) 89 99 
March 18 to 24 .........) 90} 80|- 9% 
{CATTLE 
January 28 to Feb. 3....| 93] 95! 98 
February 4 to 10 ...... | 97] 98] 99 
February 11 to 17 ...... | 99} 103) 100 
February 18 to 24 ...... | 96! 96, 98 
February 25 to Mareh 8..| 833] 89) 96 
March “€ 0° 100 cacy s200% 90; 93] 98 
Bigren 1% to: 8T cs cca } $8} 88] 95 
MarOn TS 10-228. 4 cca ale cis | 90] 8 838|_ 97 
*SHEEP 
January 28 to Feb. 3....| 126) 112] 81 
pebruary 4 (0°20 .i.cs {| 119] 103} 82 
February 11 to 17 ...... |} 110) 102) 82 
February 18 to 24 ...... | 106] 92 81 
February 25 to March 3..| 98! 109] = 83 
March 4 to 10 ....4....| 104{ 113! 82 
March 11 to 17 owt 75| 84] 81 
March 18 to 24 .........| 80) 81! __80 
*LAMBS 
January , 28 to Feb. Sexcel Saer oe 85 
February 4 to 10 ...... J 119] 103] 85 
February 11-to:' 37 ..ie.. { 110) 102) 86 
February 18 to 24 «...5. 106| 92] 88 
February 25 to March 38.. 98! 109; 97 
March:..4° 40° 380 sis seuess 104| 113; 97 
Biearan. 12 £0.20 2c ccveveet 75} 84! 96 
March 18 (0 FG oosseaias | RO! 81) 100 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 


tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


DRESSING PERCENTAGE OF BEEF 

ANIMALS INCREASES 
dressing percentage of beef animals 
is increasing. In 1918, of all beef animals 
slaughtered in inspected packing plants, 
the dressing percentage was 52 per cent. 
In 1926, it was 53% per cent. 


The 
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Gold Bonds 















The property upon which these bonds 
are a first mortgage is under lease to 
the United States Government for a 
period extending beyond 
the life of the loan and 
the rent {a paid direct to 
the trustee, assuring 
100% occupancy during 
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Of General Interest 




















TESTING POULTRY FLOCKS 


As a result of the pulling together of 
Dr. Robert Graham, the local veterina- 
rian, the local hatchery man and the ag- 
riculture teacher in the high school at 
Delavan, Ill., enough poultry flocks have 
been tested for tuberculosis and bacillary 
white diarrhea, so that only eggs from 
tested flocks will be used for hatching in 
the local 94,000-egg hatchery this season. 

A poultry clinic presided over by Doctor 
Graham was the first move. One hundred 
and twenty-five interested persons at- 
tended and saw their birds posted. The 
clinic paved the way for follow-up work, 
which was carried out by those living in 
the community. A total of around 5,000 
birds have been tested. Tuberculosis re- 
actions have ranged from less than 1 per 
cent to 33 per cent in different flocks. In 
general, about twice as many birds have 


“reacted to the bacillary white diarrhea 


test as to the tuberculosis test. Com- 
plete and detailed records have not yet 
been compiled. 


Better hatchability of hetter 


eges, 


vigor and lower death loss in the chicks - 


and a reduction of tuberculosis in swine 
and cattle are some of the benefits that 
are expected to accrue from the work. 





ae OF SEED OATS IN 
LLINO!IS 

Unusually ioe quality of the 1926 oat 
crop has led to a shortage of seed oats in 
about two-thirds of the counties of Illi- 
nois. In a recent survey of the seed oat 
situation in that state, made by the na- 
tional crop improvement committee, 3F 
counties reported a need for seed oats 
this spring. Twenty of these counties 
are in the southwest portion of the state. 
Nine counties reported that they had 
enough seed, while reports from the re- 
maining counties of the state showed 
both excess and shortage areas. The east- 
central and northern portions of the state 
—with the exception of the extreme 
northeastern part, appear to be well 
enough supplied. 

“If the seed oats on hand are of doubt- 
ful quality, germination tests should be 
made,” report authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. ‘Certain areas, of course, 
will necessarily be supplied thru com- 
Altho these commer- 
cial sources usually take care to see that 
a good product is delivered, farmers 
should safeguard themselves by knowing 
the germination of what they buy. 

“Experiments made by the agricultural 
college of the university indicate that the 
source of seed oats is of little impor- 
tance. Results of these tests indicate that. 
seed oats from northern regions may pro- 
duce a slightly higher yield than home- 
grown seed of the same variety, but this 
increased yield will not cover the extra 
cost involved, except in times of emer- 
gency such as the present.” 





“BARBLESS” BARLEY A REALITY 

As a result of the production of a barb- 
less variety of barley, more Iowa farm- 
ers are going to grow barley in the future, 
according to Prof. H. D. Hughes, in 
charge of farm crops investigations at 
the Iowa experiment station, Ames. 

“Ask a dozen men why they don’t grow 
barley,’”’ Professor Hughes said. “Will 
they tell you that it doesn’t yield? No. 
Because barley yields more feed per acre 
than oats, and as a market crop it gives 
greater returns. Towa farmers do not 
grow barley because of the objectionable 
beards.”’ 

Perhaps the best of the barbless varie- 
ties, according to Professor Hughes, is a 
variety named Velvet, produced and dis- 
tributed by the Minnesota experiment 
station. A number of Iowa farmers are 
seeding this new variety and the Iowa 
experiment station has a quantity of seed 
which is being distributed in two-bushel 
lots to farmers who want to get a start 
of this variety. 





SWINE INHERIT RUPTURE 

Hernia, or rupture of the scrotum, is a 
common defect appearing in part of the 
boar pigs in most herds. In breeding ex- 
periments conducted by B. L. Warwick, 
at the Wisconsin agricultural experiment 
station, it has been found that the tend- 
ency to scrotal hernia is inherited. 

In the experiments, four generations 
of swine, involving nearly four hundred 
head, have been raised. The herd from 
which the first breeding stock was select- 
ed showed 7.49 per cent of the male pigs 
to be scrotally ruptured in the spring far- 
rowing season immediately preceding the 
selection, and 4.19 per cent during three 
years of observation. 

Selection for scrotal hernia was made 
by breeding a herniated boar ta sows of a 
hernia strain. The first generation of se- 
lection resulted in 14.29 per cent of the 
boar pigs being ruptured, the second in 
42 per cent, the third in 39.4 per cent, 
and the fourth in 50 per cent. 

The results so far obtained establish 
definitely the heritable character of this 
common type of rupture in swine. The 
part played by environment, such as 


} 





squeezing thru gates and fan seems 
to be very slight. 

Besides the elimination of -_" ruptured 
individuals, Doctor Warwick recommends 
that any normal boar which has sired one 
or more ruptured pigs be discarded, and 
that gilts should not be selected from 
sows which have produced ruptured pigs. 
If the breeding is especially valuable, more 
drastic measures may be employed to 
eliminate the inheritance of the defect. 





SEED CORN TESTING ON A LARGE 
SCALE 


Last year the agricultural department 
of the Pontiac, Tlinois, high school built 
germinating equipment consisting of for- 
ty-eight trays measuring 30x30x2 inches 


each, a2 rack for holding these trays, 
crates for holding the 100 ears that are 
being tested in each tray. With a gas- 
steam heater, burlap squares, sawdust, 
limestone, screening, an electric fan and 
other minor equipment, the total cost was 
$161.91. 

They tested 23,700 ears of seed corn, 
which gave about 50 per cent, or 11,850 
ears of No. 1 (disease free) seed. From 
various experiments, they found that the 
use of No. 1 seed over diseased seed gives 
an increase in yield of 4 to 10 bushels per 
acre. Assuming only a four-bushel in- 
crease, the value of last spring’s testing 
in increased yields was worth $1,888, fig- 
uring corn at 50 cents per bushel and one 
bushel of seed corn planting eight acres. 

Their plan was to allow any farmer to 
use the germinator without charge if he 
would put in his own grains in the trays. 
Hither the agricultural instructor or one 
of the boys help to read the test. Under 


‘no. circumstances do they test a man’s 


corn for him unless he is along to help 
and to read the test. 

The germinator has so far this year 
been used to test 6,000 ears under the 
same plan as last year.. The school au- 
thorities do not think it is fair to allow 
school time of the agriculture boys for 
testing corn for farmers in the commu- 
nity. The above plan eliminates this, 
while at the same time it serves the 
needs of the community and brings the 
patrons in contact with the school. 





MEAT CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

More beef was produced and consumed 
in the United States during 1926 than 
ever before in one year. The official fig- 
ures show 7,458,000,0000 pounds of beef 
produced, and this not only breaks all 
previous records but places beef above 
pork in point of quantity. It is the first 
time for a number of years that cattle 
have furnished more meat than hogs. 

This situation is attributed partly to 
the shortage of hogs which was experi- 
enced as a continuation of the downward 
trend following the overproduction of 
1923 and 1924. The record beef consump- 
tion was accomplished with the slaughter 
of fewer animals than were brought to 
market in 1918, the year of great war ac- 
tivity, but the animals of 1926 averaged 
more in weight, it was said 

The production and conspumption of 
lamb have made a notable increase over 
the last several years. Production reached 
the highest mark since 1914, and per cap- 
ita consumption was on the up-grade, 
standing at 5.5 pounds. For the past 
three years this figure stood at 5.2. Totai 
lamb and mutton production was placed 
at 643,000,000 pounds, which was larger 
by 44,000,000 pounds than the production 
of 1925. 





AVOID EARLY PASTURING 

Pastures that carried cattle until late 
last fall because the rains kept them 
green longer than usual, may be slow in 
coming back this spring. Rotation pas- 
tures in particular were given no chance 
to store up the necessary food supply 
that would give them an early start, says 
Wallace E. Hanger, extension specialist 
in farm crops at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

There is always danger in pasturing too 
early. The cattle injure the root systems 
by their tramping in pastures when the 
ground is still soft. More total feed can 
be obtained from a pasture that has been 
given time to attain a good growth in the 
early spring, than from one pastured 
early. 

This reduction in the carrying capacity 
of a pasture is caused by decreasing the 
leaf surface before the plants have had 
time to catch up with their food supply. 
The plant food is manufactured in the 
blades of grass, Mr. Hanger points out. 

With sweet clover pasture one may wait 
too long to turn on the cattle. This clo- 
ver grows so rapidly when it gets started 
that it may get ahead of the stock. This 
will allow it to get coarse, woody and 
unpalatable. It is a safe rule to turn the 
cattle on any pasture as soon as there 
is a good bite for the animal. 





WATCHFUL WAITING 
“tf you have spotted the fellow who 
stole your car, why don’t you get it 
back?” 
‘I’m waiting for him to put on a new 
set of tires,’’ 





| Dreadnaught 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
a, > + tian M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, 


To 
Apr. =o & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa. 
Apr. 7—Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa, 
June 8—Brill Bros., Sae City, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 








later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be Saseted it 
are late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR 


The Spotted Poland dispersion sale 
of Taylor & Taylor, at What Cheer, fowa, 
was not well attended, owtmg to the roads 
—which the writer can testify were knee 
deep. However, those in attendance were 
there to buy, and coupled with an abun- 
dance of mail business the hogs solé very 
well. Wildwood went to Conrad & Sen, 
of Ray, Colo., at $590; also Sunbeam at 
$260. They also purchased other outstand- 
ing gilts and sows of the offering, so we 
may expect to see one of the outstanding 
herds at Ray, Colo. Will Ernst, of Mar- 
cus, Iowa, also purchased some of the 
best fall gilts, while Crawford & Sons, of 
Eartham, Iowa, purchased the ‘two bred 
sow litter mates to Whiz Bang; they were 
the two tops of the spw offering. The 
herd boar average was $263; sow average, 
$65, and fall pig average, $47. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS OFFERED 


Mr. Otto A. Schrank, of Danbury, Iowa, 
is offering some very valuable cattle at 


this time to any wide-awake corn belt 
farmer. They are the sort one can tie to 
when things are going tough and get 


pulled out of the mud with. For twenty- 
five years Mr. Schrank has been breeding 
Shorthorns in a qui Way, paying spe- 
cial attention to the practical cow. As a 
result, he has built up one of the most 
useful herds of the present day. He is 
a keen student of livestock and of farm 
conditions in general. The man looking 
for a better class of cattle, a class that 
combines both beef an dmilk, cattle that 
are pleasing to the eye, will do well to 
visit Plain Vie wStock Farm, which ad- 
joins Danbury. Two great bulls have 
been in service in the herd recently, Max- 
walton Rostrum, by Imp. Rodney, and 
Silver, by Imp. Cudham 
Dreadnaught. The blood of both bulls 
figures in the cattle being offered. Note 
Mr. Schrank’s card elsewhere in this 
issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 





PUREBRED HOGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

A report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that 86 
per cent of the purebred hogs sold in 1926 
were raised in the corn belt or north- 
central states, 10 per cent in the south- 
ern states and 2 per cent were raised in 
the mountain and Pacific and in the north 
Atlantic section of the United States. In 
general, a much smaller percentage of 
the animals sold below $25 in 1926 than 
in any of the three previous years. 





RABBITS FOR MARKET 


In the western states, especially in 
southern California, many breeders keep 
1,000 rabbits, and some as many as 5,000 
or more, Large numbers of persons in 
the rural districts keep at least a few 
Several slaughter houses are operated in 
the Los Angeles district, where each 
month from 25,000 to 50,000 rabbits are 
killed, dressed and marketed, and the 
demand still keeps ahead of the supply. 
More than $1,000,000 worth of dressed 
rabbit was marketed in the city of Los 
Angeles in 1926, and rabbit is served at 
hotels and restaurants along with other 
meats. 








DUEROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Bred Sows and Glits at Private Treaty 
Mur fall and spring gilte are strong in tho blood of 
Intense Colonel and are the sort you may expect re- 
sults from. Bred to FLASHLIGHT, a promising 
spring pig of Scissors-Sensation breeding. 

zE.J. wards, (Realfarm prices) Alta, fa. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pig 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. = prize 
» Moines winner. Sire and grandstre of champions. 
his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
pe on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Gon (Sac Co.) Kiren, Ea. 


IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


fer herd tmprovement, write us your 
needs. Sows for March, April and May 
farrow. Also some outstanding fall boars 
of show calibre. 

Meee Bros. Creston, lewa 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Wildfire Boars 


and gilts for the !mprovement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 

















Tainteor, lewa 





If you want the best in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the ‘Paramount Herd” and get 
the prices on outstanding Individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, « son of 
wih. 0. NOTZ, 


Liberator Giant 
B.4 A Iowa 





SHORTHORNS. 





For Sale—Shorthorn Bulls from 
the Mondamin Herd 
They will appeal to those wanting vigorous, well 
grown bulls of best breeding. Outstanding among 
them isa white Orange Blossom sired by Fair Vis- 
itor, Another is a roun Tily by Mondamin 
Pride. Besides, there are several splendid roans and 
whites out of families that have been profitable 
in our herd. Mierd federal goareas ted. 
Farm located on paved road, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


ifoux City. 
HELD BROTHERS, HINTON, IOWA 


Beaver Greek Shorthorns to Sel 


years makes it necessary to sel! 
at or woo Pg all, of my herd to which I have 
given = Iffework. 20@ Head to select 
from, al! descendants of my 1900 importation. 
No Detter bred Shorthone anywhere. Net an 
outcross. %4 open heifers, 45 bred and with 
calves. Weare milking 30. One 14-mo.fbull. 
Herd headed by Successor 1061375. 


See us or write, 
ROLFE, 10OWA 


N. A. LEXND, 

10 HEAD OF 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
5S are young cows, one fresh, others will be 

fresh econ to 
Silver. belong 
tos ap am | of milk producers that have been 

im my herd for 25 years: you can for- 
get about the pedigree and still make money 
They are REAL Shorthorns. In good 
adjoins town. 


with. 
condition. Farm 
Otte A. Schrank, Danbary, lowa 














Young butie fer 

very outstanding. Ne herd toe good for him. Lord 
Berm by - are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 
M.L. Ryon 4 Sons, Laurens, lowa 





Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Kuexville, Ia. 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boats Fer Nale 
Also « few gilts to farrow late. 
Cholera fmmuned a | yeont right. 
T. M. RAYDES, 3 MESTON, lowa 


ROLSTEIRNS. 
Aa offering of very 


Morningside Holsteins choice hetfers by 


Ptetje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 |b. 
Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac, and from dame that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 

















reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
a. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) BMespers, lowa 
FKEDERS 





Hereford Steers 


Calves, VYearlings and Two's. Well marked, 
beef type. showing eplendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most all bunches dehorned. Good stocker order, 
Can show few bunches around 45 to 9 head. Eac 

buoch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
stecrs. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibs. to 800 Ibs 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 
POLAND.CHINAS 


~HANCHERDALE SOWS 


At private sale. Mostly epeiag gilts. Bred for March 

and April farrow. $75.00 for tops for quick sale 

bag big, with feeding quality. 
x. P. Mancher, 


VYORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From « nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pige for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 
B. FF. Davidson, 


TAM WORTSS 


Tamworth Fall Boars 
Weigh 170 to 200 Ibs. ready for service. Double 
treated. Send check for 40.00. Also have one 
yearling boar to spare. 
J.J. Newlin Grimes, lowa 
Half mile west Jobneton Station. 








BReolfe, lowa 




















BAMBPSEIBRES 
When in need of 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARES. Brooklyn, lewa 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS 


Bred tor March and April litters. Well 
marked and we:! bred, geod quality; alse 
12 head of good type summer gilts, open. 
All priced to sell. 
Clover Leaf Steck Farm, 











Selma, lowa 
CHESTER WHITES 


Ghester White Gilts 


Chotce, well grown, March and Apri! 
Bi to real 











farrow. boars. Also some 
tep fall bears. 
Seth W.Jehmeon, (SacCo.) Miron, lewa 
HORSES 





Percherons Stallions 
Blacks, two and three-year-olds, 1600 
to 2000 Ibe.: four and five-year-olds, 


3000 te 2200 Ibe. Big boned, drafty, 


real horses. Farmer's prices. 
Fred Chandier, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


Percheron Stallions {217% 0240,27 


A large sember of the big. pa wane 
@ ton and over, ready for heavyeervice. Blacks and 
them or write your wants. 








‘tors always welcome. 
gE. L. Hu & Bon, Corning, iowa 
AVOTION SERS —_— 





LIVE STOCK 
s@s AUCTIOXEER 
Marian, tewa 











U can turn those spring pigs of yours into the biggest profit per hog 
that you have ever made, if you will feed them OCCO, Mineral Compound 
from the time they are able to eat until you sell them. OCCO will start 
them better, make them grow faster, keep them healthier, and bring them 

up to the greatest marketing weight. OCCO will do all this in the shortest feed- 


- 








| ing time and at the lowest feeding cost. Just think of the record breaking profit 
\ this means for you. ’ 
Only OCCO can make such big hog money. There is nothing on the market 
Get this book, “From Pigs to Profits,” like it for OCCO is a MINERAL COMPOUND. It provides all the minerals 
ad “i etal wi ee your pigs must have to build large, strong bone frames and to pack those frames 
# hog profits with OCCO—how OCCO is with the most profit making pork. OCCO also gives them medicinal and con- 
made—what it does—how to feed it ditioning ingredients that keep them healthy. OCCO Mineral Compound purifies 
and whfre to get it. MAIL THE COU- : ’ ° . 
Mt hOW - ABSOLUTELY NO- OB. the blood, tones them up, stimulates the appetite, aids digestion and cleanses the 
ys LIGAMION! THE BOOK IS FREE intestines, kidneys, liver and bladder. OCCO makes your hogs gain every day 
> | ae and kéeps them healthy. ' 
ee Start Feeding OCCO Now 
= wa out Ee on. & . 
OO m ce gree C004 any veal a Your young pigs need OCCO Mineral Compound. Start them RIGHT and 
TS i a hogs each 7° keep them right with OCCO and they'll pay you the biggest profit per hog that 7 
coh We cee you ever made. Send us the coupon now. The free “Pigs to Profits” book will 
Ey nave a eames F tell you more about the big profits which OCCO has made for thousands of other 
© Name es cameos | farmers. Mail it today, so that you will have OCCO to feed your spring pigs as 
| town or meg sdaiinaaitiieis ciaiand: ; 
Ant pp. Nowe" — ui tt 4 
al OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., OELWEIN, IOWA 
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s Don’ Teke Chiince This Year: Cast Slates Like These With Occo! 


a . “< s 
Kobe S SE 
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